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HE greatest force in the world is 
Heart. 
What the sun is to the planets, and 


to all forms of life thereon, Heart is 
to all spirits. 
If we are better than our forefathers, it is because 
we have more Heart. The only progress worth 
while is progress in Heart. Humanity advances 
only as it becomes more humane. 
Thirteenth-century charity gave alms to beggars; 
twentieth-century charity studies to change the 
conditions that make beggars. Hearts are wiser. 
Thirteenth-century religion strove to pluck a few 
souls from a lost world, as “brands from the burn- 
ing”; twentieth-century religion would put out 
the fire. Hearts are bolder. 
Some labor-people think the working man’s rise is 
due to the power of organization—the fear it gives 
and the violence it can use. But every improve- 
ment in labor has been caused by the widening of 
the world’s Heart. 
Slavery was abolished, not by arms but by the 
pity of it. So it is gone forever. For what is 
put down by bayonets can be set up again by 
bayonets; but what Heart conquers is defeated 


forever. 
War must cease. All the battle-ships shall rust; 


all the forts shall crumble, and all the guns of 
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death shall be silenced by the militant Heart of 
the human race. 

The pulse-beats of the world’s Heart grow ever 
stronger. They sound to the ears of them that 
can hear like the ticking clocks of doom. They 
shall destroy all ancient frauds. They shall beat 
down all injustice. a 

Class shall be abolished and its victims released 
from their hideous cells by Heart. 

Children shall be plucked from stunting labor and 
set in schools by Heart. 

The appalling lie that criminals can be cured by 
cruelty shall be abandoned; we shall cure and 
heal wrong souls as our Heart deepens and 
understands. 

Heart shall permeate government, sending pure 
blood through the arteries of democracy. 

Heart shall purge religion of its partisanship, of its 
contentions. 

Heart shall change business from being a war, and 
shall make it the joyous team-play of the whole 
people. * 

It is the Heart that founds the family, guards little 
children, liberates women, unites men in welfare, 
enriches life, and plants upon death the evergreen 
of hope. 

The eternal prayer of the world is for largeness of 


Heart. 


ie 
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Every European race and breed and half of the United States were represented, but I 
fancied I could make out three distinct groupings 
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By Rudyard Kipling 
Illustrated by George Gibbs 


Ep1Tor’s NoTE—Last month we journeyed to Egypt with Mr. Kipling, and 
made the railway trip from Port Said to Cairo. 


Now, we are in the capital itself. 


The author’s intimate knowledge of the Oriental enables him to describe the real 


spirit of the city in a manner that is quite unforgettable. 


Those who have been to 


Cairo not less than those who hope to, or dream of doing so, will rejoice at the oppor- 


These were never your true love’s eyes. 
Why do you feign that you love them— 
You that broke from their constancies, 
And the wide, calm brows above them? 


This was never your true love’s speech. 
Why do you thrill when you hear it— 

You that have ridden out of her reach 
The width of the world, or near it? 


This was never your true love’s hair— 
You that chafed when it bound you, 
Lapped from honor or shame or care 
In the night that it made around you! 


“ All these things I know, I know, 
“And that’s why my heart is breaking.” 
Then what do you gain by pretending so? 
“The joy of an old wound waking.” 


ODERN Cairo is an unkempt 
place. The streets are dirty 
and ill constructed, the pave- 
ments unswept and often 

broken, the tramways thrown, rather than 
laid, down, the gutters neglected. One ex- 
pects better than this in a city where the 
tourist spends so much every season. 
Granted that the tourist is a dog, he comes 
at least with a bone in his mouth, and a 
bone that many people pick. He should 
have a cleaner kennel. The official answer 
is that the tourist-traffic is a fleabite com- 
pared with the cotton industry. Even so, 
land in Cairo city must be too valuable to 
be used for cotton growing. It might just 


tunity of ‘‘ getting under the skin” of one of the most curious places in the world. 


Ill 












as well be paved or swept. There is some 
sort of authority supposed to be in charge 
of municipal matters, but its work is 
crippled by what is called “The Capitula- 
tions.” It was told to me that everyone in 
Cairo except the English, who appear to 
be the mean whites of these parts, has the 
privilege of appealing to his consul on every 
conceivable subject from the disposal of 
a garbage-can to that of a corpse. As 
almost everyone with claims to respectabil- 
ity, and certainly everyone without any, 
keeps a consul, it follows that there is one 
consul per superficial meter, arshin, or 
cubit of Ezekiel within the city. And since 
every consul is zealous for the honor of his 
country and not at all above annoying the 
English on general principles, municipal 
progress is slow. 

Cairo strikes one as unventilated and 
unsterilized, even when the sun and wind 
are scouring it together. The tourist talks 
a good deal, as you may see here, but the 
permanent European resident does not open 
his mouth more than is necessary—sound 
travels so far across flat water. Besides, 
the whole position of things, politically 
and administratively, is essentially false. 

Here is a country which is not a country 
but a longish strip of market-garden, nomi- 
nally in charge of a government which is 
not a government but the disconnected 
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satrapy of a half-dead empire, controlled 
pecksniffingly by a Power which is not a 
Power but an Agency, which Agency has 
been tied up by years, custom, and black- 
.mail in all sorts of intimate relations with 
six or seven European powers, all with 
rights and perquisites, none of whose sub- 
jects seem directly amenable to any power 
which at first, second, or third hand is sup- 
posed to be responsible. That is the barest 
outline. To fill in the details (if any living 
man knows them) would be as easy as to 
explain baseball to an Englishman or the 
Eton Wall game to a citizen of the United 
States. But it is a fascinating play. 
There are Frenchmen in it, whose logical 
mind it offends, and they revenge themselves 
by printing the finance-reports and the 
catalogue of the Bulak Museum in pure 
French. There are Germans in it, whose de- 
mands must be carefully weighed—not that 
they can by any means be satisfied, but they 
serve to block other people’s. There are 
Russians in it, who do not very much matter 
at present but will be heard from later. 
There are Italians and Greeks in it (both 
rather pleased with themselves, just now), 
full of the higher finance and the finer emo- 
tions. There ave Egyptian pashas in it, 
who come back from Paris at intervals and 
ask plaintively to whom they are supposed 
to belong. There is His Highness, the Khe- 
dive, in it, and ke must be considered not 
a little, and there are women in it, up to 
their eyes. And there are great English 
cotton and sugar interests, and angry 
English importers clamoring to know why 
they cannot do business on rational lines or 
get into the Sudan, which they hold is ripe 
for development if the administration there 
would only see reason. Among these con- 
flicting interests and amusements sits and 
perspires the English official, whose job is 
irrigating or draining or reclaiming land on 
behalf of a trifle of ten million people, and 
he finds himself tripped up by skeins of in- 
trigue and bafflement which may ramify 
through half a dozen harems and four con- 
sulates. All this makes for suavity, tolera- 
tion, and the blessed habit of not being 
surprised at anything whatever. 

Or, so it seemed to me, watching a big 
dance at.one of the hotels. Every European 
race and breed and half of the United States 
were represented, but I fancied I could 
make out three distinct groupings. The 
tourists with the steamer-trunk creases 
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still across their dear, excited backs; the 
military and the officials sure of their 
partners beforehand, and saying clearly 
what ought to be said, and a third con- 
tingent, lower voiced, softer footed, and 
keener eyed than the other two, at ease, as 
gipsies are on their own ground, flinging 
half-words in local argot over shoulders at 
their friends, understanding on the nod and 
moved by springs common to their clan 
only. For example, a woman was talking 
flawless English to her partner, an English 
officer. Just before the next dance began, 
another woman beckoned to her, Eastern 
fashion, all four fingers flicking downward. 
The first woman crossed to a potted palm; 
the second moved toward it, also, till the 
two drew up, not looking at each other, the 
plant between them. Then she who had 
beckoned spoke in a strange tongue at the 
palm. The first woman, still looking away, 
answered in the same fashion with a rush 
of words that rattled like buckshot through 
the stiff fronds. Her tone had nothing to do 
with that in'which she greeted her new part- 
ner, who came up as the music began. The 
one was a delicious drawl; the other had 
been the guttural rasp and click of the 
kitchen and the bazaar. So she moved off, 
and, in a little, the second woman disap- 
peared into the crowd. Most likely it was 
no more than some question of the pro- 
gram or dress, but the prompt, feline stealth 
and coolness of it, the lightning-quick return 
to and from world-apart civilizations stuck 
in my memory. 

So did the bloodless face of a very old 
Turk, fresh from some horror of assassina- 
tion in Constantinople in which he, too, 
had been nearly pistoled, but, they said, 
he had argued quietly over the body of a 
late colleague, as one to whom death was 
of no moment, until the hysterical Young 
Turks were abashed and let him get away— 
to the lights and music of this elegantly 
appointed hotel. 

These modern “ Arabian Nights” are too 
hectic for quiet folk. I declined upon a 
more rational Cairo—the Arab city where 
everything is as it was when Maruf the 
Cobbler fled from Fatima-el-Orra and met the 
djinn in the Adelia Musjid. The craftsmen 
and merchants sat on their shop-boards, 
a rich mystery of darkness behind them, 
and the narrow gullies were polished to 
shoulder-height by the mere flux of people. 
Shod white men, unless they are agricul- 
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be cheated, O true believers! draw near 


and witness how we shall loot him. 

But I bought nothing. The city thrust 
more treasure upon me than I could carry 
away. It came out of dark alleyways on 
tawny camels loaded with pots; on pat- 

tering asses half buried under nets of 

cut clover; in the exquisitely modeled 
hands of little children scurrying home 
from the cookshop with the evening 
meal, chin pressed against 

the platter’s edge and 

eyes round with respon- 
sibility above the pile; in the 
broken lights from jutting 
rooms overhead, where the 
women lie, chin between 
palms, looking out of 
windows not a foot from 

the floor; in every 
glimpse into every court- 
yard, where the men smoke 

by the tank; in the heaps 

of rubbish and rotten bricks that 
flanked newly painted houses, 
waiting to be built, some 
day, into houses once more; 

in the slap and slide of the 
heelless red-and-yellow slip- 
pers all around, and, above all, 
in the mixed delicious smells of 
frying butter, Mohammedan 
bread, kababs, leather, cook- 
ing-smoke, asafetida, peppers, 
and turmeric. Devils cannot 
abide the smell of burning 
turmeric, but the right-minded man 
loves it. It stands for evening that 
brings all home, the evening meal, 


They revenge themselves by printing the catalogue ot the dipping of friendly hands in the 


the Bulak Museum in pure French 


turists, touch lightly, with their hands at 
most, in passing. Easterns lean and loll 
and squat and sidle against things as they 
daunder along. When the feet are bare, 
the whole body thinks. Moreover, it is un- 
seemly to buy or to do aught and be done 
withit. Only people with tight-fitting clothes 
that need no attention have time for that. 
So we of the loose skirt and flowing trousers 
and slack slipper make full and ample salu- 
tations to our friends, and redouble them 
toward our ill-wishers, and if it be a question 
of purchase, the stuff must be fingered and 
appraised with a proverb or so, and if it 
be a fool tourist who thinks that he cannot 


dish, the face, the dropped veil, and 
the big, guttering pipe afterward. 
Praised be Allah for the diversity of His 
creatures and for the five advantages of 
travel and for the glories of the cities of 
the earth! Harun-al-Raschid, in roaring 
Bagdad of old, never delighted himself to 
the limits of such a delight as was mine, 
that afternoon. It is true that the call to 
prayer, the cadence of some of the street- 
cries, and the cut of some of the garments 
differed a little from what I had been 
brought up to; but for the rest, the shadow 
on the dial had turned back twenty degrees 
for me, and I found myself saying, as perhaps 
the dead say when they have recovered their 
wits, “This is my real world again.” 
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Some men are Mohammedan by birth, 
some by training, and some by fate, 
but I have never met an English- 
man yet who hated Islam and 
its people as I have met Eng- 
lishmen who hated some 
other faiths. Musalmani 
awadani, as the saying 
goes—where there are 
Mohammedans, there is 
a comprehensible civili- 
zation. 

Then wecame 
upon a de- 
serted 
mosque 


ae 
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If it be a fool tourist who thinks that he cannot be 
cheated, O true believers! draw near and 
witness how we shall loot him 


of pitted brick colonnades round a vast 
courtyard open to the pale sky. It was 
utterly empty except for its own proper 
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spirit, and that caught 
one by the throat as 
one entered. Chris- 
tian churches may 
compromise with 
images and side 
chapels, where the 
unworthy or 
abashed can traffic 
with accessible 
saints. Islam 
has but one 
pulpit and 
one stark 
affirmation 
—living or 
dying, one 
only—and 
where men 
have re- 
peated that in 
red-hot belief 
through centuries, 
the air still shakes 

to it. 

Some say now 
that Islam 
is dying and 
that nobody 
cares; others 
that, if she 
withers in 

Europe and 

Asia, she will 

renew herself in 

Africa and will 

return — terrible — 

after certain years, 

at the head of all the 

nine sons of Ham; 

others dream that the 

English understand Islam 

as no one else does, and, in 

years to be, Islam will admit 

this and the world will be 

changed. If you goto the mosque 

Al Azhar—the thousand-year-old 
University of Cairo—you will be able 
to decide for yourself. There is noth- 
ing to see except many courts, cool in 
hot weather, surrounded by clifflike brick 
walls. Men come and go through dark 
doorways, giving on to yet darker cloisters, 
as freely as though the place was a bazaar. 
There are no aggressive educational ap- 
pliances. The students sit on the ground, 
and their teachers instruct them, mostly 








by word of mouth, in grammar, syntax, 
logic; al-hisab, which is arithmetic; al-jab’r 
w’al mugabalah, which is algebra; at-tafsir, 
commentaries on the Koran, and last and 
most troublesome, al-ahadis, traditions, and 
yet more commentaries on the law of Islam, 
which leads back, like everything, to the Ko- 
ran once again. (For it is written, “Truly 
the Quran is none other than a revelation.’’) 
It is a very comprehensive curriculum. No 
man can master it entirely, but any can stay 
there as long as he pleases. The university 
provides commons—twenty-five thousand 
loaves a day, I believe, and there is always 
a place to lie down in for such as do not 
desire a shut room and a bed. Nothing 
could be more simple or, given certain con- 
ditions, more effective. Close upon six 
hundred professors, who represent officially 
or unofficially every school of thought, 
teach ten or twelve thousand students, 
who draw from every Mohammedan com- 
munity, west and east between Manila and 
Morocco, north and south between Kam- 
chatka and the Malay mosque at Cape 
Town. These drift off to become teachers 
of little schools, preachers at mosques, 
students of the Law known to millions (but 
rarely to Europeans), dreamers, devotees, or 
miracle-workers in all the ends of the earth. 
The man who interested me most was a 
red-bearded, sunk-eyed mullah from the 
Indian frontier, not likely to be last at any 
distribution of food, who stood up like a lean 
wolfhound among collies in a little assembly 
at a doorway. 

And there was another mosque, sump- 
tuously carpeted and lighted (which the 


And round the corner of it, one almost ran into our inconspicuous and wholly detached Private of 
Infantry, leaning against some railings and considering the city below 


The next instalment of Egypt of the Magicians will appear in the September issue. 


Prophet did not approve of), where men 
prayed in the dull mutter that, at times, 
mounts and increases under the domes like 
the boom of drums or the surge of a hot 
hive before the swarm flings out. And 
round the corner of it, one almost ran into 
our inconspicuous and wholly detached 
Private of Infantry, his tunic open, his 
cigarette alight, leaning against some rail- 
ings and considering the city below. Men 
in forts and citadels and garrisons all the 
world over go up at twilight as automatic- 
ally as sheep at sundown, to have a last 
look round. They say little and return 
as silently across the crunching gravel, 
detested by bare feet, to their whitewashed 
rooms and regulated lives. One of the men 
told me ke thought well of Cairo. It was 
interesting. ‘Take it from me,” he said, 
“there’s a lot in seeing places, because you 
can remember ’em afterward.” 

He was very right. The purple and 


lemon-colored hazes of dusk and reflected ° 


day spread over the throbbing, twinkling 
streets, masked the great outline of the 
citadel and the desert hills, and conspired 
to confuse and suggest and evoke memories, 
till Cairo the Sorceress cast her proper shape 
and danced before me in the heart-breaking 
likeness of every city I had known and loved, 
a little farther up the road. 

It was a cruel double magic. For in 
the very hour that my homesick soul had 
surrendered itself to the dream of the 
shadow that had turned back on the dial, 
I realized all the desolate days and home- 
sickness of all the men penned in far-off 
places among strange sounds and smells. 
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Waiters armed with every kind of sponge, towel, and cloth, were busily at work, wiping 
up the horrible trails of the disaster 


(The Tragedy of a Lost Appetite) 





THE TRAGEDY OF 


A Lost Appetite 


Cosmopolitan continues to add to its list the names of authors who count. 


Last month 


it was Mr. Kipling. This month the name of Miss Marie Corelli, who is too well 
known as a writer of fiction of the tremendous, absorbing kind to require introduction 


by us, appears upon the list for the first time. 
but she will now be a frequent and welcome contributor to Cosmopolitan. 


Miss Corelli rarely writes for magazines, 
Her first 


story is just what one would expect from Miss Corelli—something out of the 


ordinary. 
public. 


It’s about a waiter, and the tortures inflicted upon him by a gormandizing 
It’s a good story, and it teaches a lesson. 


Perhaps after you have read it, 


you will be more considerate of those who serve you, and of yourselves as well. 


By Marie Corelli 


Illustrated by J. Matania 


ASSURE you, sir,” he said, “I am 

speaking the truth. Nothing is so 

dreadful to me as the necessity of 

eating. If I could be fed in some 
other way—by simple inhalation, for ex- 
ample—I should be very grateful. I am 
told you are a very clever doctor, and I 
hope you will be able to help me.” 

The speaker was a thin, cadaverous young 
man, and the physician whom he addressed 
looked at him with a whimsical smile. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” he 
answered. “Yours is a curious case, and 
you are a curious fellow. You ask for the 
impossible. Man must eat to live.” 

“My experience in this place is that man 
lives to eat,” was the sad reply, “and life 
is not worth living under such circum- 
stances—at least, not to me. I must find 
some way out of it. If you can do nothing 
for me, I am determined to commit suicide. 
Yes. I must perform this last desperate 
act which will, at all events, release me 
from the overpowering smell of cooking.” 

“Now look here,’ said the doctor 
sternly. “You’re talking nonsense, and 
Iwon’t stand it. Suicide, indeed! You're 
a fool—that’s what you are. Why don’t 
you take up some other profession?” 

“T cannot, sir. I was brought up and 
trained to be a waiter. My father was in 
the same line before me, and he is now a 
prosperous man, proprietor of one of the 
best hotels in Carlsbad, where he expects 


me to succeed him when I have had suffi- 
cient experience. That is why he sent me 
here.” 

The doctor glanced round him with an 
expressive air, as one who should say, “ You 
might be in a worse place.”’ For it was the 
lounge of a well-known fashionable-hotel 
restaurant, and afternoon tea was being 
set out for the various “smart sets” which 
frequented that brilliant and popular re- 
sort. It was a bright and animated scene 
—there were flowers everywhere—and a 
faint, far-off sound of violins suggested the 
tuning-up of an orchestra. The doctor him- 
self had just paid a professional visit to a 
wealthy American patient resident in the 
hotel, and had received a_ substantial 
check, which had put him in a good humor 
with himself and the world in general, and 
it was on his way out that he bethought 
himself of the pleasure of having a coffee 
and cognac before returning to the bosom 
of his family. During the enjoyment of 
this stimulating refreshment he had been 
ensnared, as it were, into a conversation with 
the waiter who had served him, and who 
stood beside him, watching his face with 
the forlorn eyes of a man waiting to hear 
some pronouncement of inexorable doom. 

Stirring his coffee, the doctor sipped it 
with relish. 

“You are a German, I suppose?” 

“Ah, yes! I ama German. In the old 
days, when I was in Germany, I was happy 
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—lI had an appetite. I could eat anything. 
All seemed so good to me. A piece of 
bread and cheese, after a walk by the 
river in the morning, delicious—but now! 
I shudder away from the reeking piles of 
Gorgonzola, the clammy masses of Ca- 
membert, the horrible, perspiring slabs 
of Gruyére! And the smell—ach Himmel 
—the smell!” 

A visible shudder ran through him—his 
pallid features grew paler, and the doctor 
surveyed him with a keener professional 
interest. 

“You speak English very well,” he com- 
mented. 

“Oh, that is nothing! Nearly all Ger- 
mans speak English. Very few English 
speak German—and that is a pity. They 
will know why, some day.” 

The doctor crossed and uncrossed his 
legs thoughtfully. 

“T should like to have a longer talk with 
you,” he said, at last. “Come to me to- 
night, if you can—about ten o’clock—is 
that possible?” 

“Tt is possible,” replied the waiter, with 
asigh. ‘‘Yes—for I am off duty to-night, 
after the dreadful dinner here.” 

“Good! Come and see me. There’s 
my card”—and he gave it—“‘ Doctor Rich- 
ards, Clarges Street. By the way, what’s 
your name?” 

“Hans Eyder, sir—shall I write it down?” 

“No, no! I shall remember. Give it 
to my man at the door when you call. T’ll 
see what I can do for you—you’re certainly 
not yourself.” 

“Myself!” And Hans Eyder opened his 
melancholy eyes to their utmost width. 
“T have not been myself for two years. 
For two years I have lost myself in a wilder- 
ness of food.” 

Doctor Richards smiled—then laughed 
outright, draining off the last drop in his 
glass of cognac. 

“Yours is the queerest case I’ve ever had 
to deal with,” he said. ‘‘Mind! I don’t 
promise to give you back your appetite.” 

“T don’t want it!” declared Hans al- 

most angrily. “I would rather not have it. 
It would compel me to eat.” 
“Come, come!” said the doctor, squar- 
ing his shoulders good-humoredly. “You 
don’t mean to tell me that you have eaten 
nothing to-day?” 

“As I live—I swear I haven’t tasted a 
morsel!” 
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Doctor Richards looked at him sharply— 
then caught at his wrist and felt his pulse. 
His face grew serious. 

“This won’t do,” he said. “I see you’ve 
spoken the truth. Now look here! If you 
don’t take some nourishment before you 
come to see me to-night, I’ll have nothing 
to do with you. In fact, you won’t be able 
to come—you’ll have no strength to stand 
on your legs.” 

Hans gave a shrug of indifference. 

“T will come,” he said, “and you shall 
see that I can stand. But I will not prom- 
ise to eat.” 

“Will you drink, then?” 

“And make a fool and beast of myself?” 
Hans Eyder rolled up his eyes protestingly. 
“On an empty stomach, even ginger ale 
would prove intoxicating.” 

“Take a cup of coffee with plenty of milk 
in it,” interrupted Doctor Richards im- 
patiently. ‘Promise to do that, and I'll 
see you and go carefully into your case and 
prescribe for you. But if you won't, I 
wash my hands of you.” 

Hans Eyder sighed and spread out his 
hands appealingly, but finally promised. 
With this concession to his professional ad- 
vice, the doctor had to be satisfied. 

Punctual to the appointed hour on that 
same evening, the would-be patient pre- 
sented himself at the doctor’s house in 
Clarges Street. He was at once admitted 
and shown into the doctor’s own private 
study, a very cheerful apartment, well lit, 
and furnished with all the comfort and 
luxury befitting the surroundings of a suc- 
cessful medical man who is highly popular 
with a large and fashionable social circle. 
The doctor’s wife, an exceedingly stout and 
matronly-looking woman, with a face more 
fat than comely, sat in one of the cozy arm- 
chairs, busy with some intricate piece of 
embroidery, and at sight of her Hans Eyder 
stopped short and turned precipitately on 
his heel, as though overcome with sudden 
fright and about to run away. The lady, 
however, checked his movement by a re- 
assuring nod and smile, and, gathering up 
her work, at once left the room, to his evi- 
dent relief. Doctor Richards, who was 
smoking a very fragrant cigar, turned round 
in his chair and looked at him curiously. 

“Well, Hans Eyder!” he said, in cheer- 
ful accents. “Here you are! Come in! 
Have you had that coffee?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“Feel better for it?” 

“No—not a bit!”” And Hans, holding his 
hat nervously in one hand, looked about 
with the air of a hunted prisoner at bay. 
“T shall never feel any better for that sort 
of thing.” He paused, then added, “I’m 
glad the lady has gone!” 

“The lady? Oh, my wife! Are you? 
She is never present when I interview a 
patient.” 

“T’m thankful.” And Hans furtively 
wiped some beads of perspiration from his 
brow. ‘I diém’t know what I should do 
when I saw her. She was such a dreadful 
reminder e 

“Eh, eh! What’s this?” And the doctor 
bounded up in his chair. “My wife, a 
dreadful reminder? What—what the devil 
do you mean?” 

Hans raised a thin, feeble hand in air. 

“No offense—no offense, sir!’’ he stam- 
mered. “I pray you to pardon me. The 
lady is a very nice lady, I’m sure. It is 
only that she is a lady of very large propor- 
tions, and this is the dreadful reminder— 
the awful thing—the obsession of my mis- 
erable life.” 

He sank into a chair, trembling. 

“The obsession,” he repeated, in a hol- 
low whisper, “the temptation that be- 
sets me nearly every night—the horrible 
temptation to—to murder!” 

Doctor Richards got out of his chair and 
turned on a higher light in the room. He 
now surveyed the pallid and nervous man 
before him with something more than pro- 
fessional interest. 

“Come, come!” he said soothingly. 
“Pull yourself together! You don’t know 
what you’re talking about.” 

“Oh, don’t I?” And Hans groaned. “I 
do. I know so well that it’s one of the 
reasons why I’ve come to you—you must 
help me—some one must help me, or the 
worst will happen. I know it will!” 

The doctor placed a chair opposite his 
own. 

“Now, Hans Eyder,” he said; ‘you just 
sit down there under the light, facing me, 
so that I can have a good look at you while 
you talk. And give me your full confi- 
dence; otherwise, I can do nothing. When 
did all this trouble begin?” 

Hans seated himself where he had been 
told and passed his meager hand wearily 
over his eyes. 

“It came on slowly,” he answered, “by 
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degrees—every day a little, and still a little. 
At first I laughed at myself. I said, ‘Hans, 
what does it matter to you, after all, 
whether these people choke themselves with 
food or burst with it? It is for you to hand 
it to them, to see that they find it of the 
proper savor to put into their mouths— 
you are not to trouble yourself further. 
You must wear an attractive and pleasant 
face—a face of servile propitiation. You 
must pretend to feel the deepest interest 
in the dishes you never taste.’” 

He paused. Doctor Richards flicked 
some ash off his cigar and looked at him 
attentively. 

“You speak of ‘these people’—I suppose 
you mean the people who lunch and dine 
and sup at the restaurant?” 

“Ves, sir. Often I wait upon the same 
parties at all three meals. It seems that 
they merely rise from one meal to sit down 
again to another. Sometimes there is a 
difference—but the difference between one 
feeder and another is so very little. There 
are the young feeders and the old feeders, 
clean feeders and dirty feeders, some who 
gobble and others who bolt their food; but 
their object is one and the same—to con- 
vey food into the mouth and get as much of 
it as they can down the gullet for the money. 
None of them is really hungry. If they 
were—ach Himmel!—if they were only hun- 
gry, I should be happy to assist in feeding 
them—but to feed the already overfed!” 

He shuddered. The doctor observed 
him attentively. 

“When this horror began to get stronger 
and stronger and to take its dreadful hold 
upon me,” he continued, ‘‘I told my chief. 
My chief is a fine man, very fine—you have 
seen him often—a portly figure, with Na- 
poleonic head and shoulders. He is strong 
and patient—he has to be—and he is gen- 
erally, though not always, calm. To him 
I explained my sensations—and he was sorry 
forme. He said: ‘Hans, my boy, you will 
get over it. I suffered in the same way 
once—I thought I should never be able to 
stand it. The steady, determined eating 
and drinking of persons who have never 
known either hunger or thirst seemed to 
me like a madness ora crime. Ah! Tobe 
a waiter in a fashionable restaurant in- 
volves much self-denial—much endurance! 
Nobody thinks of this—no one imagines 
the revolt of our stomachs—the aching of 
our heads! When we attend upon the 
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greasy gourmet and watch him stuffing him- 
self till the very sauces he swallows seem 
to work out in drops through his skin, no- 
body thinks it possible that we may feel 
positively ill with disgust and repulsion. 
Of course there are some waiters who be- 
come hardened—who feed their clients as 
a farmer feeds pigs or turkeys for killing, 
with no thought about it—but there are 
others more sensitive—like you and me, 
Hans—and for such as we are, the constant 
serving of food to the guzzling gormands 
of London is not an appetizing business. 
We deserve all the tips we can get—and 
we may take them with an easy conscience, 
Hans. But you must have patience. When 
you work up to be as I am, a head waiter 

a Person in Authority—you will be more at 
liberty; you can turn away when the dishes 
are being served by the men who are under 
your orders; you can walk to and fro and 
perhaps inhale fresh air at an open window; 
you will not be compelled to watch the ani- 
mals feed too closely. But you will have to 
suffer a great deal first—and you will suffer 
without sympathy. Nota soul ever thinks 
of a waiter’s damaged digestion—a waiter’s 
lost appetite. You must be patient.’ 

“*Somy chief told me—I felt that he meant 
kindly toward me—and I did my best. I 
had patience. I tried to bear it all. The 
terrible smells of everything mixed—the 
sickening steam from the lifted dish-covers, 
the ‘old’ odor of drawn corks, the over- 
powering stench of stale salads, oil, vinegar, 
anchovies, tomatoes, sardines—yes, I bore 
it all, though my nose was poisoned with 
feverish heat, and I tried to avoid every- 
thing that excited my anger or contempt— 
till at last—at last the day came when I 
saw my fate.” 

“Your fate?” 
“You fell in love?” 

“Fell in love? Ach, Gott!” Hans’ 
querulous voice rose to an almost pitiful 
wail. ‘‘There was no love—only hate and 
fear!” 

He craned his neck forward and spoke 
hurriedly, glancing round from time to 
time as though he felt himself overshadowed 
by some haunting phantom. 

““She came—’”’ he began. 

“Oh, it was a ‘she’?” interpolated the 
doctor humorously. 

** A ‘she’—a devil ‘she’!’’ said Hans, with 
fierce emphasis. ‘‘ Apparently a thing that 
was once a woman, yet no longer a woman, 


The doctor smiled. 
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because she was a shapeless mass of fat— 
red-and-white fat, squeezed into a sack of 
brocaded satin and decorated with diamonds, 
Her dress was made to show as much of the 
red-and-white fat as possible—fat that 
shook and quivered like a corn-flour pud- 
ding or a badly set jelly. Her face was 
round and expressionless—pasty colored, 
except where it was set with purple veins; 
her eyes were small, hard, and protruding 
from her head like the eyes of a cod over- 
boiled; her hair was sandy colored and 
moist, sticking closely to the scalp except 
where there were artificial plaits. She was 
fond of laughing—she had a hideous laugh, 
like the sniggering of a nanny-goat—and 
she liked to show her complete set of fine 
false teeth. I used to pray they might fall 
out. I wondered how even they could con- 
tinue to work through the masses of food 
she swallowed.” 

He buried his head in his hands for a mo- 
ment—then, lifting it again, went on, his 
face looking haggard and wan as he spoke. 

“She came every night to dine—this fat 
woman,” he said. ‘Sometimes with one 
man, sometimes with another, sometimes 
with two or three men, occasionally with 
another woman—but all great feeders after 
her own style, though none of them ate as 
much as she did. On two or three nights 
a week she not only dined but went to the 
theater and came back to supper, which 
was like another dinner. And always a 
special order—always a special menu. She 
paid for everything—as surely she should 
do, seeing that she ate most—and most un- 
fortunately she preferred my part of the 
room to any other, and always reserved one 
of my tables so that I was bound to wait 
upon her. Once or twice my chief, out of 
kindness to me, tried to place her else- 
where, but she made a fuss and complained 
to the manager—and she was too rich and 
frequent a customer to offend. Then— 
after about a fortnight, during which I got 
at last to watch in a kind of terror for her 
coming, the awful thing took possession of 
me—the haunting, horrible idea——” 

He broke off, shuddering. 

“What do you mean?” And Doctor 
Richards threw away the end of his cigar 
and stood up, bending his eyes down upon 
his visitor sternly. ‘What horrible idea?” 

Hans shook his head forlornly. 

“You won’t believe it if I confess it,” 
he said, “and yet it is true. I felt that I 





He craned his neck forward and spoke hurriedly, glancing 
round from time to time as though he felt himself 


overshadowed by some haunting phantom 


must kill that woman! I feel now—yes, 
even now—that I must kill her! I waited 
She ate more 
she ought not to be allowed to 


upon her this very evening. 


than ever 
live!” 

The doctor said nothing. 

“When I see her,” continued the unhappy 
man, “incessantly eating—living to eat, 
thinking to eat, spending money to eat— 
I feel that there is something monstrous 
and fiendish about her that should be de- 
stroyed. If the multitude of oysters she 
swallows were not already dead before they 
went down her throat, I can imagine one 
saying to the other, as they follow in pro- 
cession through her dreadful gullet: ‘Alas, 
my brother’—like the ox in the advertise- 
ment, looking at the potted-beef essence— 
‘alas, my brother! What a fate is ours, 
to perish in this cavernous human maw, 
darker and more unclean than any region of 
the sea!’ Then the soles a la dauphine, 
which she orders so often—soles rolled and 
stuffed with oysters or lobster, and served 
with oyster- or lobster-sauce. They are 
a la dauphine with lobster, but with oys- 
ters they are @ la Rothschild—and the 
truites d la Périgueux, an expensive dish, 
where the trout are stuffed with truffles and 
served with Périgueux satice. Ah! Doyou 
know the smell of Périgueux sauce—the 
rich, brown stock mixed with wine and 


truffles? I 
have watched 
our diners snuff up that smell as though it 
were sweeter than roses. To me it is rank 
poison! Then there is the poulet dl’estragon, 
which my fiendish fat woman loves more than 
her own soul—heaven forgive me for the 
suggestion that she has a soul!—a chicken 
stuffed with chopped liver and bacon and tar- 
ragon, and served in a sickening white sauce 
with tarragon; and the Jangues d’agneaux dla 
persane, the tongues of poor little lambs 
sliced in halves and stewed in wine with 
mushrooms or truffles. Ah, if those tongues 
could speak! And there is no stop to the 
feeding, no pause, no satiety—one dish is 
removed to make way for another. The 
strong false teeth masticate all as in a mill; 
the large, hard stomach receives it. There 
is no surfeit. It is as though this woman 
were an eating machine for which nothing 
in the world exists—except food! And I 
feel that she must be removed—she should 
not exist! Through her, I have lost what 
little appetite remained to me; through 
her, every sense has been blunted in me— 
sight, touch, taste, smell—I am a mere 
automatic machine of a man, a walking 
misery! I cannot eat; I can scarcely sleep; 
I live as in a wretched dream—a nightmare 
—wondering when I shall be allowed to 
wake.” 
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There was a moment’s silence—then 
Doctor Richards spoke in an easy, level, 
commonplace tone. 

“You are morbid and overwrought,” he 
said. ‘I quite believe that you feel all these 
exaggerated sensations—and I have no 
wish to make light of your case, but it is 
one of nerves—merely nerves. You speak 
as if your fat woman were the only one in 
existence—why, man, there are hundreds 
of them! Noend of women, and men, too, 
eat as if they were pigs fattening for killing!” 

“But the pigs are killed!” persisted Hans, 
with marked emphasis. ‘Doctor, they 
are killed!” 

“True! They are killed for food—but 
human beings are no use for that.” And 
Doctor Richards smiled. “We are not 
cannibals! Now look here! I'll prescribe 
for you—you are to take a dose of medicine 
to-night. And the next thing to do is to 
ask for a holiday—a fortnight off.” 

“T cannot,” said Hans; “it would mean 
dismissal—for this is the busiest season of 
the year—and some one would replace me 
instantly.” 

“Would that matter?” 

“It would very much matter! My fa- 
ther would be furious—because he would 
say that I could never get another place so 
helpful to my future.” 

“TI see.” And the doctor stroked his 
chin thoughtfully. ‘Well, take your dose 
to-night and see what it will do for you. I 
think it will compose you and possibly give 
you an appetite.” 

“Ach, no!” And Hans sprang up in a 
kind of desperation. “I will not eat! I 
will not put the hateful food into my 
mouth!” 

The doctor eyed him with cold serenity. 

“You will not? That’s nonsense! You 
will do what you are told. If you don’t, 
you'll go off altogether—and there’ll be 
nothing but an asylum for you.” 

Hans Eyder gazed at him with terrified 
eyes. 

“An asylum? You mean that I shall 
lose my poor senses?” 

The doctor nodded. 

“I thought so,” muttered Hans grimly. 
“She will drive me mad, and yet she will 
go on eating!” 

“You must pull yourself together,”’ 
continued Doctor Richards emphatically. 
“You must take your three meals a day and 
exercise, whenever you can, in the open air. 
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You must make up your mind not to think 
of the people your calling obliges you to 
wait upon, any more than if they were 
blocks of wood. And you must take my 
prescription for a week, and then call upon 
me again.” 

He went to his desk and wrote a few 
words rapidly on a half-sheet of paper. 

“There!” he said. “Get that made up 
at the nearest chemist’s on your way home. 
And remember what I say to you—it’s all 
nerves, and nerves must be mastered. 
I’ve heard your trouble, such as it is, and 
it amounts to very little—simply this: As 
a waiter you have grown sick of the sight of 
food and the people who eat it, especially 
of one person, and that person a fat woman. 
That’s all. You see it’s really nothing— 
but your imagination works upon your 
nerves to such an extent that you’re ex- 
aggerating your symptoms into a serious 
ailment. And it will become very serious, 
if you don’t take care.” 

Hans Eyder took the prescription with 
a trembling hand. 

“JT thank you, sir,” he said, in a low 
voice. “Your fee 

“Ts nothing!” And the doctor laughed 
cheerily. “Your case is worth a dozen 
fees, Hans; it’s such an unusual and curious 
one.. Now, be a man! Fight against this 
stupid obsession of the fat woman and her 
succulent dinners and suppers. Look on 
your restaurant as a part of a vast men- 
agerie where all the lions, tigers, bears, and 
monkeys feed. They have nothing to do 
with you or you with them—not if you look | 
at it in a sensible way—and that’s the way I 
expect you to try and look at it—will you?” 

Hans Eyder made a ghostly attempt at 
an answering smile and took up his hat. 

“Yes,” he said, “I will try. You have 
been very kind—thank you! I'll do my 
best.” 

“That’s right! Have you got your pre- 
scription? Good! Now will you take a 
dose to-night before going to bed—and to- 
morrow g 

“To-morrow?” 
questioningly. 

“To-morrow, you'll feel twenty per cent. 
better. I shall be dining myself at the res- 
taurant in a day or two, and I'll have a look 
at you.” 

Hans smiled a pallid smile once more. 

“‘Good-night, sir,” he said. 

“Good-night.” 


Hans looked at him 
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The study door opened and closed. He 
was gone. Doctor Richards sat down in 
his easy chair, smiling a little. 

“Curious—curious—very curious!” he 
said to himself. ‘‘When I come to con- 
sider the question, it’s very odd that we 
never think of the waiters in hotels and 
restaurants as likely to suffer from the daily 
spectacle of an eating mass of men and 
women! I don’t think I should like it my- 
seli—upon my soul, I don’t! Morning, 
noon, and night—always handing fresh 
preparations of food, clearing away dirty 
plates and dishes, and always laying out 
tables and seeing one set of feeders go to 
make way for others—really we are very 
inconsiderate! Personally, I should be 
quite ill if I had to do nothing but hand 
food all day to all sorts of people—serve 
the food, smell the food, clear away the food 
—then bring it on again and go through the 
whole routine every day, Sundays not ex- 
cepted. Poor Hans Eyder! He’s a little 
queer—but I rather feel for him.” 

A week or so passed, and the claims of 
many more important patients than Hans 
Eyder occupied the doctor’s time and 
care—indeed, he had almost forgotten his 
promise to see the unhappy waiter again. 
However, chance—or destiny—decided that 
he should be invited to dine with a friend 
at the very restaurant where Hans was em- 
ployed, and it was then that he suddenly 
remembered the case of the “‘lost appetite.” 
His interest was reawakened, and he ac- 
cepted his friend’s invitation with alacrity, 
feeling keenly curious as to the result of his 
prescription on the mental and physical 
condition of the singularly obsessed man. 
On sitting down to table he looked search- 
ingly in all directions, but could not see 
Hans Eyder on duty anywhere. It was a 
crowded night, and every place was taken— 
the clinking of plates and glasses and knives 
and forks, the monkeylike jabber of tongues, 
and the clamor of the band made the huge 
dining-room a very pandemonium. 

“T expect he has left,” said Doctor 
Richards, in a soliloquizing sotto voce. ‘He 
must have found he couldn’t stand it any 
longer.” 

“What are you muttering about?” asked 
his friend and host of the evening, a cheer- 
ful young surgeon, distinguished for his 
success in the most harrowing operations. 

“Was I talking to myself? It’s an awful 
habit, I know. I was looking for a waiter 
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who consulted me about his health some 
days ago—a curious creature! He has lost 
his appetite through constantly offering 
food to other people.” 

“T don’t wonder,” said the young sur- 
geon. “It must be perfectly sickening, 
I should die or go mad if I had to serve 
savory dishes every day to all these overfed 
guzzlers.”’ 

“‘Aren’t we overfed guzzlers ourselves, 
perhaps?” suggested Doctor Richards. 

“Not we! Why, I don’t dine at a res- 
taurant once ina blue moon! [I live on cold 
mutton and rice pudding for the most part 
—haven’t time to eat anything else. I’ma 
bachelor, and my housekeeper has an easy 
place. She likes to be out a good deal, and 
she is! She roasts mutton once a week— 
and we go at it till it’s finished. It’s the 
easiest sort of meat to deal with. But to- 
night is a ‘night out’ with me. I shan’t 
have another for a long time—or will you, 
I expect?” 

“Well, no.” And Doctor Richards’s 
eyes still roved inquiringly over the crowded 
room, where the dinner was now in full 
progress. ‘I’m not devoted tofood. I eat 
to live, and I prefer the simplest fare, know- 
ing it to be the most wholesome—but a good 
many folks live to eat 

Suddenly a loud, wild peal of harsh laugh- 
ter rang out, overtoppifg all the other 
sounds—laughter as unlike hilarity as the 
clatter of saucepans is unlike music. Sev- 
eral people started and looked round to- 
ward the quarter whence the unnatural 
noise proceeded. There, some dire con- 
fusion was evident. A small crowd had 
collected; diners were leaving their tables 
in alarm, and several waiters were per- 
ceived struggling together as in a football 
“scrum.” Doctor Richards jumped up 
and hastened to see what was the matter, 
his friend following him. An amazing 
spectacle confronted them—the massive 
figure of an exceedingly fat woman, elabo- 
rately dressed in. pale-pink silk and crowned 
with a diamond tiara, but splashed from 
head to foot with brown gravy! A fallen 
dish was at her feet, and glistening portions 
of meaty substance, with accompanying 
chopped vegetables, were strewn on all sides, 
as rosebuds are strewn fora bride. Waiters 
armed with every kind of sponge, towel, and 
cloth, were busily at work, wiping up the 
horrible trails of the disaster; and the lady’s 
companion, a thin, hungry-looking man, 
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was gesticulating angrily and talking in 
several languages about an “atrocious 
act.” But the central point of interest was 
one waiter—no other than Hans Eyder— 
who, held firmly by two or three of his fel- 
lows, lay on the floor, kicking and struggling 
like a wild animal refusing to be trapped 
into its cage.. 

“Tt is done!” he shouted. “I have had 
my way! Ihave unburdened my soul! It 
is done!” 

The fat lady grew as pale as her chron- 
ically inflamed complexion would allow. 
She gazed helplessly and speechlessly at her 
companion, forcing a sickly smile in re- 
sponse to the various efforts which were 
being made to rid her gown of the horrid 
brown marks, which not only stained her 
pink-silk costume but also her face, neck, 
and arms. It would have certainly called 
for some heroism on her part to walk through 
the room and confront a crowd of spectators 
in such a condition, though the general 
curiosity was by this time so much aroused 
that everybody who could get near the 
scene of excitement did so. Amid sup- 
pressed laughter and wonderment, Doctor 
Richards approached the struggling man, 
whispering a word or two to those who held 
him in their grip. 

“Hans Eyder!” he said, in a clear voice. 
“Hans Eyder! What’s all this about? 
Get up and behave yourself!” 

There was a moment’s astonished si- 
lence. Then Hans Eyder scrambled slowly 
to his feet and stared round him be- 
wilderedly. 

“Who called me?” he demanded. 

Catching sight of the doctor’s stern face, 
he gave vent to another burst of laughter, 
loud, long, and uncontrolled. 

““Ha-ha, Doctor! It’s you, is it? Why 
didn’t you come before? Never mind; 
you’ve hit the right moment! Look at 
her! Eat, eat, eat—nothing but eat! I 
could stand it no longer. I threw the en- 
trée at her—yes—to prevent her from 
eating it! See! It was a kind act. I 
could have killed her—but I have only 
spoiled her gown. Yes—to show her the 
color of the gravy on pink—the color of 
the awful sauce Périgueux! She knows now 
what it looks like—what it smells like! 
Ach, Gott! It is on her face—look at it— 
on her neck—it is sticky and greasy—it 
must be washed off!”” Then, with a sudden 
change of demeanor, he threw up his hands 
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in despair. “It is all over!” he cried. “TI 
can stand it no longer! There she is—my 
ruin, my despair! She has destroyed my 
peace, my sleep, my appetite, my future 
prosperity, my senses! Yes—my senses! 
They are gone! I cannot see anything but 
food and the eating of food—ali day long— 
almost all night long! Ach, Gott! It is 
terrible—it is against nature—it is blas- 
phemy to make a god of the stomach!” 

Everyone drew back in alarm and amaze- 
ment at this wild tirade, and the fat lady 
looked nervously about her for some way of 
escape. She did not speak—she ; could 
hardly do so with sauce Périgueux trickling 
down her nose and off her chin in dark- 
brown drops. At that moment, an official 
of the restaurant appeared with a cloak. 

“Tf you will kindly step this way, madam,” 
was the polite and conciliatory murmur. 

She was covered in an instant, and with 
head down-bent to show as little of the sauce 
Périgueux as might be, she made her escape, 
people being too intent on the behavior of 
the unfortunate Hans to pay more atten- 
tion to her than was shown in a few amused 
and compassionate glances. Her gaunt 
male friend remained behind, still talking 
angrily and gesticulating violently, threat- 
ening every possible sort of revenge on the 
staff of the restaurant, who were not in any 
sense responsible for the scene. 

“Now, Hans Eyder,” said Doctor Rich- 
ards, ‘“‘come with me!” 

The unfortunate waiter began to tremble 
violently. 

“You will not shut me up!” he stam- 
mered. “TI will not harm anyone—you will 
have pity——” 

The manager just then approached the 
head waiter. 

““What’s the matter?” he demanded. 

The head waiter explained. 

“Hans Eyder—a very good waiter, as a 
rule—was serving a lady at this table, when 
he became suddenly excited and threw the 
dish at her—that is the offense,” he said 
suavely. “The lady’s dress is spoiled— 
of course we shall compensate and do all in 
our power to make amends. I should like to 
mention that the young man has not been 
well P 

“T can confirm that statement,” put in 
Doctor Richards. ‘I am a qualified phy- 
sician, and I can prove that the man is men- 
tally off balance—not actually mad. He 
wants complete rest. His trouble is that 





he has seen too much feeding among the 
overfed, and it has got on his nerves. I 
have been prescribing for him”—here he 
turned confidentially to the manager—* of 


course he must leave your service at once. 
I'll take him with me for a few days and see 
what can be done with him.” 

A little more consultation went on, and 
the groups of smiling, staring, fashionably 
attired bystanders dispersed and returned 
to their interrupted dinners. A few of them 
cast dubious and suspicious glances at the 
waiters who attended them, as though they 
were wondering if there were more Hans 
Eyders about—men who had “seen too 
much feeding among the overfed.” Grad- 
ually, however, order was restored; Hans 
was led off, a waiter holding him by each 
arm lest he should run away. But he went 
very quietly, and Doctor Richards and his 
friend took charge of him. As they got 
into a taxi and the door was shut, Hans 
shook his fist out of the window at the 
lighted entrance of the brilliant restaurant. 

“Never again,” he exclaimed, “never! 
I will die sooner than enter that den for 
devouring—that accursed eating-hole!”’ 

After this, the unfortunate man lay ill 
for many weeks. In his disgust at the sight 
of food, he had starved himself for so long, 
and his system had become so impoverished, 
that it was with the greatest difficulty that 
Doctor Richards at last brought him round 
to a sane and normal condition. And then? 


He turned himself 
to farming, and fed cattle 
and poultry instead of human beings 


Why, then he went back to the Father- 
land—to the sausage and sauerkraut and 
currant soup of his native people. But he 
never became a hotel proprietor, as his fa- 
ther had planned for him. He turned him- 
self to farming, and fed cattle and poultry 
instead of human beings, having the deep 
satisfaction of knowing that these ‘‘inferior”’ 
creatures only eat when they are hungry, 
and never, like “fashionable” men and 
women, when they are more than overfull. 

And this story is told, just as it hap- 
pened, for no other reason than that it may 
suggest to the vast army of feeders at res- 
taurants generally, a thought—a compas- 
sionate thought for their waiters—so that 
they may pause in their constant guzzling 
and swilling to consider for a moment 
whether the tired, patient men who run to 
and fro with endless dishes and drinks are 
not sick to death of the sight of them—and, 
with this considerate view, to give way to 
such humane sympathy as may induce them 
to eat with greater modesty and moderation. 
Moreover, when eating at all, to do so with 
less noise, with less oily suction and ugly 
munching; and when giving their orders 
for food, to wait for it till it is served with 
less visible impatience and goggle-eyed 
greed. It is true that, in these “educated” 
days, the stomach has been raised to the 
position of a Person of Importance, but 
’tis pity to place it on a throne for worship 
as our daily deity. 
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Those big, blunt fingers were able to make the strings alive, while the massive face took on an 


expression sugzesting that no human being is too black to have a soul 
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O other living thing was in sight 
on that desolate landscape. He 
seemed to have all Mexico to 
himself. 

Black and enormous he was—pure black, 
with no white man’s blood in the African. 
His long, regular steps over the hot trail 
across the cactus-dotted sands toward a 
mountain ridge had the rhythmic stride 
that seemed able to go to the world’s end 
without pause. Slung over his shoulder 
was all his property—a bag of clothes and a 
battered pigskin mandolin-case. His big 
forearm, with its hard muscle, formed a 
cradle against his ribs for what he was 
pleased to call his “fambly.” 

He gave the family’s ear a delicate, caress- 
ing pressure with the fingers of his free 
hand. At this, the family opened eyes 
almost as large as the rest of his head— 
soft, brown, melting eyes which obviously 
said, ‘‘I love you and trust you, master, 
and worship you as a kind of god.” 

Undoubtedly the family was dog—very 
small dog, of a mixed yellowish shade and 
brindle, with traces of toy terrier and bull 
and pointer, and the flappy ears and bunchy 
legs of the dachshund. 

“T’se still carryin’ yo’, yo’ idle rich,” 
said the black man, grinning. 

‘Dat’s ’case I’se a pacin’ dawg an’ looks 
nor’west an’ travels so’west, an’ the wind 
agin’ the flap o’ my ears keeps me a-tack- 
in’,” answered the family; or, rather, the 
biack man said for the family, in a small, 
quizzical, ventriloquistic voice that sounded 
suitable to a philosophic little mongrel dog. 

‘An’ whar’d we be, I’d like to know, 
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chile, if Abraham Lincoln hadn’t freed the 
slaves?”’ asked the black man. 

““Yo’d be back in ol’ Mis’sipp’, an’ I’d be 
lickin’ the sore places whar dat son of a 
gun of a Barbadian yo’ took me away from 
kicked me last,” replied the dog. 

“T suttinly took a fancy to yo’, yo’ lil 
piece o’ bones an’ hair dat I seen yelpin’ 
way off down on an island in the seas,” the 
black man proceeded. “An’ now, after 
hikin’ thousands 0’ miles, we’s hikin’ up a 
hill in Mexico with only two bits in the 
chancellery of the exchequery, an’ we’s 
gwine to keep hikin’ till we strikes grub, 
"case cactus is a prickly fruit an’ scorpions 
is indigestive eatin’, an’ I ain’t been dis-a- 
way befo’, an’ I’se natcherally of a curious 
natcher.”’ 

From the top of the rise they looked out 
on a bare valley, with a group of mine- 
buildings pasted against the opposite wall. 
In the foreground, a Mexican with a pack- 
burro was approaching. 

“T’'ll palaver with the li’l native,” ob- 
served the black man. 

The little native stood amazed, with 
dropped jaw, as he stared up at the im- 
mense figure that confronted him on the 
trail—the immensest, blackest being he had 
ever seen. 

“Don’t yo’ git scared,” said the giant, in 
fluent Spanish jargon. “Dis yeah dawg 
looks savage, but he don’t bite. Jes’ yo’ 


tell me all bout dat ’are mine an’ the folks 
dat runs it.” 

“Tt’s the Bluebird mine,” replied the 
peon, hastening to relate all he knew on the 
subject. 


“Senor William Dodge is the 
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boss, and he’s a fine, a very fine young 
gringo. And there’s Sefiorita Garland, too, 
and she’s a fine young lady. And a day’s 
march away, the other side of the divide, 
is a mine called the Double Eagle.” 

“ Adios, senor, an’ many thanks!”’ 

The little native was relieved to find that 
this monster bade him good day in the man- 
ner of a grandee, instead of plucking one of 
his arms from its socket or his head from 
his body. With a long, swinging step, the 
black man took up the march, and some- 
thing in his stride, something in the look of 
his eyes suggested a haunting, fate-driven 
restlessness that had kept him on the move. 


Il 


ONLY the long reach of the fingers of 
Destiny—which are very long- reaching, 
indeed—could make a vagabond American 
negro; hiking over a stretch of Mexican 
desert, play a vital part in the life of Jasper 
Dodge. A beam of sunlight over the roofs 
of lower sky-scrapers lay across Jasper 
Dodge’s firm jaw and the weather-beaten, 
seamed neck, which revealed that he, too, 
had known deserts, and that not chance but 
his own efforts had raised him to the power 
and luxury indicated by the spacious private 
office on the twentieth floor of the Zenith 
Building. 

In common with the negro who had only 
two bits in his pocket, the man who had 
securities worth millions in the vaults in 
the cellar .of the Zenith had a haunting 
misery in his heart, and the form of it, 
visualized through a wakeful night, ap- 
peared in the life as the door opened. A 
fastidiously dressed young man of twenty- 
five or six entered. His well-oiled hair was 
brushed back from a nondescript forehead. 
He wore a scarab and a large ruby on his 
fingers, and in his scarf an ornate pin, and 
he carried a cane ornamented with a gold- 
inlaid serpent coiled around the crooked 
handle. 

‘““Morning, uncle!” said the caller, in a 
slightly feminine voice. 

“Morning, Hillward!” replied Jasper 
Dodge; and, as he looked Hillward Master- 
son over, his massive, stooped shoulders 
settled lower as if under the pressure of a 
weight. 


With a languid, Fifth Avenue step in keep- . 


ing with his attire, the young man crossed 
the room. The sunlight striking his eyes 


as he sat down showed them to be of a pecu- 
liar reddish black—the one thing about 
him which one was bound to remember. 
He assumed the penitent air of an experi- 
enced prodigal, who understood the way to 
the tender heart under the mask of that 
firm jaw and weather-beaten face. 

“Well, the lawyers have settled with the 
girl,” Jasper Dodge began, speaking as if he 
had a thick coating on his tongue that gave 
a nasty taste, “and your scrape won’t get 
into the papers, as I feared it would.” 

Jasper Dodge had a way of settling 
things, so Hillward was not surprised; but 
he was none the less relieved. 

“Thanks,” he said. .“‘And thank Sorby. 
Sorby’s a clever man.” 

“Oh, Sorby didn’t look after it in per- 
son.’’ Dodge replied. ‘“‘He’s a corporation 
lawyer. That kind of a job is not in his line. 
He turned it over to a lawyer who is used 
to such cases.” 

“Yes; it must have required a lot of— 
er—tact. I feel pretty mean about it, and 
I’ve made up my mind that this is the last 
time I 

“As you've said before!”’ Jasper Dodge 
cut in. “I don’t mind your — money 
—youth will have its fling. I didn’t have 
mine, and I wanted you to have yours. I 
can put up with drinking and gambling, 
but this was an honest girl, “of good, respect- 
able parents, and you promised to marry 
her to gain your ends.” 

Hillward had long since learned that 
owning up to guilt frankly was the way to 
win the governor’s forgiveness. 

_ “Yes; my blood got warm—I forgot my- 
self!”” he said; and his eyes turned as red 
as the ruby on his finger. “I’m young, and 
a man!” 

“A man, you say!” Dodge exclaimed. 
“You used an automobile and a wine din- 
ner, but the thing you did I once saw a 
negro lynched for in Texas. I know some- 
thing of life and men, though not as much 
as you do about what you call gentlemen. 
I know there are men of rotten hearts in 
every class of society—men equal to crime, 
to murder—yes, in your own world, Hill- 
ward. I don’t like to think that—” Jasper 
Dodge bit his lips as if he would not-permit 
himself to give words to a fear. 

“Going strong this morning!” thought 
Hillward. ‘Yes, sir,” he said aloud. 

Jasper Dodge leaned his big, knuckly, 
hand hardgon the desk-edge. 
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“My boy, it’s time we took an account of 
stock,” he continued. ‘‘ You are no blood 
of mine, but the son of my wife’s sister. 
When my wife died childless, I centered my 
affections on you, after your father died 
leaving you without a penny. Am I right?” 

“Why, yes, sir, and words cannot express 
my gratitude!” answered Hillward. With 
his hands clasped on the crook of his cane 
and his pale face drawn down, he looked a 
prayerful penitent, supplicating for grace. 

“T determined that all I had missed in 
my youth you should enjoy. I sent you to 
the best technical college in order to pre- 
pare you to run my business. But maybe 
I overdid the thing and am to blame as 
much as you. I loved you, and I was gen- 
erous. Maybe it took you so long to get 
through college because you had to go 
through with a car and chauffeur. People 
say I’m stubborn and eccentric and foolish 
where my affections are concerned. Any- 
way, but for me you might be pounding a 
typewriter or an adding machine for fifteen 
per. You don’t deny that, do you?” 

“Yes, sir, it’s very true,” Hillward agreed. 

“But I’ve never adopted you. You are 
not my legal heir.” 

There Hillward gave a start—a genuine 
start. His fingers played nervously with 
the serpent’s head. 

‘And there is another man I’ve never 
told you of—one who is my legal heir.” 

Hillward turned white; there was not 
even any color in his usually red lips. He 
gasped; his jaw dropped at the horror of 
anyone standing between him and the se- 
curities in the vaults, which he had always 
thought would be his as soon as the gov- 
ernor passed away. 

“I had a brother Joe,” Jasper Dodge 
continued, “and he and I were partners 
and prospectors until a woman came be- 
tween us. Those were rough days in the 
Leadville country, and he and I fought it 
out, and he licked me and got the woman. 
She led him a devil of a life while she stayed 
with him. After a while luck came my way, 
and I held on to what I had and made more. 
Joe drifted to Australia prospecting, had 
his ups and downs, and married a good 
woman and had a son and died dirt-poor. 
Well, I guess I couldn’t get over the old 
bitterness of Joe’s licking me, for I resented 
the fact that he, though penniless, should 
have a son, while I had money but no son. 
So I decided to do for you as I would for a 
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son. It’s one of my characteristics to stick 
to any enterprise I back, through all the 
turns of the market, and I’ve stuck to you.” 

“Yes, sir, you have,” replied Hillward 
humbly. ‘And the other—other nephew? 
Where is he?”’ he asked feverishly. 

‘““We’re coming to that. As I said, I set 
out to make you a finished product—which 
has been the natural ambition for their 
heirs of a good many old diamonds in the 
rough like me. But I wasn’t so mean that 
I didn’t send out to Australia to make in- 
quiries if Joe’s son was in need. I found he 
had a job and was almighty independent. 
I didn’t hear of him again till, about six 
weeks ago, my chief engineer recommended 
one William Dodge to take charge of the 
Bluebird mine in Mexico, in which it suits 
my plan for the present to be a blind par - 
ner. William Dodge was my father’s name, 
and young William don’t know that I o.k’d 
the chief’s recommendation, though every- 
body knows I own the Double Eagle mine, 
about thirty miles away on the other side of 
a divide.” 

“Quite romantic!” Hillward managed to 
say. 

“T’ve got William Dodge’s first month’s 
report. He has reorganized things and, 
without reducing anybody’s pay, has in- 
creased the output and lowered expenses. 
If he keeps on making good—well, Hillward, 
I may conclude to back another horse. I 
can cut you off without a cent if I choose, 
though I wouldn’t do that. You’d have a 
hundred a month, paid weekly. It’s your 
last chance and it’s up to you!” 

Jasper Dodge had delivered his ultima- 
tum. Hillward felt faint and dizzy, but his 
facility did not desert him. He realized 
that the old methods of the prodigal would 
not do in this crisis. There must be bold 
enterprise. He must act like the stupid 
young men who wear baggy trousers and 
work for a living in good plays and stories. 

“T am going to take that chance!” he 
exclaimed, with an earnestness born of 
desperation. ‘My mind was made up when 
I came down-town this morning. I want to 
break right away from Broadway and tan- 
goes into the open. I want to start at the 
bottom and learn how to use my education. 
Let me go down to Mexico!” 

“Mexico, eh?” said Jasper Dodge nar- 
rowly; then a light came into his eyes. 
At last, Hillward was coming to himself; 
and Hillward was the one he wanted to win, 
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because Hillward was the boy he had 
backed. 

“Yes, to the Double Eagle mine and 
show that I can make good, too.”’ 

“That would be rather peculiar, you on 
one side of the ridge and William on the 
other, both—’’ He broke off. His mind 
was in the vaults in the basement. Yes 
one consciously laboring to hold that prize 
and the other unconsciously laboring to 
win it. The thought was not displeasing 
to Jasper Dodge’s sporting instinct. 

“Good! Go ahead!” he said. 

“Then I'll get ready to start at once. I 
want to be off,” declared Hillward. 

He noted the good impression which his 
prompt decision had made on that man of 
decision, his uncle, before he withdrew in a 
surprisingly businesslike fashion in contrast 
with his usual languid, Fifth Avenue man- 
ner. This time he did not pause in the outer 
office to talk to his uncle’s secretary. She 
was glad of the omission. 

“Gee! I’m in for it for three months!” 
he thought, as he went down in the eleva- 
tor. “Yes; three months ought to be 
enough, and I sure handled the old man 
rather well, considering the way he erupted. 
I hope there isn’t any danger from those 
filthy revolutionists. But money will take 
care of them, and I'll not worry about that 
Willyum boob!” 

He knew Jasper Dodge’s peculiarities 
too well to be long apprehensive. The old 
man was fond of him for his nice manners 
and well-fitting clothes and gentleman’s 
address—fond of him as a finished product 
of the Dodge fortune. 

At a simple luncheon at the Hotel St. 
Gorgeous, which cost four dollars apiece, he 
imparted the astounding news to some of 
his running mates, who were properly sym- 
pathetic over the terrible exile which he 
faced. 


II 


Tue wandering black man, standing in 
the doorway of the offices of the Bluebird 
mine, saw a young man seated at a desk, 
who was Billy Dodge, and a trim young 
woman on a high bookkeeper’s stool, who 
was Miss Frances Garland. They both 
uttered an explosive breath of combined 
astonishment and amusement at the colos- 
sus out of Africa, whose lips stretched in an 
ingratiating grin over strong, white teeth, 
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while the little dog, awakening with the 
start of a passenger arriving at a station, 
yawned, flapped his hound-ears, gave a yip, 
and gazed hungrily at Dodge. 

“Thank you for not walking right 
through the wall or carrying it with you!” 
said Dodge, in his cheery voice. 

“Now, boss,” said the visitor, “I’se jes’ 
too amiable fo’ dat, lettin’ alone it might 
prejudice yo’ agin my charakter when I’se 
lookin’ fo’ a job.” 

“How far have you traveled to-day?” 

“*Bout thirty miles.”’ 

“And carried that dog all the way?” 

“YVisseh. Dat dawg’s tired. We’s been 
foolin’ along evah sence we lef’ Durango, a 
week ago.” 

‘Good 
miles!” 

“Yisseh. I reckon it’s time we stopped 
loafin’ an’ settled down to work fo’ a while. 
But we ain’t been reg’larly interduced yit. 
My name’s Absalom Montmorency Con- 
certine Spike, an’ dis yeah’s my dawg Daffo- 
dil. I named him befo’ I washed him, when 
I done thought he was all yaller. But dem’s 
our romantic travelin’-names. When we 
works, we’s Ab an’ Daff. An’, boss,” very 
softly, “I done hopes yo’ got somethin’ in 
my line.”’ 

“What can you do?” 

“T’se a reg’lar ol’ gen’ral utility, I is, 
case 0’ my venturesome ’speriences in the 
spigotty countries. I kin cook an’ scrub 
an’ drive mules an’ carpenter an’ stone- 
mason an’ chop wood, an’ I’se quite a hand 
with the li’l natives, who is allus puffickly 
amiable to me, ’case I allus speaks amiable- 
like to dem. But I reckon I’se best at 
totin’ things, ’case I ain’t what yo’ call 
anemic.” 

With this, he placed his mandolin-case 
and baggage on the floor and Daft beside 
them. 

“Now, don’t yo’ go mischiefin’ ’round 
an’ exhaust yo’self,” he warned the dog. 

Then he went over to the big safe that 
stood at one side and, bracing a powerful 
shoulder against it, pushed it into the corner. 

“Yisseh. I’se in puffickly good health,” 
he announced, expanding his enormous 
chest with a deep breath. “Does yo’ want 
me to put dat iron box back, seh?” 

“No; I wanted it in the corner, but I’ve 
delayed bringing in the peons to do it, be- 
cause they’d have to use timbers,” said 
Dodge. 
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He was laughing, and Miss Garland, from 
her bookkeeper’s stool, was laughing, too, 
while Ab regarded both with the ingrati- 
ating wistfulness of a child. 

“You must—please—you must employ 
him!” she exclaimed, in irresistible im- 
pulse. A Southern girl, who had _ been 
brought up by a mammy nurse, she had the 
Southerner’s fondness for the darky and the 
understanding of his humor. Her soft ac- 
cent, in keeping with 
her large, dark, 
trusting eyes, 
was music 
to Ab’s 
ears. 

“Vo’s 
home 


“Don't yo git scared,” said the-giant, in fluent 
Spanish jargon. “ Dis yeah dog looks 
savage, but he don't bite ™ 
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folks, ain’t yo’?” said Ab, making her a 
bow. 

“Of course we’ll take him on!” Dodge 
said. ‘And how about something to eat, 
Ab?” he asked. 

“T reckon Daff an’ me’s purty hungry.” 

Dodge took him to the kitchen, where 
Madeline, lately from Texas and almost as 
black as the skillet she used in a patroniz- 
ing gesture, remarked: 

Yo’ pore li’l dwarf! 
to grow no mo’?” 
“Now, dat ’are young lady,” 
said Ab, after his hunger was 
appeased; “‘she’s sho in love 
with Mistah Dodge as he’s 
sho in love with her. It 
didn’t take a traveled man 
long to see dat, or dat 
dey ain’t fixed it up, 
yit. Why not?” 
“Yo’s airin’ yo’ 
observations with- 
yut interior knowl- 
edge of the preju- 
dicial fact,” replied 
Madeline. “It’s 
‘case he’s only jes’ 
got his job, an’ 
he has to send 
money to his 
mammy in Aus- 
traleeyah.”’ 
‘An’ the young 
lady, why’s she 
down hyah in 
Mexicoa-puckerin’ 
her brow over book- 
keepin’ ’sponsibili- 
ties” —Ab was show- 
ing that he could use 
as big words as Made- 
line—‘‘when_ she 
b’longs up in New Or- 
leans a-wearin’ purty 
close?” 
“T will delighten yore 
ignorance,” said Madeline. 
“Her daddy was bookkeeper 
befo’ her, an’ he bein’ pore in 
health, she learned how to bookkeep by help- 
in’ him. He was one 0’ dose gen’lemanly 
white men dat keeps a-losin’ his money an’ a- 
hopin’ cheerful-like as he'll yit win the gran’ 
prize in the Mexican lottery. When he died, 
all he lef’ was a ticket fo’ the nex’ drawin’— 
an’ dat didn’t win. So she’s discolutin’ the 
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additions fo’ her livin’ an’ helpin’ suppo’t 
an ol’ aunt back home. An’ though yo’s 
evidently got hifalutin’ ideas of the per- 
ceptibility of yore understandin’ of human 
nature, let me tell yo’ dat she don’t know 
herself dat she loves him, an’ he don’t know 
hisself dat he loves her. Dat’s the white 
folks deliberationistic, genteel way of ap- 
proachful development of dere affections. 
Dey’ll jes’ suddintly git the overwhelmin’ 
devolution of the fact, some day.” 

“T gives up! Yo’ kin use bigger words ’n 
me!” exclaimed Ab admiringly. 

“T seen at oncet, though yo’ put on airs 
*bout travelin’, yo’ wasn’t collige-edu- 
cated,” said Madeline. 

“No. Daff an’ I done missed dat from 
our early environment. An’ look at the 
lovin’ way Dafi’s a-lookin’ at yo’! He’s 
suttinly taken to yo’—an’ he’s a great jedge 
of character.”’ 

“Gwan! I’se gittin’ dinnah!”’ answered 
Madeline. 

After dinner, the group on the dining- 
room porch was about to start the over- 
worked phonograph, when a softly padding, 
dusky figure appeared around the corner of 
the house with a mandolin under his arm. 

“Would yo’ care fo’ a li'l music?” asked 
Ab. There was universal assent as he re- 
moved from the battered case a beautiful, 
silver-ornamented instrument, regarding it 
lovingly as he rolled it over in inspection. 
“Missy, it’s gwine to be yore turn to talk,” 
he said to the mandolin, oblivious of his 
audience in joyous preoccupation. “ Yo’ 
done got the sweetes’ voice; yo’ don’t eat 
nothin’; yore bed is yore house, an’ yo’ 
sho earns yore keep in the spells 0’ glee an’ 
thoughtfulness yo’ gives me. When I seen 
yo’ all so purty in yore silver harness an’ yo’ 
twang-twang so true, I jes’ had to have yo’, 
jes’ like I had to have Daff. A hundred 
dollahs I paid an’ I yearned it a-rustlin’ 
mahog’ny logs in Nicaraguy, which is jes’ 
‘bout as hard work as plantin’ bananas in 
the Costa Rican swamps an’ ’bout the same 
number 0’ mosquitoes an’ pestiferous var- 
mints, which I kind 0’ missed when I was 
pushin’ the spade fo’ Colonel Goethals on 
the Panama Canal.” 

Those big, blunt fingers, used to every 
form of rough labor, were able to make the 
strings alive, while the massive face, with 
the first notes, took on an expression sug- 
gesting that no human being is too black to 
have a soul. With plantation melodies and 


odd old airs from Spain and France, picked 
up in the Caribbean, he could summon a 
host of memories and symbols and send the 
imagination traveling from the Mexican 
highlands to where the cotton blooms, or 
where the surf beats on sandy beaches under 
the shadow of coconut palms, or dank 
mists hang clammy in the jungles of 
Guiana, or derelict ships drift in the moon- 
light on a glassy sea. Often he sang the 
words softly, very softly, it seemed, in con- 
trast with his size. 

“Visseh. Dat are one was purty tearful- 
like,” he would say, ‘but some way or 
other I had to sing it;”” and there crept into 
his voice the plaintive, appealing, haunting 
restlessness of a man who seemed to suffer 
an eternal, unsatisfied Wanderlust. ‘‘How- 
somever,” he would add, with sudden change 
of mood, “now we'll have lively ones, jes’ 
like dis-a-one fo’ a li’l sample.” 

As she listened, Frances Garland looked 
away toward the bare, mesquite-fringed 
hills in the gloaming, her face serene and 
beautiful and longing—longing for things 
that lay beyond the Rio Grande—during 
the sad tunes, and a smile—the smile of the 
longing fulfilled—playing on her lips during 
the glad ones. After every number, Ab 
looked to her—to the “home folks,” as he 
had called her—for approval, and always 
found it. And he noted how Dodge bent 
covert glances on her. 

The little company remained up later 
than they ever had for the phonograph. As 
they broke up, Ab signified that he wanted 
to speak to Dodge. When they were alone, 
the giant of the primitive looked into 
Dodge’s eyes with the fondness that little 
dog Daff looked into his. 

“Dere’s somethin’ I oughter say, ’case 
yo’s been so squar’ with me,” he began, “an’ 
dat is dat I jes’ can’t stay permanent-like 
ona job. Daff an’ me’s got the hikin’ habit. 
Some mornin’, Daff’s boun’ to say to me, or 
I’se boun’ to say to Daff: ‘Feet’s gittin’ 
achy. It’s time we was on the move.’ An’ 
"way we goes off to Jamaiky or Peru.” 

“That’s all right,” replied Dodge. “Stay 
till you feel the call, whatever it is, that 
keeps you traveling.” 

“Thanky, seh, thanky! I suttinly like it 
hyah, an’ Missy Garlan’ is suttinly home 
folks,” said Ab. “But dere ain’t any what- 
ever it is to dat call,” he went on, after a 
pause, miserably. “It’s asomethin’ a-drivin’ 
me—a-drivin’ me to the ends o’ the yarth!” 
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He looked slowly around, as if seeing a 
phantom. 

“T ain’t tol’ it afore, but somehow I like 
yo’, so I—well, seh, it’s the face of my own 
brother dat keeps a-drivin’ me. We had 
the same mother, but not the same father, 
back dere in ol’ Mis’sipp’, whar things hap- 
pen dat-a-way ’mong us culled folks. He 
was mos’ as big as me, an’ I kin see how he 
looked when dat crowd o’ white men took 
him. I see him a-cowerin’ an’ confessin’, 
an’ her father a-leadin’ the white men—fo’ 
dey took him away an’ lynched him fo’ dat 
crime! Yais; dat’s the thing dat’s a-drivin’ 
me!” Something very like a sob shook the 
huge frame of this man-child. 

“Tt wasn’t your fault, Ab,” said Dodge, 
and laid his hand on Ab’s shoulder. 

“No, seh, not my fault, as I says; but he 
was my brother, as I keeps a-thinkin’,” Ab 
replied miserably. ‘An’ the thing dat’s 
a-callin’ me, like it was the call o’ home dat 
keeps a-movin’ as I moves, is the hope dat 
some time I'll have the chance to atone fo’ 
what my brother did—a chance like savin’ 
some lady from sech a crime as hissen.”’ 

Dodge could only be silent in awe and 
respect; but his hand pressed Ab’s shoulder 


with a grip that had an affection which | 
knows neither race nor color. 


“Thanky!” said Ab, 
“Thanky fo’ puttin’ yore 
shoulder dat-a-way! An’ dere yo’ are, 
Daft, a-coaxin’ with yore eyes! Yo’s tired, 
ain’t yo’, arter yore long hike sence sunup?”’ 

With the mandolin under one arm and 
the other arm nestling the little dog against 
his breast, Ab started for his quarters. 


rousing himself. 
hand on my 


IV 
EVEN Jasper Dodge used the word “des- 
tiny. 

‘And you'll stay on your side of the 
divide and William on his,” he said to 
Hillward, on parting, “each of you working 
out his destiny.”’ 

But Hillward did not remain long on his 
side. The fingers of Destiny made another 
move. Thirty miles away, where Daff 
trotted at Ab’s heels as Ab went about his 
general-utility tasks, was that “ Willyum 
boob” who threatened Hillward’s inherit- 
ance. What sort was he? Hillward could 
not sleep for thinking of, him. 

“You needn’t mention it to the old man,” 
he said to the manager of the Double 
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Eagle, “but I'll just ride over to the Blue- 
bird and look around.” 

‘All right!” the manager replied, not at 
all sorry to see him go. ‘“‘He’s too Broad- 
wayish for me,” thought he, ‘“‘and there’s 
something in him that makes me feel ugly 
and combative.” 

So, one afternoon, with a train of four 
pack-mules to carry his pété de foies gras 
and truffles and his Scotch and bottled 
cocktails and his khaki silk shirts and varied 
assortment of riding-boots, Hillward, who, 
being determined to rough it, had not taken 
his valet, appeared at the Bluebird. With 
him was his new friend, Pasquale Mora, a 
picturesque bandit who had a following in 
the hills. Hillward had spent most of his 
time shooting quail in Mora’s company, 
relying on the manager, in return for 
presents of boxes of Havanas in air-tight 
cases, to be his partisan in letters to Jasper 
Dodge. 

After they had crossed the divide and 
were in sight of the Bluebird mine, Pas- 
quale rode away to the hills. Half an hour 
later, Hillward Masterson stood in the 
doorway of the Bluebird office, where, two 
weeks before, Ab and Daff had appeared 
asking for work. 

Billy Dodge received him with the genial 
and unaffected welcome which travelers 
always find in lonely mining-camps. 

“T’ve been over at the Double Eagle 
which, as you know, my uncle, Jasper 
Dodge, owns,” said Hillward; and, as he 
surveyed Billy and the young woman on 
the bookkeeper’s stool, he decided to stay 
at the Bluebird for a while. ‘“ Perhaps you 
don’t know it, but my uncle has a majority 
interest in this mine, too.” 

“No, I didn’t know it,” Billy replied; 
and Hillward observed him bite his lips 
and flush. 

“He did know it!” thought Hillward. 
‘“‘He’s a foxy one—I can see that. Yes; he 
knows the stake he’s playing for, all right!” 

“We'll make you as comfortable as the 
rough way we live will permit,” said Billy, 
and showed Hillward to an unoccupied, 
two-roomed, corrugated-iron house. Ab 
was called on to assist in unpacking the 
elaborate equipment and supplies. 

‘Now, you seem pretty clever—how’d 
you like to be my man?” asked Hillward. 

“Help me off with my boots and breeches 
and that sort of thing?” 


“Daff an’ me ain’t had no ’sperience in 
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pullin’ off boots an’ breeches, ’case I wear 
shoes an’ pants—an’ Daff, he’s all fo’ pants, 
too,” replied Ab, whose seemingly expres- 
sionless eyes had missed no characteristic 
movement or glance of the newcomer. 

“Why, I could teach you soon enough!” 
said Hillward. ‘And I’d pay you—oh, say, 
ten dollars a week.” 

“All dat ’are wealth ’ud jes’ spile Daff. 
He’s got enough habits o’ the idle rich 
already,” said Ab. ‘An’, seh,’—Ab’s 
height seemed to increase three or four 
inches, and he raised his forearm, making 
his biceps swell—‘ dey’s some things dat I 
jes’ natcherally don’t want to learn, ’case 
I’se got sech puffickly good health.” 

As he shuffled away, he murmured to Daff, 
“Lawd, yo’d be havin’ di’monds in yore 
ears, Daff, an’ a pink ribbon ’roun’ yore 
neck, an’ a-wearin’ patent-leather shoes!” 

Back in his office, Billy Dodge was writ- 
ing out his resignation, to take effect as 
soon as his successor was appointed. For 
. Billy was aroused; and he came of the same 
stubborn, self-reliant strain as the old man 
in the twentieth story of the Zenith Build- 
ing. His reverence for the memory of his 
father was strong. He would not continue 
to work for an uncle who had employed him 
in secret and had never spoken a word or 
even written to him. But Destiny was to 
take its time in sending a successor, and 
. Billy was to stay on at the Bluebird. 

Unless the two sides of his character 
were readily reversible, Hillward could not 
have acted the part of the penitent so suc- 
cessfully in crises with Jasper Dodge. He 
praised Billy’s management of the mine and 
promised to write his commendations to 
his uncle. He was an agreeable companion, 
the finished product of the millions, adapt- 
ing himself to the conditions of another 
world and seeming not to tire of hunting 
quail in the company of Pasquale Mora, 
who appeared from the hills and returned 
to the hills. 

“An amusing brigand, not bad at heart,” 
Hillward said, of Mora. ‘My influence 
with him ought to keep his band from mak- 
ing mischief for us, Billy;” for he was now 
calling Dodge by his first name. The truth 
was that, of late, the laborers at the mine 
were getting troublesome. Billy was wor- 
ried. His second month’s report would not 
be as favorable as the first. 

But Hillward never went hunting after- 
noons. These he reserved to ride with Frances 
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and Billy. Or, if Billy could not go, he and 
Frances went together. He had the grace 
of a finished product in assisting her to 
mount and dismount; he reflected the 
glamour of another world, whose doors had 
never been opened to her, and once he 
spoke of himself as a man who had never 
fallen in love because the women of his 
circle in New York were so artificial. 

Ab seemed to hover over Frances, as if 
he disliked to have her out of his sight. She 
was his missy; she was home folks, and 
young and impressionable-like, as he told 
Madeline. Frequently, when Frances and 
Hillward rode alone, they would meet 
Ab and Daff on the trail. 

“Jes’ takin’ Daff out fo’ an airin’,”’ Ab 
would explain. 

Hillward, though he joked with Ab, came 
to loathe him no less than he hated Dodge. 
It was his secret hate of Billy that kept him 
to his new part with a fixity of purpose that 
he had never shown in anything before. 
This man who stood between him and his for- 
tune was no boob, after all, but a rival with 
a quality of sunny persistence and applica- 
tion which went straight to a goal. 


V 


PASQUALE Mora, sitting on a rock a few 
rods away from the mine-office, as he blew 
a puff of smoke through his brown nostrils, 
was watching the approach of Hillward with 
the smile of comrade to comrade. He 
caressed his smail black mustache and 
thought that if he had a silk shirt he, too, 
could be elegant. 

As Hillward paused before Mora, he 
looked around, and, no one being in sight, 
appeared to continue a conversation where 
it had been left off when they parted after 
their morning hunt. 

“T’ve brought that scarf-pin you liked. 
It is yours, mi amigo,’”’ said he. He had 
grown tired of this horseshoe set with dia- 
monds and sapphires. 

Pasquale shook it in the sunlight, his 
eyes greedily enjoying its flashes. 

“Let me fix it for you, mi amigo,” said 
Hillward, pinning it in Pasquale’s tie, also a 
gift. 

“That story you told me this morning!” ex- 
claimed Pasquale. “I’vebeen thinking ii 

“Tt interested you, then, when you had 
thought me so rich—interested you to know 
that a stroke of my uncle’s pen and all his 
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He swung blow after blow into their terror-stricken faces, increasing the circular mound of casualties 
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fortune goes to Billy Dodge and I am a 
pauper!” 

‘““A shame!” said Pasquale. ‘A shame, 
when he is not a grand gentleman who 
knows how to use money as you do! Yes, 
yes, you and I, eh? We understand each 
other, eh?” 

“Yes. You are a gallant man, a soldier 
of fortune, with the nerve for daring deeds. 
Once you had a start, you clever devil, there 
is no telling how far you would go.” 

Pasquale shrugged his shoulders. He 
rolled another corn-husk cigarette, lighted 
it, and blew the smoke between his teeth. 

“With ten thousand dollars you say—” 
Hillward began. 

“So little to you now,” Pasquale re- 
minded him, “but to-morrow more than 
you have in the whole world, perhaps. 
With ten thousand dollars I could buy arms 
for five hundred men and have a silk shirt 
like yours, mi amigo.” 

‘“‘So brave a man as you, Pasquale, shall 
have the money, if—if—’’ and Hillward 
paused, as if the other could see over the 
precipice as well as he. 

“Tf you are sure you are going to have it 
yourself and not Sefor Dodge—is it so?”’ 

" “Ves.” 

The two pairs of eyes that met in a look 
of understanding were blood red. Without 
another word, Hillward turned away. 

“Tt is a pleasant afternoon, a good after- 
noon. I feel ready for brave deeds,” 
Pasquale called. 

‘“‘And I shall ride far to-day,” Hillward 
returned. 

‘But if I do not get the ten thousand, I'll 
have a story of my own,” said Pasquale. 

“T understand.” 

Billy could not ride that afternoon; there 
were threats of trouble among the laborers 
which kept him at the mine. Ab, with 
Madeline, working in his new garden on the 
hill above the corrugated iron building 
which served as dining-room and kitchen, 
did not fail to see Frances and Hillward as 
they rode away, alone. 

“Dem watahmelyums done come up fine, 
ain’t dey, Madeline?”’ he asked. 

‘““My mouf’s a-waterin’ fo’ ’em already,” 
answered Madeline. ‘‘When dey’s ripe 
we'll have roas’ chicken—’fore the Lawd 
we will! Ki yi!” 

She broke into a screaming giggle over 
the dizzily enchanting prospect. Daff, 





curled up asleep, opened his eyes, and, see- 
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ing that no harm had happened to Ab, 
closed them again. For Daff was as con- 
vinced that he guarded Ab from harm as 
Ab was that he guarded Daff. 

“Dat li’l dawg’s suttinly one of the 
regularist sleepers, an’ I’se right glad of it, 
case his constitution’s so delicate,’’ mused 
Ab, and then returned to the subject of 
melons. “I allus carries some seed in my 
pack, an’ Lawd! I don’t know how many 
patches I’se started, but—” and he paused 
in his work abstractedly—“I’se never 
stayed long nuff fo’ dem to git ripe. Me 
an’ Daff got res’less an’ had to move on.” 

“Tf yo’ cares fo’ my impartial, disinterred 
opinion, it’s time yo’ settled down,” put in 
Madeline. 

‘An’ if dere’s anythin’ as would make 
me settle down, it’s yo’, Madeline,” said 
Ab, looking her full in the eye. 

‘““Now, don’t yo’ go kiddin’ into no mo’ 
of yore love-makin’,” Madeline said sternly, 
“case I wants a man as isn’t startin’ off fo’ 
the archipelagoes 0’ the remotes’ Caribbean 
when I wants him to chop wood fo’ gittin’ 
breakfus!” 

“Dat’s so; dat’s so!” replied Ab sadly, 
and went on with his work. 

At length he rested on his hoe and looked 
away toward the trail, his gaze lingering on 
the two receding figures on horseback for 
a while. Then it swept around to the mine. 
There was something supernatural in the 
keenness of his sight for objects at a dis- 
tance, which went with the swiftness of his 
likes and dislikes and his almost clairvoyant 
understanding of what was passing in the 
minds of others. He was staring long and 
steadily now, his head thrust forward as if 
he were seeing with more than his eyes, 
which were screened by a lowering scowl of 
the brow, while his lips began twitching 
and he beat a tattoo on the hoe-handle. 

““Mebbe Mistah Billy needs me,” he said 
suddenly, dropping the hoe. “I reckon 
I'll go over t’ the mine!”’ 

He started without ‘picking up Daff or 
even calling him to follow. 

““Somethin’ purty pow’ful’s dynamicking 
his mind when he done fergit Daff!”’ thought 
Madeline. 

Ab cut straight across the landscape, not 
bothering with paths, at first with his long, 
springy stride, which was equal to the aver- 
age man’s trot. But he had not gone far 
before he broke into a kind of lope, his scowl 
contracting in rigid seams and the moodi- 











ness of his eyes breaking into 
flame. He was heading for 
a blotch around a shait- 
mouth, which he had 
guessed, even from the 
distance of the garden, 
was human beings. 
When he heard voices 

rising to angry tones 

he uttered a cry, a 

strange, demonlike 

cry, which might 

have been a Hot- 
tentot call to 
battle, and, his 
mighty chest 
pumping, his 
fists clenched 
as his arms 
swung in time 
with his pace, 
his speed be- 
came that of a 
desperate race 
against time. 
Forty or fifty 
peons were in 
the seething 
crowd, gesticu- 
lating and threat- 
ening. The hoarse 
roar was silenced for 

an instant by a stern, cool, 

warning voice: 

“Now, don’t shoot again! Put up 
your knives! Tell me what you want!” 

Yes, “Mistah Billy” did need him. With 
a wound in his arm bleeding freely, Dodge 
stood by the shaft-mouth, his back against 
a timber, his face white and resolute, forc- 
ing an instapt’s truce by his steady, un- 
flinching look. 

A creature that had the quickness of a 
tiger, the blows of a battering-ram; a crea- 
ture monstrous and fearless as the giant of a 
sable mythology; a creature who, in a whirl- 
wind of savagery, was knocking peons flat, 
driving his knees into spines, dislocating 
necks with a twist, crushing legs, arms, and 
bodies aside into a gasping mass, tore his 
way to Billy’s side, where he seized the ring- 
leader of the peons as if he were a bag of 
meal and, raising him on high, threw him 
over the heads of the crowd upon the rocky 
hillside. Those who were not down stood 
back, aghast, as before some apparition out 
of the primeval. 
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A wrenched 
wrist let go of the 
weapon, and he was 


jerked from the saddle 
“Stan’ back; 
hyah me? 


Yo’ 


back thar! 
Ab’s talkin’ to yo’!” 

He swung blow after blow into their ter- 
ror-stricken faces, increasing the circular 


stan’ 


mound of casualties. What chance had 
these little men against this devil, with his 
eyes rolling in a frenzy, his great, strong 
teeth set and showing between his stretched, 
pinkish lips? 

“Dat son of a gun of a Pasquale dat put 
yo’ up to dis hyah job o’ murder, he didn’t 
come ‘long, did he?”’ Ab demanded; and, 
at this revelation of knowledge, which 


seemed as supernatural as his strength, 
their jaws fell another degree toward dis- 
location. 


Now he drew his big red hand- 
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kerchief from his pocket and bound Billy’s 
arm, whispering, “I’se got to ’void any 
funny bizness while I’se gittin’ yo’ way!” 

He turned to the crowd again: 

“T’row yore shootin’ irons an’ cutlery 
down dat shaft! Dat’s right! An’ yo’, dat 
big knife yo’ got in yore shirt—yo’ hyah 
me?” He held up his crossed fingers, while 
he rolled his eyes inwarc till onty the whites 
showed in a most diabolical manner. “If 
anyone o’ yo’ so much as coughs, I'll tear 
his head offen his shoulders, or voodoo him 
daid with a wish, jes’ as I prefer, not to 
mention all his relashuns’ll die violent like 
dey was pizened!”’ 

The peons lay where they had fallen or 
stood rooted to the ground as Ab lifted 
Dodge, in spite of his protestations that he 
could walk, and started down the hillside. 

“It seems to me, now, Ab, that you've 
paid that debt you had in mind,” said he. 

“No, seh; I — see it dat-a-way,”’ re- 
plied Ab; ‘case I’se done dis yeah sort 0’ 
thing three or fo’ times afore. Dem 1i’l 
natives is pow’ful superstitious, an’ my 
complexion is pow’ful black, an’ dey’s puf- 
fickly amiable, as I said befo’, if yo’ knows 
how to handle ’em.” 

When he had Dodge resting on his bed, 
with Madeline in attendance, a pair of paws 
were raised to the door-sill and a pair of 
hound-ears flapped to the accompaniment 
of a yip. 

“Why, if dere ain’t Daff!”’ exclaimed Ab, 
giving the little dog a pat. “Ido b’lieve yo’ 
done follered me all the way to the mine an’ 
back. An’ I kin see yo’ feet is hurty from 
the effort. Mistah Billy, now ain 't he the 
mos’ affectiones’ li’] dawg yo’ evah did 
hyah tell ‘bout in story-books?” Then he 
gave a start, the old, haunting misery back 
in his eyes. “ Yo’ stay dere, Daff,” he said, 
“case T’se got somethin’ worritin’ me wus- 
ser’n dem li'l natives dat got so gay up to 
the mine.” 

Outside the door, he shaded his eyes with 
his hand as he swept the levels in the direc- 
tion of the divide. All the spots were cac- 
tus. The two mounted figures that he 
sought were not visible. He glanced at the 
sinking sun. Hillward and Frances ought 
to be well on their way home. 

‘““Mistah Billy, I’se gwine to borrer yore 
horse!” he called to Dodge, and, without 


vaiting for an answer, hurried to the stable. 
The horse was gone, 
Dodge ever rode him. 


though no one but 
Ab burst out of the 
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stable as Pasquale Mora rode by, looking, 
to Ab’s shrewd perception, as if he were ex- 
pecting news. 

When Mora saw Ab running toward him, 
he guessed the cause of the excitement. 
Only when Ab was almost within touch, did 
he detect in the giant’s features danger- 
signals which made him reach for his revol- 
ver. But he was too late. A wrenched 
wrist let go of the weapon, and he was 
jerked from the saddle and thrown to the 
ground so violently that he saw stars. 

“T’se borrerin’ yore horse, Mistah Mur- 
derer!”” Ab said, over his shoulder, as he 
mounted. Mora rubbed his head, felt of 
a broken rib, and slunk away in the direc- 
tion of the hills. 


VI 


Ir in Frances Garland’s heart there had 
been an intuitive distrust of Hillward, she 
had stifled it as unfair to a man so studi- 
ously kind and gentlemanly in his atten- 
tions. She had ridden further than she real- 
ized that afternoon, her horse keeping pace 
with his. 

Hillward had not wanted to talk at first. 
He craved movement after his interview 
with Mora. His blood was in a ferment. 
There was a strange humming in his ears, 
a throb in his temples, a feverish heat in his 
throat. He looked covertly around at 
times with glances that swept Frances from 
her profile to the toe of her riding-boots. 
His thoughts fluttered from her to Mora 
and to Billy and to the securities in the 
Zenith Building and back to her. 

The sun was setting when, at Frances’s 
suggestion, they reined in to return. But 
now he preferred to go slowly, and he was 
talking at his fluent best, with references 
to that wonderful world beyond the Rio 
Grande whose doors had not yet opened to 
her, and enlarging, with the indirection more 
telling than direction, on how much their 
rides had meant to him. At length, he 
called attention to a deserted house beside a 
prospect-shaft a short distance off the trail. 

“Tt isn’t far out of our way,” he said. 
“Let’s you and I have a look at it, and see if 
there are any spooks,” he added laughingly. 

They dismounted, and she entered first, to 
find only bare walls and earth floor. Her 
back was to him as she looked about, think- 
ing of the blasted hopes of the prospector 
who had expended money and effort in a 












’ deserted house. 


vain search for gold and wondering where 
the poor fellow was now. Suddenly she 
felt Hillward very close to her, and his 
breath on her cheek. She wheeled to face a 
man different from the one she had known. 
His lips were parted in a smile that she 
could never forget; his eyes in the shaft of 
light from the single small win- 

dow were red—a horrible 

red. She wanted to 

run, but he stood 
between her and 
the door, and 
they were miles 
from any hu- 
man being, 
alone in that 


He was saying 
things about 
her beauty 
that added 
shame to 
terror. 

Wildly she 
begged him to 
stand aside, 
but he smiled 
at her, the red 
in his eyes, so 
long kept down, 
that of a man 
gone mad—too 
mad to give 
quarter. If only 
she had a re- 
volver, a knife 
—anything to 
defend herself! 
Her muscles 
tightened in des- 
peration and ~ 
then, in face of _* 
his smile as he = 
took a step toward 
her, she felt her senses 
going as under a spell. 
But she must not faint— 
oh, she must not do that! she thought, driv- 
ing her nails into her flesh to keep conscious- 
ness, when she heard the sound of hoof- 
beats, the creaking of saddle leather as 
some one dismounted at the door. Then 
she saw Hillward turn white, as a black 
hand seized him and swung him against the 
door casing, pinioning him there like a 
trussed fowl. 











But now he preferred to go slowly, and he 
was talking at his fluent best 
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“Tt was jes’ worritin’ my mind dat dis 
yeah was gwine t’ happen, ’case all white 
men ain’t got white souls!” said Ab. 
“Now, missy, it’s all right. Go git on yore 
horse an’ leave him to me!” 

Frances did not look around as she has- 
tened through the door, but she heard a 

whining, gasping cry from 

Hillward and then a crack 

like that of breaking bones 

and an explosive gurgle 

ee like the ending of breath. 


It seemed to her as 
ho if she were years old- 
er as she rode back. 

She arrived to 
find that a stranger 
had come in her 

absence. Jasper 

Dodge was not 

anowner who al- 

ways announced 

a forthcoming 

visit to his 

properties. He 
was sitting in 
silence in 
Billy’s room, 
his hand 
grasping his 
nephew’s. 
When she 
saw Billy ly- 
ing still and 
pale, his arm 
*bandaged, she 
sank down beside 
the bed, regardless 
of Jasper, who soon 
grasped enough from 
her incoherent  sen- 
tences to realize the 
truth. 

“It seems I’ve found 
not only one but two 
heirs!” he said. 

Some time elapsed 
before Ab returned. 

“Waal, Mistah Billy,” he said, as he 
looked in on the wounded man, “dey’s 
only one way t’ deal with scorpions an’ 
snakes.”” Then something soft rubbed his 
leg. ‘Why, if dere ain’t li'l dawg Daff, 
jes’ as natcheral as life!’”’ he remarked, 
lifting Daff and cradling him to his breast. 
‘Was yo’ lonesome fo’ me, Daff?” 
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A STORY OF STAGE LIFE AND A YOUNG GIRL’S SACRIFICE 


By Rex Beach 


Author of ‘‘The Spoilers,’’ “The Ne’er-do-Well,” ‘‘Rope’s End,” etc. 


Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson 


Synopsis—The removal of the Knight family from Vale to New York city, after Peter’s defeat in local politics, is 
necessary in order that he may accept a minor clerkship in a city department, but is desired by Mrs. Knight and the good- 
for-nothing son, Jim, chiefly as an opportunity for the ‘advancement of the beautiful daughter, Lorelei, who, they imagine, 
can go on the stage and easily make a rich marriage. Before long, Lorelei finds herself burdened with the entire support 
of the family, since the father is crippled by an accident and the brother will not work. The girl’s beauty has attracted 
attention in the chorus, and at the end of two years, having been promoted to a small speaking part in one of Bergman's 
Revues, she is interviewed by Campbell Pope, a critic, as one of the reigning theatrical favorites. Through her dressing- 
roommate, Lilas Lynn, Lorelei makes acquaintances among men powerful in the steel industry. These include Jarvis 
Hammon, who is befriending Lilas; John T. Merkle, a cynical and dyspeptic bachelor, but a man of high moral princ iples; 
Hannibal Wharton, and his dissipate d son, Bob. She resents the latter’s attentions, but this does not prevent his turning 
up constantly at the theater and annoying her ‘with invitations to supper. The girl finds a real woman friend in Adorée 
Demorest, whose unenviable reputation has been manufactured for exploitation on the vaudeville stage. Adorée is really 
a good-hez arted, simple-natured ae. 

Hammon’s infatuation for Lilas threatens the steel man’s business interests as well as his home, and Lorelei goes to 
Merkle when she learns that a plot is being hatched against Hammon with which Max Melcher, a friend of Lilas and a 
power in the underworld life of Broadway, is connected. To her distress, Lorelei discovers that her brother is an associate 
of Melcher. By mere accident, Lorelei and Merkle appear at a motoring- resort, one night, just as a flash-light photograph 
has been taken of Hz ammon and Lilas together at supper. The magnate is sure the occurrence will lead to blackmail or 
worse. In fact, Lilas is looking forward to a day of reckoning with Hammon. She wishes to avenge the death of her father, 
sacrificed to the god of greed in a steel-mill where Hammon, before his rise to wealth, was foreman. 

Merkle and Lorelei figure in the story as it appears in certain newspapers. Melcher starts action against Hammon on 
the ground that Lilas is his wife, and the magnate promptly settles. His own wife begins divorce proceedings. Jim Knight 
and his mother call on Merkle and ask for money—or marriage with Lorelei. This act determines Lorelei to leave home, 
and she takes a modest apartment in the house in which Hammon has established Lilas amid luxurious surroundings. 
After the publication of the newspaper story, Lorelei finds a distinct change in the attitude of her associates toward her. 
On one occasion, young Wharton renders her a service in rescuing her from the unwelcome advances of Bergman, her man- 
ager. Her estimate of her admirer rises, and he seems to be not entirely bad. 

Jim Knight and Melcher now plot to marry Lorelei to Bob Wharton. A supper-party, consisting of Lorelei. Lilas, 
Jim, and Bob, is arranged, and after Wharton is somewhat under the influence of liquor, Jim suddenly announces that he 
has asked Lorelei to marry him. Bob declares this to be so, and finally overcomes the girl’s objections. The four proceed 
immediately to Hoboken, where the ceremony is performed by a justice of the peace. They return to Lilas’ apartment to 
celebrate, when Hammon unexpectedly appears. He is furious with Lilas for her part in the marriage of his friend’s son 
with what he calls a blackmailer. Lilas continues the quarrel, reveals herself as her father’s avenger, and finally shoots 
Hammon. There were no witnesses, Jim and Bob having disappeared into Lorelei’s apartment, while Lorelei remains in 
another room. Lorelei ‘phones for Merkle, and he and Bob succeed in getting the wounded man to his home without 
notice, Bob bribing a cabby —_ taking his place on the box. Hammon insists that he shot himself accidentally. Prepara- 
tions are made for Lilas to sail for Europe that very day. 

Hammon dies, and Hannibal Wharton comes to New York. As soon as possible he sees Bob and denounces Lorelei 
and her family as blackmailers who have trapped the boy and offers to buy his release. A violent scene follows, in which 
Bob defends his wife, and the father cuts off his allowance. Lorelei agrees to stick to her husband as long as he keeps 
away from drink and leads a straight life. She finds the hardest task of her life in keeping him sober. Bob has one serious 
lapse due to the intriguing of Jim who, with his mother, is bent on separating the couple, since the husband is penniless. 
Bob gets a small position with a Wall Street office, but loses it through his father’s influence. Finally, by chance, on the 
strength of a wager, he has an opportunity of getting his friends as customers for his tailor and makes a considerable amount 
of money as commissions. The outlook now seems more promising, and Lorelei gives up the theater. 


NDER Lorelei’s encourage- ingenious. His exploits were famous, and 


ment Bob put in the next 
two weeks to good advantage. 
In fact, so obsessed was he 
with his new employment that 
it was not long before his imaginary bet 
with Cady assumed reality in his mind. 
Moreover, it became gossip around his 
clubs, and in quarters where he was well 
known his method of winning the wager 
was deemed not only characteristic but 


his friends, rejoicing in one more display of 
eccentricity and relishing any mild misfor- 
tune to Dick Cady, in the majority of cases 
changed tailors. 

Business at Kurtz’s increased so substan- 
tially that Bob was treated with a reveren- 
tial amazement by everyone in the shop. 
The other salesmen gazed upon him with 
envy; Kurtz’s bearing changed in a way 
that was extremely gratifying to one who 
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had been universally accounted a failure. 
And Bob expanded under success; he began 
to feel more than mere amusement in his 
experiment. 

His marriage, in some way, had become 
public, but, although it occasioned some 
comment, the affair was too old to be of 
much news-value and therefore it did not 
get into the papers except as an announce- 
ment. Now that he had escaped the dis- 
agreeable notoriety he had expected and 
was possessed of larger means, Bob—in- 
ordinately proud of his wife’s beauty and 
boyishly eager to display it—undertook to 
win social recognition for her. It was no 
difficult task for one with his wide acquaint- 
ance to make a beginning. Lorelei was 
surprised and delighted one day to receive 
an invitation for her and her husband to 
spend a week-end at Fennellcourt, the 
country home of Bert Hayman’s sister. 

She had not been sorry to give up her 
theatrical work, and the prospect of meeting 
nice people, of leaving for good and all the 
sordid, unhealthy atmosphere of Broadway, 
bathed her in a glow of anticipation. She 
had considerable knowledge of rich men, in 
their hours of recreation at least, but of their 
women she knew little, and nothing what- 
ever of the life which went on in exclusive 
circles. During the fortnight of prepara- 
tion before the visit her feelings more nearly 
approached stage fright than upon the occa- 
sion of her first public appearance. 

Fennellcourt is one of the show places of 
the Wheatley Hills section. The house 
itself is a pretentious structure of brick and 
terra cotta, crowning a hill. A formal anda 
sunken garden—the latter with a pergola 
and a temple of Venus—grassy terraces, 
rows and clumps of ornamental trees and 
dwarfed shrubs, dazzling patches of flowers, 
and empty green lawns evidence the skill 
of a highly paid landscape-artist, while 
stables, greenhouses, a natatorium, tennis- 
and squash-courts in the background tes- 
tify to the expensive habits of the owners. 
The gardens are a feature of the estate; a 
fortune is represented in the stone pools, the 
massive urns, the statuary, and the potted 
plants. Spotless, brilliant-hued tiled walks 
lead between riotous beds, ablaze with every 
color, and the main driveway swings to the 
crest of a ridge that overlooks this charming 
prospect. 

Bert Hayman drove the Whartons out 
from the city, and Lorelei’s first glimpse of 
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Fennellcourt was such that she forgot her 
vague dislike of Hayman himself. Bert, 
who had met her and Bob for luncheon, had 
turned out to be, instead of a polished man 
of the world, a glib youth with an artificial 
laugh and a pair of sober, heavy-lidded eyes. 
Lorelei’s shyness at meeting him had quickly 
disappeared when she found that he knew 
more theatrical people than she, and that he 
was quite unable to talk interestingly about 
anything except choruses and coryphées. 
Of the former, he was a merciless critic; of 
the latter, he was an enthusiastic supporter. 
That he possessed a keen appreciation of 
feminine beauty, he showed by surrendering 
unconditionally to Lorelei’s charms. She 
might have been flattered had he not pressed 
his attentions overboldly. As it was, seeing 
that Bob was pleased at the tribute to his 
wife’s loveliness rather than offended at his 
friend’s effrontery, she did her best to 
smother her resentment. 

As Hayman’s car rolled up the driveway 
and the beauties of Fennellcourt displayed 
themselves, Lorelei found her heart throb- 
bing violently. Was not this the beginning 
of a glorious adventure? Was not life un- 
folding at last? Was she not upon the 
threshold of a new world? The flutter in 
her breast was answer: 

Bert led the way through an impressive 
hall that bisected the building, then out 
upon a stately balustraded stone terrace 
where, in the grateful shade of gaudy awn- 
ings, a dozen people were chatting at tea- 
tables. 

Mrs. Fennell, the hostess, a plain-faced, 
dumpy young matron, welcomed the new- 
comers, then made Lorelei known. As for 
Bob, he needed no introductions; a noisy 
outburst greeted him, and Lorelei’s heart 
warmed at the welcome. There were a few 
embarrassing moments when she felt crit- 
ical eyes measuring her, but her first instinc- 
tive appraisal of the other women made her 
easy. It needed no more than a modest 
estimate of her own attractions to tell her 
that she was the smartest person in this 
smart assembly; the swift, startled admira- 
tion of the men proved it beyond question. 

A few moments of chatter—then she and 
Bob were led into the house again and up to 
a cool, wide bedroom. As Lorelei removed 
her hat, she exclaimed breathlessly: 

“What a gorgeous house! And those 
people! They weren’t the least bit formal.” 

Bob laughed. ‘Formality is about the 
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last thing they’re famous for. ‘There’s lia- 
ble to be too much informality. Say! You 
made those dames look like the Monday- 
morning wash-ladies’ parade. I knew you 
would.” 

“Vou said this was the younger set—but 
that awful Thompson-Bellaire widow is 
here, and that blond girl I met with her.” 

“Alice Weyth?” 

“Ves; I thought she was going to kiss 
you.” 

Bob grinned. “So did I. 
if she feels like it.” 

““Won’t you have anything to 
about it?” 

“What could I say? Alice does just as 
she likes. So does everybody else, for that 
matter. I’ve never gone in for this sort of 
thing very much.” 

After a moment, Lorelei ventured, “I 
suppose they’re all hard drinkers——” 

“That wasn’t spring water you saw in 
their glasses.” 

“Are you— going to?” 
him anxiously. 

“T can’t very well make myself conspicu- 
ous by refusing everything; I don’t want to 
look like a zebra in a hen-yard—and a cock- 
tail before dinner wouldn’t hurt anybody.” 
Noting his wife’s expression, he kissed her 
lightly. ‘‘ Now, don’t spoil your first party 
by worrying over me. Just forget you’re 
married and have a good time.” 

Music greeted them as they descended 
the stairs, and they found some of the 
guests dancing to the strains of a giant 
orchestrion built into the music-room. 
Hayman promptly seized upon Lorelei and 
whirled her away, but not before she saw 
the Weyth blonde making for Bob as an 
eagle makes for its prey. 

Society was tango-mad. The guests 
could not wait for evening but indulged 
their latest fancy in the open air and in the 
light of day. Doubtless the naiads used to 
dance in daylight when they made merry, 
but modern Terpsichorean figures are suit- 
able only for the evening. The spectacle 
of a red-faced, harem-skirted matron wab- 
bling through a one-step, her billowing 
amplitude restrained only by a boneless 
six-inch corset, is even less classic than the 
antics of a dancing bear. 

Guests continued to arrive from time to 
time, some from Westchester and the Con- 
necticut shore, others from neighboring es- 
tates. One couple in riding-clothes, out for 
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a gallop, dismounted and stayed for a trot. 
The huge tiled terrace began to resemble a 
Broadway thé dansant. 

There was more freedom, more vivacity 
than Lorelei was accustomed to even in the 
gayest down-town resorts—the fun was 
swift and hilarious; there was a great deal 
of drinking. Bob, after a manful struggle 
against his desires and a frightened resist- 
ance to the advances of Miss Weyth, had 
fled to the billiard-room. The Widow 
T. B., odorous of cocktails, plowed through 
the intricacies of the latest dances, wallow- 
ing like a bluff-bowed tramp steamer full to 
the hatches with a cargo of rum and sugar. 
Bert Hayman, fatuously inflamed with 
Lorelei’s beauty, waged a bitter contest 
with the other men for her favor. He ap- 
propriated her; he was affectionate; he 
ventured to become suggestive in a snicker- 
ing, covert way. His intimate manner of 
dancing would not have been tolerated in 
any public place, and Lorelei was upon the 
point of objecting until she saw that the 
others, men and women alike, were exagger- 
ating the movements and entwining their 
limbs even more pronouncedly. Harden 
Fennell, Lorelei’s host, explained: 

“We don’t dance in the cafés any more. 
They’re so strict it’s no fun.” 

Fennell was a slight man of thirty or 
fifty, colorless of face and predatory of nose. 
He had a shocking sense of humor, which he 
displayed by telling Lorelei a story that left 
her mute with indignation until she saw that 
he was quite unconscious of any breach of 
etiquette. When he finally left her she was 
sadly bewildered, and found herself wonder- 
ing if the occurrences of this afternoon were 
not a part of some bad dream. Certainly 
such an erotic atmosphere could not be 
considered “smart;” this complete freedom 
from restraint could not be a recognized 
social usage. The suspicion that Fennell 
had presumed upon her reputation as a 
show girl to lower the bars of decorum 
troubled her until she heard him repeat his 
vile story to other women. From the gen- 
eral laughter, she judged that her own ideas 
would be thought puritanical. 

She became interested in watching Miss 
Courtenay, the girl in the riding-habit, one 
of the season’s débutantes, who, it seemed, 
was especially susceptible to the influence 
of liquor. 

“Tf you shake a bar-towel at Elizabeth, 
she goes under the table,” Bert Hayman 








explained. ‘We love to get her full.” It 
excited great merriment when, some time 
later, Miss Courtenay had to be sent home in 
an automobile, leaving her saddle-horse to 
be led by her escort. 

Lorelei was glad when it came time to 
dress for dinner. As she went to her room, 
Mrs. Fennell stopped her on the stairs to 
say: 

“My dear, you’re stunning in that little 
black-and-white. Where did you get it?” 
Lorelei gave her the name of her tailor. 

“Really! I never heard of her.” Mrs. 
Fennell smiled and laid a soft hand upon her 
guest’s arm. “Elizabeth Courtenay was 
frantically jealous of you.” 

“Of me? I don’t understand.” 

“She and Bert are great friends—and 
he’s gone perfectly daft over you. Why, 
he’s telling everybody!” Lorelei flushed, 
to the evident amusement of her hostess, 
who ran on: “Oh, Bert means it! I never 
heard him rave so. Quite a compliment, my 
dear! He declares he’s going to win you; 
so make up your mind to it—he never takes 
‘no’ for an answer.” Witha playful pat she 
went on her way, leaving the young wife 
weak with dismay. 

When Bob came in he betrayed an ela- 
tion only too familiar. 

“You’ve been drinking,” cried Lorelei. 

“Thad to; I ran fifteen, three times. My 
abstinence is the marvel of the whole party. 
Why, Clayton has composed a song about 
it!” 

“T’m afraid 

“Say! You can’t help sneezing when 
you have a cold. What’s a fellow going to 
do in a crowd like this? But don’t worry; 
I know when to quit.” 

In truth, he did seem better able to take 
care of himself than most of the men Lorelei 
had seen, so she said no more. 

As he throttled himself with his evening 
tie, Bob gasped, “‘ Having a good time?” 

“Ye-es!” Lorelei could not summon 
courage for a negative answer; she could 
not confess that her dream had turned out 
wretchedly, and that what Bob seemed to 
consider simply the usual thing impressed 
her as abnormal and wanton. 

“Well, that’s good,” he said. 


” 





“T’m not 


strong for these week-end slaughters, but 
it’s something you'll have to do.” 
“Ts all society like—this?” she inquired. 
“Um-m, yes and no! ‘Society is like a 
layer-cake 
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“ Because it’s made of dough?” 

Bob laughed. “Partly. Anyhow, the 
upper crust is iced, and while the lower 
layer is just as rich as those above, it’s more 
indigestible. There’s the heavy, soggy 
layers in between, too. I don’t know any 
of that crowd. They’re mostly dodos—the 
kind that endow colleges. This younger 
set keeps the whole cake from getting 
tasteless.” 

After a while Lorelei ventured: “I’m still 
a little nervous. I wish you’d stay close to 
me this evening.” 

“Can’t be done,” Bob declared. “It’s 
a rule at Fennellcourt that husbands must 
ignore their wives. Betty don’t invite 
many married couples, and a wife-lover is 
considered a pest. When in Rome do as 
the tourists do.” 

Lorelei finished dressing in silence. 

Dinner was quite different from anything 
Bob’s wife had ever experienced, and if the 
afternoon had been embarrassing to her, the 
evening was a trial. As the cocktails were 
served, Harden Fennell distinguished him- 
self by losing his balance and falling back- 
ward, to the great amusement of his guests. 
No one went to his assistance; he regained 
his feet by climbing a high-backed chair, 
hand over hand, and during the dinner sat 
for the most part in a comatose state, his 
eyes bleared and staring, his tongue unre- 
sponsive. Lorelei had little opportunity of 
watching him, since Bert Hayman monopo- 
lized her attention. The latter made love 
openly, violently, now, and it added to her 
general disgust to see that Bob had again 
fallen into the clutches of Miss Weyth, who 
made no secret of her fondness for him. 

Lorelei was not the only one to take spe- 
cial note of the blond girl’s infatuation. 
Mrs. Thompson-Bellaire was equally ob- 
servant, and at length made her disapproval 
patent by a remark that set the table laugh- 
ing and drove the blood from Lorelei’s face. 
As if further to vent her resentment at Bob, 
the widow turned spitefully upon his wife. 
Seeing Lorelei wince, Hayman murmured 
consolingly: ‘Oh! Don’t mind the old 
heifer. She’s jealous of any man Alice 
speaks to.” 

But Mrs. Thompson-Bellaire seemed to 
take a quenchless delight in embarrassing 
her victim, and sometime later Lorelei 
heard her explain to the man on her right: 

“We weren’t surprised in the least. 
Bob’s always doing some crazy thing when 
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There were a few embarrassing moments when she 
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instinctive appraisal of the other women made her easy. It needed no more than a modest estimate 
assembly; the swift, startled admiration of the men proved it beyond question 
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he’s drunk. His latest tancy—pretty, of 
course, but—from some Western village, I 
believe. Can’t possibly last. Why should 
it?” The words were purposely made 
audible, and during the rest of the meal 
when Mrs. Thompson-Bellaire was not 
bitingly sarcastic to Lorelei, she was offen- 
sively patronizing. 

Bert Hayman, it transpired, was not only 
an authority on musical comedies and pony 
ballets, but he was equally well posted on 
dogs, and a débutante across the table ap- 
pealed to him for advice in breeding an Aire- 
dale bitch she had purchased at the last 
show. The discussion that followed was 
sufficiently frank to embarrass the aristo- 
cratic Airedale herself, had she been pres- 
ent, but it did not appear to shock the 
diners. 

Mrs. Madden, a neighbor who was a 
leader in the polo set, dropped in for coffee 
and a cigarette. Lorelei was surprised to 
see her clad in a well-fitting, man’s dinner- 
suit. Mrs. Madden’s hair was tightly 
drawn back, with a neat part on the left 
side; she smoked extra large cigarettes 
from a man’s jeweled case; her voice was 
coarse, her mannerisms distinctly masculine. 
Nor was this eccentricity a passing whim; 
she masqueraded thus—so Hayman af- 
firmed—whenever she dared, and had once 
attempted to attend a horse show in 
trousers. 

After dinner Lorelei had a better oppor- 
tunity than during the afternoon of becom- 
ing acquainted with the women of the party, 
but the experience was not pleasant. Mrs. 
Thompson-Bellaire had struck a popular 
note by patronizing her, and the other 
women followed suit. Lorelei amused and 
interested them in a casual way, but she 
was made to understand that they regarded 
her not as Bob’s wife in any real sense but 
rather as his latest and most fleeting fancy. 
His marriage they seemed to look upon as a 
bizarre adventure, such as might happen to 
any man in their set who was looking for 
amusement. 

There was more dancing during the even- 
ing. Miss Weyth continued to monopolize 


Bob, and Lorelei was offended to note that 
his resistance gave signs of weakening. She 
smothered her feelings, however, and re- 
monstrated gently, only to find that he was 
in no condition to listen. 
been too much for him. 
There were many gaieties to enliven the 
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party, and although outward decencies were 
observed after a fashion, Lorelei was sick- 
ened by the sheer license that she felt on 
every hand. Unable to endure the growing 
heat of Hayman’s advances, she slipped 
away at last and hid herself in another 
room, only to overhear a quarrel between 
Alice Weyth and Mrs. Thompson-Bellaire, 
the fierceness of which was only equaled by 
its absurdity. Lorelei stole out of the room 
again, with ears burning; her dislike of the 
muscular widow had turned to loathing, and 
she was glad to return to the lights and 
laughter. She had a wild desire to make 
her excuses and escape from Fennellcourt, 
but Bob had disappeared, and she gathered 
that he and Bert were playing off some 
fabulous wager in the billiard-room. Plead- 
ing a headache, she excused herself as soon 
as she could. 

“So sorry,” said Mrs. Fennell; then, with 
a knowing laugh: “‘There’s no likelihood of 
Bob’s annoying you for some time. Bertie 
will see to that.” 


XXIII 


ONCE in her room, Lorelei gave way to 
the indignation that had been slowly grow- 
ing in her breast. How dared Bob intro- 
duce her to such people! If this was the 
world in which he had moved before his 
marriage, he had shown his wife an insult by 
bringing her into it. Surely, people like the 
Fennells, Bert Hayman, Mrs. Thompson- 
Bellaire, the Madden woman were not typ- 
ical members of New York’s exclusive cir- 
cles. Applied to them, “smart” was a 
laughably inadequate term; they were 
worse than fast—they were frankly vicious. 
This was more than a gay week-end party; 
it was an orgy. Lorelei’s anger at her be- 
trayal was so keen that she dared not send 
for Bob immediately for fear of speaking too 
violently, but she assured herself that she 
would leave in the morning, even though he 
chose to remain. 

Still in a blazing temper, she disrobed and 
sat down to calm herself and to wait for her 
husband. A half-hour passed, then an- 
other; at last she sent a maid in quest of 
him, but the report she received was not 
reassuring; Bob was scarcely in a condition 
to come to his room. Lorelei’s lips were 
white as she dismissed the servant. 

By and by the music ceased. She heard 
people passing in the hall, and distinguished 











Betty Fennell’s voice bidding good-night 
to some one. Still she waited. 

Heavy with resentment, sick from disillu- 
sionment, she finally crept into bed, leaving 
one electric candle burning upon her dress- 
ing-table. Although she knew she could 
not sleep, she determined to postpone a 
scene with Bob by feigning slumber. 

When the door opened with a cautious 
hand, she closed her eyes and lay still. She 
heard Bob turn the key and tiptoe toward 
her, but even when he stood over her and 
she caught the odor of his garments, she did 
not lift her lids. A moment passed; then 
some sixth sense gave her warning, and her 
eyes flew open. 

Hayman was standing at the bedside, 
peering down at her. He extended a cau- 
tious hand, saying: 

“Don’t make a fuss. Everything is 
all——” 

Lorelei spoke sharply, but with a restraint 
that surprised her. ‘What are you doing 
here?” 

“What am I—? Why, nothing especial. 
Had to tell you good-night, you know.” 
He laughed guardedly, nervously. She saw 
that he was considerably drunker than when 
she had escaped from his attentions, but 
evidently he knew quite well what he was 
about. 

“Kindly get out and close the door after 
you,” she directed, still without raising her 
voice. 

“The door’s closed—and locked,” he 
snickered. 

Lorelei sat up, with eyes blazing. 

“Oh, don’t worry about Bob,” muttered 
Hayman reassuringly. ‘“Bob’s good for 
two hours yet—I’ve seen to that—and he 
couldn’t find his way up-stairs, anyhow. 
Say! I want to talk to you. You’ve got 
me going, Lorelei.” 

“You’ve been drinking, Mr. Hayman. 
I’m willing to think that you made a mistake 
in the room if you go at once.” 

The intruder took no warning from her 
crisp tones or from the fact that her twilight 
eyes were as dark as a midnight sky. On 
the contrary, he suddenly bent low over her, 
his odorous breath beating into her face, his 
arms reaching for her. 

With the lithe alertness of a leopard she 
evaded him; the next instant the bed was 
between them and she had whipped a negli- 
gée about her. For an instant they faced 
each other; then she pointed a quivering 
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arm, gasping in a voice that sounded strange 
and throaty to her ears: 

“Get out! Get out! You—beast!” 

Hayman was unused to opposition. He 
had engineered this moment carefully. A 
galling anger rose to meet hers as he felt his 
labors wasted. 

“Don’t get flighty,” he growled. “You 
knew I’d come, didn’t you? Why’d you 
leave your door unlocked if you didn’t 
expect me?” 

Lorelei stepped to her dressing-table and 
pressed the pearl push-button, holding her 
finger upon it and staring at Hayman. 

“Oh, ring and be damned!” he cried. 
“Call Bob. I'll tell him you asked me in.” 
He moved toward her, his body swaying, his: 
hands shaking, his face convulsed; but as 
he groped forward, she snatched one of the 
electric candlesticks from among her toilet 
articles and swung it above her head. The 
fixture was of heavy brass and its momen- 
tum ripped the connection from its socket; 
her arm was tense with the strength of utter 
loathing as she brought the weapon down. 
Hayman reeled away, covering his face with 
his hands and cursing wildly; then, profiting 
by his retreat, Lorelei was at the door, had 
turned the key, and was in the hall before 
he could prevent her. Guided more by in- 
stinct than by reason or memory, she found 
Mrs. Fennell’s chamber and pounded upon 
its door with blind fury. She heard a stir 
from the direction whence she had come, 
and Hayman’s voice calling something unin- 
telligible; then Mrs. Fennell’s startled face 
appeared before her. 

“What’s the matter? My dear! You'll 
wake everybody in the house.” 

“Your brother—forced his way into—my 
room.” 

“What are you talking about?” Mrs. 
Fennell drew her guest swiftly inside. 
“Hush! Don’t make a show of yourself.” 

““Wha’s all this?” came from Harden 
Fennell, who was sprawled in a chintz- 
covered easy chair, minus coat, waistcoat, 
and collar. He rose slowly as Lorelei, in- 
coherent with rage, poured out her story. 
“Wha’s trouble?” he mumbled. “Bob’s 
all right—and so’s Bert. They’re both 
drunk, but Bob’s the drunkes’. What’re 
you talkin’ about, anyhow?” 

“Be still!” his wife cried sharply. “It’s 
Bertie again.” Then, of Lorelei, she in- 
quired, ‘‘ But why did you let him into your 
room if—if you were going to quarrel?” 
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“Mrs. Fennell!” 

“Now, now; don’t be silly! Bertie 
didn’t mean anything; he’s intoxicated, 
and—there’s no harm done. You said you 
struck him with something. I presume he’s 
hurt, and everybody in the house will know 
about it.” 

“Got into your room, eh?” Harden Fen- 
nell said thickly, then exploded in moist 


laughter. “‘Bertie’s work is all right, but 
it’s coarse. Don’t you mind him, Mrs. 
Wharton.” 


“Will you send some one for Bob?”’ Lore- 
lei asked more quietly. “I want to— 
leave.” 

But her hostess protested. “Now why 
. stir up trouble? Bob is drunk; he and 
Bertie are old friends. Bertie will apologize 
in the morning, and, after all, it was nothing. 
I told you he was mad about you. He’s 
just liké any other man, and you shouldn’t 
have encouraged him.” 

“Will you send for my husband?” 

Mrs. Fennell’s gaze hardened; she stif- 
fened herself, saying coldly: 

“Why, certainly, if you insist upon rous- 
ing the whole household; but he’s in no con- 
dition to understand this silly affair. You 
might have some consideration for us.” 

“Sure!” echoed the husband. “Go to 
sleep and forget it. Don’t spoil the party.” 

“You realize we have other guests?” 
snapped Mrs. Fennell. 

Bright disks of color were burning in Lore- 
lei’s cheeks; she was smiling peculiarly. 

“Rest easy,” she said. “I’ve no wish to 
embarrass you or to drag my husband into 
this rotten business. It seems he’s as mod- 
ern as the rest of you, but I’m—old- 
fashioned.” 

There came a knock at the door and Hay- 
man’s voice, calling: 

“Betty! Let me in!” 

His sister opened the door an inch or two. 
“You mustn’t come in now,” she expostu- 
lated, then cried sharply: ‘Why, you’re 
badly hurt. You're all bloody!” As Hay- 
man agreed in a burst of profanity, she ex- 
claimed fretfully: “Oh, this is dreadful! 
Go to your room, for heaven’s sake! I'll 
see what I can do with this—with Mrs. 
Wharton.” Bert continued to growl until 
his brother-in-law led him away down the 
hall. Then Mrs. Fennell turned acidly 
upon her outraged guest. “Well, you’ve 
caused enough trouble, it seems to me, with- 
out involving the rest of us in it. A woman 
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of your experience should be more careful. 
I’m sure Bertie never would have taken 
such a liberty if he hadn’t thought you were 
accustomed to such things.” 

Lorelei broke out sharply: ‘“ You’re as 
badly mistaken as your brother was. But 
—I should have been more careful; -I sup- 
pose a woman of my experience shouldn’t 
have come here at all. Now, I don’t want 
to cause any trouble or scandal, so if you’ll 
permit me to thank you for your hospitality, 
I'll leave at once.” 

“Leave! At this hour?” 

“Tn ten minutes, if you’ll rouse a chauf- 
feur and let him drive me to the station.” 

“Nonsense! You can’t get Bob e 

“Bob needn’t know anything about it; 
I’m sure that will be pleasanter, al! around. 
I'll go alone.” Lorelei’s forced smile bared 
her even white teeth. “Of course, if it’s too 
much trouble, I can walk re 

“No trouble at all.”” Mrs. Fennell showed 
some relief. ‘I think you’re acting very 
rudely—but I dare say it would save a lot of 
unpleasantness. Bertie’s furious—he and 
Bob might fight. I—I’m dreadfully sorry. 
Still, I can’t permit you . 

“Tn ten minutes, then. If there’s no 
train, may I ask your chauffeur to drive me 
into the city?” 

“Why, to be sure! Er—what shall I tell 
Bob when he asks for you?” 

“Use your own judgment, please. You 
can handle drunken men better than I. 
And don’t trouble to send a maid to my 
room. I'll be down-stairs when the car 
comes.” 

The hostess continued to demur feebly, 
but Lorelei cut short any further discussion, 
and, once behind her own locked door, she 
dressed with feverish haste. Her only desire 
now was to escape from Fennellcourt and 
all its guests as quickly as possible. Her 
thoughts concerning Bob, at the moment, 
were too much involved in anger at the Fen- 
nells and at Hayman to be quite coherent. 

She was pacing the gloom of the porte- 
cochére when an automobile swung out 
from among the trees and swept the shad- 
ows flying with its brushes of flame. As she 
directed the driver, from an open window 
behind her came a drunken shout; a burst 
of men’s laughter followed the car as it 
rolled away. 











So that was the charmed circle to which 
she had aspired, those the people she had 











envied; behind her was that life to which 
she had sold herself, and this was the end of 
her dream of fine ladies and gallant gentle- 
men! Lorelei scarcely knew whether to 
laugh or to cry. As she stared out at the 
night-shapes, capering past, she felt acute 
personal shame that she had been tricked 
into even a brief association with so vile a 
crew. That uproar of men’s voices rang in 
her ears like a jeering farewell, and she real- 
ized that, in all probability, her flight would 
appear ridiculous to Bob’s friends. Women 
like the calcimined widow, the masculine 
matron, the jaded Weyth girl, would echo 
that laughter and score her with their gossip 
on the morrow; the thought turned her 
mind bitterly toward Bob. He had defiled 
her by bringing her into contact with those 
libertines. He had left her defenseless 
against their insults, and unprotected from 
the assaults of men he knew to be capable 
of anything. He had told her to forget she 
was married and have a good time; he had 
refused her appeal for protection. Sheasked 
herself, dazedly, what sort of a creature he 
could be. Of a sudden, the old life of the 
theater and the café seemed clean as opposed 
to the fetid existence behind her; even Jim, 
adventurer, crook, blackmailer that he was, 
appeared wholesome compared with men 
like Hayman and his brother-in-law. Al- 
though Lorelei under ordinary circum- 
stances was even-tempered, her anger, once 
aroused, was tenacious. As she brooded 
over her humiliation, her indignation at 
Bob began to take definite shape and pur- 
pose. 

She reached the little apartment in the 
hushed hours before the dawn, and straight- 
way began her packing. Since Bob was 
doubtless in a drunken stupor which would 
last for hours, she did not hurry. 

Only once did she halt in her labors, and 
then only from surprise. In a bureau 
drawer she uncovered a bundle of letters 
and documents addressed to her husband, 
which in some way aroused her curiosity. 
Swallowing her qualms, she examined the 
contents. They proved to be, in the main, 
letters from Bob’s mother and father, urging 
him to break off his marriage. Those from 
Mr. Wharton were characteristically intol- 
erant and dictatorial; those from Bob’s 


mother were plaintive and infinitely sad. 
Both parents, she perceived, had exhausted 
every effort to win their son from his infatu- 
ation; both believed Lorelei to be an in- 
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famous woman bent upon his destruction, 
and, judging from the typewritten reports 
enclosed with some of the father’s letters, 
there was ample reason for such a belief. 
These reports covered Lorelei’s every move- 
ment; they bared every bit of ancient scan- 
dal connected with her; they recounted 
salacious stage gossip as fact, and falsely 
construed those actions which were capable 
of more than one interpretation. It gave 
the girl a peculiar sensation of unreality to 
see her life laid out before her eyes in so dis- 
torted a shape, and when she read the busi- 
nesslike biographies of herself and the mem- 
bers of her family, she could only marvel at 
Bob’s faith. For evidently he had not 
answered a single letter. Nevertheless, 
after preparing an early breakfast, she sent 
her trunks down-stairs and ’phoned for a 
taxi-cab. 


XXIV 


On Tuesday afternoon, a badly shaken, 
exceedingly frightened young man called at 
Campbell Pope’s boarding-house. 

“Good Lord, Bob! Been on another 
bat?” cried Pope, at sight of his caller. 
Wharton took a fleeting glance at himself in 
a mirror and nodded, noting for the first 
time the sacks beneath his eyes, the haggard 
lines from nostrils to lip-corners. 

“T’m all in. Lorelei’s quit me,” he said 
dully. 

“Quit you!” Pope frowned. 
about it.” 

‘Well, I climbed the vine again and fell 
off. She packed up—disappeared—been 
gone since Saturday night, and I can’t find 
her. Nobody seems to know where she is. 
I came up for air Sunday, but—I’m hard 
hit, Pope. I’m ready to quit the game if I 
can’t find her; me for a sea-foam pillow, 
sure. Oh, I’m not kidding—I’ll start walk- 
ing from here toward Jersey. God! Ikeep 
thinking that maybe she took the river. 
You see—I’m all gone.” He sank into a 
chair, twitching and trembling in a nervous 
collapse. 

“Better have a drink,” Pope suggested, 
but Bob returned roughly: 

“That’s what broke up the sketch. I 
got stewed at Fennellcourt—high-hat week- 
end party—fast crowd, and the usual trim- 
mings. Never again! That is, if I find 
my wife.” 

“Fennellcourt! Suppose you tell me all 


“Tell me 
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about it. If there’s a chance that it’s sui- 
cide—”’ Pope’s reportorial instinct brought 
the last word into juxtaposition with 
“Fennellcourt,’’ and he saw black head- 
lines. 

“Judge for yourself. Maybe you can 
help me; nobody else can.”” Bob recounted 
the story of the house-party; how he and 
Lorelei had met Bert Hayman, how, once 
in the company of his old friends, he had 
succumbed to his weakness, and how he had 
caroused most of Saturday night. He told 
Pope that he could remember little of Sun- 
day’s occurrences, having been plunged in 
an alcoholic stupor so benumbing that not 
until late that evening had he fully grasped 
the fact that Lorelei had gone. Even then, 
he was too befuddled to act. Neither Mrs. 
Fennell nor her husband could give him any 
help, and Bert Hayman, who had been 
with Lorelei all Saturday evening, had no 
explanation to give of her departure. Bob 
remembered, in passing, that Bert had been 
confined to his room all day Sunday as the 
result of a fall or an accident of some sort. 
Monday morning, while still suffering from 
the effects of his spree, Bob had returned to 
the city to find his home deserted, and for 
twenty-four sleepless hours, now, he had been 
hunting for his wife. He had called up 
Lorelei’s family, but they could give him no 
clue, nor could he find trace of her in any 
other quarter. So, as a last resort, before 
calling in the police, he had come to Pope. 
When he had finished his somewhat mud- 
dled tale, he stared at the critic with a look 
of dumb appeal. 

Campbell began in a matter of fact, posi- 
tive tone. ‘‘She’s altogether too healthy to 
think of suicide; rest easy on that score. 
You're weak enough emotionally to do such 
a thing, but not she. Besides, why should 
she? I can’t imagine that any act of 
yours could very deeply offend anybody, 
even your wife. However—” He studied 
briefly. “Have you been to see Miss 
Demorest?”’ 

“Sure! Adorée hasn’t seen her.” 

“Possibly!” Pope eyed his caller specu- 
latively. ‘‘So you decided to jimmy her 
into society, eh! Who was at the party? 
Oh, Lord!” he exclaimed, as Bob muttered 
over the list of names. ‘‘ How did she com- 
pare with those sacred cows!”’ 

“Oh, great! The men went crazy over 
her—I knew they would.” 

“But how did the women treat her?” 


“Why—all right. I didn’t notice any- 
thing.” 

“What? No, of course you didn’t. You 
were probably too drunk to notice much.” 
Bob flushed. ‘You introduced her to the 
fastest people in New York, then left her 
entirely to her own resources while you went 
away and made a beast of yourself. Well, 
something must have happened to alarm 
her, and since you were too maudlin to be of 
any assistance, she evidently took the bit 
in her teeth. I can’t blame her. For 
heaven’s sake, why did you set her in with 
that crowd? If you wanted to take her 
slumming, why didn’t you hire a guide and 
go into the red-light district?”’ 

Bob defended himself listlessly. ‘‘That’s 
the only crowd I know; it’s the only set 
that’s open to a Pittsburgh furnaceman’s 
son. Those people aren’t so bad; I guess 
they’re no worse than the rest. If a person 
goes looking for nastiness, he can find it 
nearly anywhere. I never did—and I never 
saw anything very scandalous around that 
bunch.” 

“One’s observations are never very keen 
when they’re made through the bottom of 
a glass,’ observed Pope. 

Bob exploded irritably. “‘ All right, Lieu- 
tenant! Play ‘Jerusalem’ on the cornet 
while I pass the tambourine. Damn the 
post-mortems! I want my wife, not a ‘Bal- 
lington Booth’ on the terrors of intemper- 
ance. I’ve got to have her, too. I—can’t 
last this way. She’s the only person who 
can straighten me up. I was doing fine— 
had a job. I'll go straight to hell again if 
I don’t find her.” There was no doubt of 
the man’s sincerity; his mental and his 
physical conditions were obvious. 

Pope did his best to repair the wreckage 
in some degree, and, having quieted the suf- 
ferer, he set out for Miss Demorest’s home. 

Adorée, clad in a slightly soiled negligée, 
answered his ring, then, recognizing him, 
blocked the door hastily, exposing a face 
overcast with defiance and contempt. 

“Aha!” she exclaimed. “Aha!” and 
Pope’s sensitive ego recoiled before the 
fierce challenge of her tone. Physically the 
caller stood his ground, but inwardly he 
retreated in disorder. Adorée never failed 
to affect him uncomfortably, for he was 
conscious of having wronged her; and he 
could in no way reconcile her public reputa- 
tion with his personal impressions of her. 
His inability to keep her notorious character 
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constantly in mind made him angry with 
himself, and, further, she offended him by 
assuming bewilderingly different aspects 
every time they met. Invariably she 
greeted him with contumely; invariably he 
arose to the challenge and overcame her 
attack; invariably she fought him on every 
subject. And, yet, all the time he vaguely 
suspected that they were really in complete 
accord and growing to like each other. 

“T’ve come to see Lorelei,” he explained 
affably. 

“Oh, you’re looking for scandal, eh?” 
breathed Miss Demorest. “‘ Well, you won’t 
get it, body-snatcher!”’ 

Pope bowed gravely. “You overwhelm 
me with your courtesy,” he said. “I do 
not represent the press to-day. I’m here as 
a friend. Bob’s nearly dead!” 

“Serves him right. I suppose you’ve left 
another reporter to take down his dying 
words for the evening paper.” 

“Don’t be silly. I want to see——” 

“She’s not here.” 

“Then Id like to talk with you.” The 
door opened slightly, and Pope smiled, 
whereupon the opening narrowed. “No; 
you can’t come in. I’ve just cleaned 
house.” 

In desperation the man exclaimed: “I 
won’t sit down, but I must talk to you. 
Really, I must, about—ducks, if nothing 
else.” 


“Ducks!” Adorée’s expression altered. 
“Let’s be sensible. I want you to like 
”? 

me. 


Pope tried to appear amiable, but the 
effort resulted in a painful smirk. 

“Huh!” 

“We like the same things—let’s be friends. 
You needn’t tell me anything about Lorelei, 
but I do want your advice about Bob.” 

“T suppose there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t come in. You'll probably wrig- 
gle in somehow, even if you have to steal a 
key. If you don’t know the truth you'll 
probably make up something about Lorelei, 
as you did about me, buzzard!” Pope be- 
gan to perspire, as he always did when 
deeply embarrassed. But the door swung 


wide, and he entered with a strained, unnat- 
ural smile upon his face. 

“You see I’m not concealing her any- 
where,” Miss Demorest challenged. 

“Of course not. We never suspected you, 
but we’re afraid something has happened 
to her.”’ 
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“Something has.” 

“What?” 

Adorée tossed her head. 
to find out.” 

“See here: I’m not always a newspaper 
man. Try and forget that side of me for 
once. Bob will drink himself to death, or 
do something equally foolish, if Lorelei 
doesn’t come back. He’s repentant. He’s 
in a terrible condition. I really believe she 
can straighten him out if she’ll have patience, 
and you know he’s too good a man to lose. 
He thinks she left him because he got 
drunk, but I’m sure there must have been 
some other reason.” 

“T should say there was! You want 
scandal? I'll give you some.” Adorée’s 
eyes were flashing now. “If he’s going to 
drown himself, he ought to realize what he 
did, and think it over when he comes up for 
the third time. Have you any idea what 
that girl went through out there on Long 
Island? Listen.’’ She plumped herself down 
beside Pope and began to talk swiftly, with 
an intensity of indignation that made her 
forgetful of her dishabille. She was ani- 
mated; she had an expressive, impulsive 
manner of using her hands when interested, 
and now she gesticulated violently. She 
also squirmed, bounced, hitched, flounced; 
she seized Pope’s arm; she emphasized her 
points, from time to time, by a shake or by 
a dig of her white fingers. When she had 
finished her story, her shocked blue eyes 
interrogated his, and the critic roused him- 
self with an effort. He found that he was 
tightly holding the fingers of her right 
hand, but dropped them and cleared his 
throat. 

“You say she’s staying here with you?” 

“T didn’t say so, but she is.” 

““Doesn’t she care for Bob any more?” 

“Y-yes! At first she was furious, but 
we’ve talked a good deal, and I think she 
does care—away down underneath. She 
may not know it herself, but she does, espe- 
cially now that * 

“What?” asked Pope, as Adorée hesi- 
tated and flushed. 

“Nothing! But she won’t go back. She 
declares she won’t spoil her whole life for a 
drunken wretch like him, and she’s quite 
right, of course.” 

““She’s quite wrong, of course. Bob’s 
done pretty well for a man of his type, and 
he’s had a hard lesson. After all, it’s a 
woman’s part to sacrifice—she’s not happy 
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unless she gives more than she gets. You 


and I must bring them together.” 

“How?” 

Pope had been thinking while he talked, 
and now he sketched his plan eagerly. 

“You are perfectly detestable and hor- 
rid,” she told him, when he had finished, 
“but I suppose there must be some good in 
you Don’t think you argued me into 
this, however, for you didn’t. There’s an 
altogether different reason why I want those 
two to make up.” She laid her hand upon 
his arm again, and when Pope caught her 
meaning, his sallow cheeks were glowing and 
his eyes as bright as hers. 

“Gee! You’re all right!” said he. 
call for you after the show.” 

Adorée’s smile was uncertain as she de- 
murred: ‘Perhaps you’d better meet me 
here. What will people say?” 

But Pope was insistent. 


“Tl 


We are accustomed to resent the efforts 
of our friends to arrange our affairs for us, 
and we pray for deliverance from their mis- 
takes, yet without their assistance we would 
often make miserable failures of our lives. 
So it was in the case of Bob and Lorelei. 


Burning with shame and resentment, she 
had been strong in her determination to end 
their marriage, and this frame of mind had 
continued for some time; but as her anger 
cooled, she dimly understood that a change 
had come over her and that she no longer 
looked upon the world with the eyes of a 


girl. Simultaneously there came another 
discovery, which completely upset all her 
calculations and to which she had not fully 
adjusted herself, even up to the time of the 
critic’s visit to Adorée. One great mystery 
she had solved; another, the deepest mys- 
tery of a woman’s life, had begun to unfold, 
and as yet she’could scarcely give it cre- 
dence. 

She was surprised when Adorée brought 
Campbell Pope home with her that night, 
and she was somewhat diverted by the com- 
plete change in their mutual attitude. Now 
that the first clash was over, now that they 
had expressed their dislike and disapproval 
of each other, they no longer quarreled. 
Pope was frankly admiring, and Adorée 
could not conceal her awe at Campbell’s 
literary and musical ability. She explained 
to Lorelei: “TI asked him in for the sake of 
the piano. I knew you were blue, and 
there’s nothing so cheering as music.” 
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But when Pope finally got around to play, 
the result was not altogether happy. 
Adorée, to be sure, seemed delighted, but 
Lorelei felt herself gripped by a greater 
loneliness than usual. Pope’s music was 
far from lively, and he had cunningly chosen 
the hour when it exerted its greatest emo- 
tional appeal. He was artist enough, more- 
over, to work his effects with certainty. 

Lorelei sought relief, at length, in the se- 
clusion of Adorée’s rear room, and there, in 
the midst of a “crying-spell,” Bob found 
her. 

Her first quick resentment at the decep- 
tion practised upon her melted at sight of 
him, for he had suffered, and he was evi- 
dently suffering now. He was not the Bob 
she had known, but chastened, repentant, 
speechless with a tremulous delight at seeing 
her again. In the next room Campbell 
played on, smoothing the way for a reconcili- 
ation. 

Lorelei found herself in her husband’s 
arms, listening dazedly to his passionate 
protestations and his earnest self-denuncia- 
tion. Bob had received the fright of his 
life; his lesson had been seared into him, 
and he lost no time in telling his wife 
about it. 

At last Lorelei laid her fingers upon his 
lips, her eyes misty, and luminous with the 
light of a new and wondrous certainty. 

“Wait! Let me speak,” she said. “I’ve 
done a lifetime of thinking in these few 
days. I’m not sorry that I left you, for it 
has enabled me to see clearly. But—I’ll 
never leave you again, Bob, no matter what 
you do; I can’t——” 

He crushed her to him, then held her 
away at the hint of something unsaid. 

“You mean you’ve begun to love me?” 
he inquired gladly. 

“Perhaps! I don’t know. Something has 
changed—tremendously.” Under his be- 
wildered gaze the blood rose, warming her 
cheeks; her eyes swam, but not with tears; 
her bosom was tremulous with the knowl- 
edge that clamored for freedom, and yet 
refused to come. 

“Don’t you understand, stupid?” she 
said, seeing him still mystified. She hid her 
face, then whispered in his ear; whereupon 
he fell to trembling and the fervor of his 
embrace relaxed. He held her gently, ten- 
derly, as if he suddenly found her to be a 
fragile thing. 


“My dear! And then he, 


My—dear!”’ 
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too, hid his face as if blinded by a pitiless 
light. When he raised it, tears glistened 
on his lashes, and a happiness that was like 
pain pierced him. “Oh, if I had only 
known—” he choked. ‘Kid, what a fool 
I’ve been, never to think that this might 
come! I—can’t believe it.” 

“Tt’s true,” she smiled, and her cheeks 
were still dyed with that virginal flush. 
“Perhaps that’s why I’ve changed toward 
you. Something has happened, Bob, and 
you mustn’t leave me now. I couldn’t bear 
to do without you.” 

“You may forgive me,” he cried, “but 
I'll never forgive myself. To think that I 
should learn of this right now—after what 
I did. Well, I’m through making new prom- 
ises; I’m going to keep some of the old 
ones.” 

“T think it’s about time we both came to 
earth.” 

“No need for you—you’re the sensible 
one. If I can’t straighten up on my own 


account and on yours, surely I can and will, 
for—this.” 

An hour later Adorée tiptoed back to the 
piano after a surreptitious peek into the 
back room, whence nothing but the faintest 


murmurs issued. Her face was radiant. 

“You've played some high-priced divorce- 
lawyer out of a good case, Mr. Cricket,” she 
beamed on Campbell. ‘“She’s in his lap.” 

Pope’s rippling fingers paused; his hands 
dropped, and he sighed. 

“T could have set them quarreling just as 
well, but the réle of Cupid suits me to- 
night.”” His shoulders drooped wearily; the 
feverish brightness of his eyes and the pallor 
of his thin face indicated that he had indeed 
spent all his nervous force. 

“Cupid in a sweater!” Adorée exclaimed. 
“Well, I believe it, for your playing made 
me positively mushy. I’ve been hugging a 
sofa cushion and dreaming of heroes for ever 
so long. Why, at this moment I’d marry 
the janitor!” 

With the eager shyness of a boy, he in- 
quired: ‘Do you really like to hear me 
play? Can I come and play for you 
again?” 

“Not without a chaperon,” she told him 
positively. ‘Wool tickles my cheek.” 

Pope rose hastily and in some embarrass- 
ment. He could write about love with a 
cynic’s pen, but he could not bear to talk 
about it, even in a joking way. He eyed 
the speaker with the frightened fascination 


of a charmed rabbit until she laughed in 
mischievous enjoyment of his perturbation. 
“Oh, never fear! It will take more than 
music to make me forget what you are. 
Say!” She yawned, doubled up her little 
fists, and stretched. “Won’t you play 
something to make those lovers go home, so 
I can go to bed?” 
He shook his head. “Not until we go to 
the nearest café and have a bite to eat.” 
“There are no cafés open at this hour.” 
In spite of her protestations that she was 
not hungry, he bore her away with him, 
bareheaded as she was, and in the next block 
they found an unsuspected little place called 
the ‘Chauffeurs’ Lunch,” where a man was 
busy making sandwiches of the whitest 
bread and the most delicious-smelling 
Hamburger for a hungry cabby with a bat- 
tered hat. And there they each ate a bowl 
of crackers and milk with a baked apple, 
using the arms of their chairs for tables. 
Pope’s bill was forty cents, and strangely 
enough, not even when he paid it did he 
remember that this was the woman for 
whose company at supper other men paid 
five hundred dollars. 


XXV 


Bos’s work as a salesman continued to be 
so effective that Kurtz finally offered him a 
salaried position. But instead of accept- 
ing, Bob made a counter proposition that 
caused the little mantogasp. Briefly, it was 
to extend the scope of the present business 
by laying in a stock of extravagant, high- 
priced shirt and necktie materials, with Bob 
as partner in the new venture. Kurtz pro- 
tested that he was not a haberdasher, but 
he was constrained to admit that Bob had 
the right idea of smart business, and after 
some discussion accepted his employee’s 
nonchalant offer to go halves on the new 
venture and share in its profits. The fact 
that Bob had no money with which to carry 
through his part of the deal troubled that 
youth not in the least—Kurtz’s credit was 
ample. Bob’s theory of securing the Fifth 
Avenue trade was to double existing prices, 
and if this did not bring the business, to 
double them a second time, and this theory 
was correct, as he demonstrated when the 
new department was organized. 

But despite the excellent income he now 
began to make, there was never anything 
left in the Wharton bank-account, for Bob 
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moved his wife to a more pretentious apart- 
ment on Riverside Drive and managed to 
increase their expenses so as to balance his 
earnings very nicely. It was quite a feat to 
adjust a fixed outlay to a varying income so 
that nothing whatever should remain, and 
he considered it a strong proof of his capaci- 
ties that he succeeded. 

By Christmas the haberdashery venture 
had shown such a profit that he began to pile 
up a small bank-account in spite of himself; 
so he bought an automobile, which served to 
eat up any monthly profits and guarantee 
a deficit under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Being thus relieved of financial 
uncertainty, he laid plans to wrest from 
Kurtz a full partnership in the tailoring 
business itself. 

The Whartons’ new home was charming, 
and Bob provided his wife with every lux- 
ury. Lorelei did not regret that she was 
prevented from going out as much as for- 
merly—her experience at Fennellcourt had 
cured her of any desire to get into her hus- 
band’s social set—and unconsciously she 
and Bob began to develop a real home life. 

As time went on and evidences of pros- 
perity showed themselves, Lorelei’s family 
forgot some of their dislike of Bob and 
became more companionable. Strangely 
enough, too, their cost of living increased 
in proportion to their friendliness; but Bob 
never questioned any amount they asked 
him for, and he swelled their allowance with 
characteristic prodigality. 

Lorelei was proud of him, as she had rea- 
son to be, but she had occasion for sorrow as 
well. His generosity was really big; his 
pagan joyousness banished shadows, but he 
was intensely human in his failings, and in 
spite of his determination to stop drinking, 
in spite of all his earnest promises, the old 
appetite periodically betrayed him. For a 
month, for two months, at a time, he would 
manfully fight his desires; then without ex- 
cuse, without cause, just when he was 
boasting loudest of his victory, he would 
fall. And yet drinking did not brutalize 
him as it does most men; he never became 
disgusting. Liquor intoxicated him, but 
less in body than in spirit. His repentance 
followed promptly; his chagrin was intense, 
and his fear of Lorelei almost ludicrous. 
But the girl had acquired a wider charity, 
a gentler patience. She grieved; she tried to 
help him, and his frailty endeared him to her. 
Love had been slow to awaken—in fact, she 
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had not been definitely aware of its birth; 
but suddenly she had found it flowering in 
her soul, and now it flourished the more as 
that other interest intensified and began to 
dominate her. 

Bob responded to all her efforts, save one. 
She could not make him serious. On the 
whole, however, they were more happy than 
they had ever been. 

One day, during the slack holiday season, 
Hannibal Wharton appeared at the Kurtz 
establishment. He appraised the elaborate 
surroundings with a hostile eye, and stared’ 
at his son pityingly. 

“So! You’re a seamstress now,” he be- 
gan, and Bob grinned. “Merkle told me 
you repaid his loan and had an automobile.” 

“That’s true.” 

“Second-hand car?”’ 

“ No.”’ 

“How much do you owe?” 

“Nothing, except for stock.” 

“Stock? What do you mean?” 

“Kurtz and I are partners in one end of 
the business.” 

“T’ll be damned!” breathed Mr. Whar- 
ton. Then he inquired curiously, “Do you 
like this work?” 

“Tt’s not what I prefer; still there is a 
margin of profit.” 

“Huh! I should think so, at ninety dol- 
larsasuit. Well, this town is full of fools.” 

Bob agreed. ‘But we dress ’em better 
than they do in Pittsburgh.” 

After a moment’s consideration Hannibal 
said slowly: ‘‘ Mother’s at the Waldorf; she 
wants to see you. You've just about 
broken her heart, Bob.” 

“We're not going out much, but perhaps 
we could call on her . 

“*Wel’ I said she wants to see you.” 

“And not my wife?” 

“Certainly not. Neither do I. 
don’t seem to understand a 

Bob answered smoothly: “Certainly I 
understand; you think ninety dollars is too 
much for a suit. Perhaps I can show you 
something in scarfs of an exclusive design?” 

“Don’t be funny,” growled his father. 

“Really, dad, you’d better go. That 
suit of yours is a sight. Somebody may 
think we made it for you.” 

Mr. Wharton remained silent for a mo- 
ment. “The situation is impossible, and 
anybody but you would see it. We can’t 
accept that woman, and we won’t. She’s 
notorious.” 


You 
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“No more so than I—or you, for that 
matter.” 

“She’s a grafter. 
paid her enough.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Her mother has been to see me half a 
dozen times. I’ve offered to pay her any- 
thing within reason, but they’re holding out 
for something big. You come back, Bob. 
Let her go back to her own people.”’ 

“And what’s to become of the other 
one?” Bob was smiling faintly. 

“The other one? What do you mean?” 

“T mean there will be three in the family 
soon, dad; you’re going to be a grandfather.” 

The effect of this announcement was un- 
expected. Hannibal Wharton was momen- 
tarily stricken dumb, for once utterly at a 
loss. Then, instead of raising his voice, he 
spoke with a sharp, stuttering incisiveness: 

“So that’s her game, eh? I suppose she 
thinks she’ll breed her way into the family. 
Well, she won’t. It won’t work. I was 
willing to compromise before—so long as 
there was no tangible bond between that 
family and mine—but they’ve got their 
blood mixed with mine; they’ve got a 
finger-hold, in spite of hell, and I suppose 
they'll hang on. But I won’t acknowledge 
a grandchild with scum like that in its veins. 
Good God! Now listen—you!” Wharton’s 
jaw was outthrust, his gaze hard and un- 
wavering. “‘No child tainted with that 
blood shall share in one penny of my money, 
now or at any other time. Understand?” 

“Perfectly.” Bob’s color had receded, 
but in no other way did he show his struggle 
for self-mastery. “‘My wife isn’t having a 
baby to spite you, and if it ever needs a 
grandfather, we’ll adopt one.” 

“They’ve pulled you down into the mud; 
now they’ve tied you there. Heredity’s 
stronger than you or I; watch your child 


She’d quit you if I 


grow up, and watch its mother’s blood tell. 


Then remember that I tried to free you be- 
fore it was too late. Well, I’m through. 
This settles me. Good-by, and God help you 
with that rotten gang!” Hannibal Whar- 
ton turned and strode out of the room, shak- 
ing his head and mumbling. 


Jimmy Knight had fallen upon evil times. 
A combination of circumstances had seri- 
ously affected his mode of making a living, 
and that of his friends. To. outward ap- 
pearances, the frequenters of Tony-the- 
Barber’s place were as thrifty as usual, but 


in the pinochle-room at the rear there was 
gloom. Reason for these hard times lay in 
an upheaval of public sentiment that had 
galvanized the Police Department into one 
of its periodic spasms of activity, and the 
cause ran back to a sordid quarrel between 
two factions of the Tenderloin. At about 
the time when Jimmy came to New York, 
the contention had become too bitter for the 
underworld to hold, and echoes of it had 
begun to leak out; later it culminated in the 
murder of the leader of one clique. Mur- 
ders, it is true, are not uncommon in New 
York, but this one was staged in the glare of 
Broadway, and with a bold defiance of the 
law that aroused popular indignation. 
There followed a chain of fortuitous hap- 
penings that issued in the capture of the 
murderers, in a widespread exposure of so- 
cial conditions, and in a great outburst of 
public indignation against a police system 
that allowed such abuses to exist. 

Of course there came a loud protest from 
the guardians of the law, a frantic waving of 
spotless banners, and a prating of virtue; 
but the popular will has a way of obtaining 
its desires regardless of red tape, trickery, or 
politics, and in this case it demanded a reor- 
ganization of the department, and got it. 

Discipline suddenly strengthened, and, as 
a result, gambling almost ceased, wire- 
tapping languished, organized blackmail 
was conducted under cover; only crime in 
its crudest forms continued as usual, and it 
followed, therefore, that Jimmy Knight was 
not prosperous. Had it not been for his 
share in Bob’s generosity, he would have 
been forced to the distressing necessity of 
asking for employment—a thing to curdle 
his blood. It was characteristic of young 
Knight that he did not scruple to accept 
charity from the man he hated, although he 
cherished the memory of that public beating 
at Bob’s hands, and the humiliation of it 
gnawed him like a cancer. 

More than once lately, Jim had been 
tempted to turn his knowledge of the Ham- 
mon “‘suicide”’ into cash, but he could think 
of no safe and certain means of doing so 
until, one day, Max Melcher dropped a bit 
of intelligence that promised to open a way. 

“Who do you suppose I just heard from?” 
Max inquired, one raw afternoon in March, 
when he had found Jim in their usual haunt. 
“TLilas Lynn.” 

Jim made no attempt to conceal his sur- 
prise and interest. ‘‘ Where is she?” 
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“She wrote from Liverpool, asking for 
money. Can you beat that?” 

‘““Money? Why, she had a satchelful! 
What’s become of it?” 

Melcher shrugged. “She’s taken the 
jumps—English Derby, Paris race-meet, 
Monte Carlo ai 

“Huh! She fished all the sucker-holes 
along the route, eh? Of course you cabled 
her a few C’s?” Jim snickered. 

“ToT look asifI had? She’s sick—got a 
cough, and says it’s the con. She wants to 
come home.” 

Jim started. “Say, that’s no hospital 
bark of hers; it’s nothing but the coke.” 
After a moment he asked casually, “‘ Where’s 
she stopping?” 

“Liverpool.” 

‘““What’s her address? I'll drop her a line 
to cheer her up.”’ 

‘“‘She wrote from the Hotel—” Melcher 
checked himself and shot a questioning 
look at his friend. ‘Why this sudden 
charity?” 

Jim’s gaze was bland; his tone one of 
wounded innocence. ‘‘Can’t a guy offer 
to cheer an 

““You’re not in the business of cheering 
sick dames,”’ Melcher said sharply. Then, 
after a pause: “You never came through 
with me, Jim. There was something phony 
about Lilas’ getaway. She left too sud- 
denly after the Hammon suicide, and she’s 
been under cover now for eight months. I 
never got it quite right. What’re you hold- 
ing out?” 

Jim sparred adroitly, but without effect. 

“Oh! You’ve got an ace buried some- 
where,” Melcher said. ‘You’re a shifty 
guy. Ofcourse this is a friendly game we’re 
playing, but just the same I never bettered 
a poker hand by leaving the room. I don’t 
even turn my head to spit when I’m sitting 
in with a fellow like you. Lilas has got 
something on her mind, and I believe I’ll 
cable her the price of a ticket.” 

That was enough for Jim. He began to 
weaken, and at last made a clean breast of 
all the circumstances surrounding Jarvis 
Hammon’s death rather than risk the result 
of a meeting between Max and Lilas. When 
he had finished his story, Melcher was lean- 
ing forward, his pink, smooth-shaven, agree- 
able face gravely intent. 

“So, that was the way of it! Wharton 
and Merkle—and a four-wheeler! By God! 
That was nervy—on Merkle’s part, espe- 
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cially. He took a chance! And Lilas shot 
the old man, eh?” 

“Nobody saw her do it,” Jim explained. 
“Lorelei was in the dining-room at the 
time it happened, and Hammon swore he 
did it himself. He stood on that to the 
last.” 

“T didn’t know they grew men the size of 
that fellow,” Max mused. “After all, it’s 
the suckers that die game. And you were 
going to put this over single-handed, eh?— 
you and Lilas, perhaps! My boy, you must 
learn to shoot before you go hunting. Why, 
there’s a hundred thousand quick money 
in this.” 

“Tf Wharton had done the shooting, or 
Merkle—yes.”’ 

“‘What’s the difference who did it? Why, 
it’s a cinch. Get this! Lilas comes home 
broke. She’s sick and sees the undertaker 
flirting with her, so she decides to spill the 
whole story and take the consequences, 
understand? It’s conscience.” Mr. Mel- 
cher laughed lightly at his little joke. “A 
sick woman’s conscience is an expensive 
thing; it takes money to square it. Merkle 
won’t stand, and Wharton can’t, on account 
of his wife—your sister. He’ll tap his old 
man, and Hannibal will loosen for the family 
honor. After they’re dry, we’ve got the 
Hammon widow to work on.” 

“Tt’ll take money to do this—protection, 
too.” 

“Well, ’ve got both.” 

“T suppose we’ll split three ways.” 

Max pursed his lips thoughtfully. “‘N-no; 
you and Lilas are broke! I’ve got the money 
and the police. I'll take half.” 

Jim’s acquiescence to these terms came 
hard, and he cursed himself as a fool for put- 
ting himself at the mercy of this man. He 
was still raging inwardly when Melcher left 
to send a cablegram, but there was ample 
leisure for reflection during the week that 
followed, and being possessed of some inge- 
nuity, Jim had formulated a scheme before 
Lilas Lynn’s arrival. 

In due time she came, and Melcher saw 
her established at a modest hotel before 
making known in detail his intentions. 

Lilas was little more than a wreck of what 
she had been. It seemed impossible that 
eight short months could have worked so 
great a change in one of her youth and 
strength. Ill she undoubtedly was. She 
was thin; her nerves had yielded to the rav- 
ages of the drug, and a queer, unhealthy 
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Then she called up Jim. The latter appeared in person that evening, and the two sat until 
late, talking guardedly 


pallor had blanched her skin; her eyes were 
big and feverish and restless. Only at such 
times as she was without cocaine did her 
mind suffer; when she had it, she was un- 
naturally alert. Having lately felt the 
harsh grip of poverty, she was obsessed, 


now, by the need of money, and offered no 
objections to Max’s schemes. Rather, she 
welcomed them fiercely. She and Max and 
Jim mapped out a course of action together; 
but a day or two later, when Jim thought 
the moment propitious, he secured her ear 
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alone and gave voice to his resentment 
against Max. 

As soon as Lilas understood his drift, she 
met him more than half-way. She was 
vulturelike in her greed, and, with a full 
understanding between them, the two con- 
spired to use Max only so long and so far as 
suited their purposes. 


In spite of Bob Wharton’s peculiarly 
mutable temperament, he was not remiss in 
his duties toward Lorelei during the period 
that led up to the birth of their child. Ut- 
terly careless and improvident in his own af- 
fairs, he was naturally considerate of others 
and possessed a surprising depth of sym- 
pathy. Hence he met the responsibilities of 
his present situation with considerable credit. 

One evening he was concerned to find his 
wife greatly agitated, and upon learning the 
cause his consternation matched hers. Lore- 
lei’s eyes were big and frightened as she 
explained: 

“Lilas is back. She was here to-day.” 

“Lilas? Good Lord! What did she want?” 

“Nothing. She just came to see me. 
She’s changed dreadfully, and talked about 
nothing except—that awful night. You re- 
member? I’m nearly in hysterics.” 

“Now that won’t do. You pass your 
worries on tome. Lilas can’t make trouble 
for us without making more for herself.” 

But Lorelei seemed oppressed with a 
premonition of trouble. ‘I’m frightened, 
Bob,” she confessed. ‘She acted so 
strangely. Suppose—oh, suppose I should 
have to go to jail now, or—to court——” 

Bob took his wife in his arms and did his 
best to cure her of these sick fancies; but it 
was no easy task to quiet her, for a million 
apprehensions had sprung into life with the 
reopening of that old horror. At last he 
reminded her gently: 

“Remember, dear, your thoughts are like 
branding-irons just now; they leave their 
marks. We want our child to be brave and 
confident and steadfast, not a coward—or 
something worse. This is how cowards are 
made. How can a child inherit weakness 
when its mother is without fear?” 

Profiting by this experience, Bob under- 
took to guard against another visit from 
Lilas. He was really worried, although he 
pretended to dismiss the matter as inconse- 
quential, and his fears flared into full blaze 
again, a few days later, when Jimmy Knight 
called upon him and announced cautiously: 
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“Say, you know Lilas is back! Well, 
she’s gone off her nut; she’s going to give 
herself up.” 

“Give herself up? How?” 

“She’s going to tell the truth about the 
Hammon affair. She thinks she’s dying. 
Where do we go from here, if she does that?” 

Bob could not conceal his alarm, which 
increased when his brother-in-law begged 
him to do something quickly to save them 
all from disaster. ‘I wouldn’t come to 
you,” Jim confessed candidly, “if I knew 
what to do; for you don’t like me, and I’m 
not crazy about you. But we’ve got to 
stand together on account of Lorelei—not 
that I’d enjoy a call on the district attorney 
at any time.” 

Agreeing that there was no time to waste, 
the two men hastened to Lilas’ hotel, only 
to receive a greeting that was far from aus- 
picious. When they had adroitly brought 
the conversation around to the point at 
issue, Lilas explained: 

“Ves, the doctors have ticketed me. 
They’ve shown me the gate.” She coughed 
hollowly and laid her hand on her chest. 
“Oh, it’s the white bug! That closes the 
show for me.” She appeared very ill, and 
it did not occur to Bob to doubt her. 

Jim began briskly: ‘Why, that’s noth- 
ing, Lilas! Arizona is the place for you.” 

“ Arizona is a long jump from Broadway.” 

“T’ll help you if you need help,” Bob 
hastened to offer. 

Lilas flashed him a grateful glance from 
eyes that were doubly large and dark against 
her pallor. ‘“You’re a prince with your 
money, but—it’s too late.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Oh, they’d get me sooner or later. I 
may as well face the music.” 

“To you mean slow music? Do you mean 
the bugs will get you?” Jim inquired. 

“No. I mean I'd have to take it on the 
dodge, if I went, and what’s the use of that? 
I’ve talked too much.” With a sudden 
flash of feeling she cried: “I’ve been through 
hell for eight months, and I’m tired out. I 
came home broke, sick, thinking of that 
night when—you know! I seem to see his 
face everywhere. It bothers me at night. 
I used to dream of my father and a stream 
of molten steel. Well, the dreams are get- 
ting worse—only, now I see Jarvis’s face in 
place of my father’s, and I tell you I can’t 
stand it; I can’t stand these dreams, and 
that face of his looking at me all the time. 











So I’m going to give myself up, have it over 
with, and do my penalty. Maybe I can 
sleep then. If my lungs hold out, all right; 
if they don’t—well, I'll sleep, anyhow. You 
see, I can’t make a living, for I can’t go back 
on the stage. Why, I can’t leave this hotel 
—and take my trunks.” 

Jimmy Knight broke out nervously. 
“That penalty-talk is all right for you, 
Lilas, but think about the rest of us.”’ 

“Ves; Lorelei, for instance,’’ Bob added. 
“She isn’t strong. You mustn’t think of 
doing this thing.” 

“T know,” Miss Lynn nodded. 
sorry, but——” 

“T’'ll furnish all the money you want.” 
She looked her gratitude again. “You 
must buck up and try to get well.”’ 

For some time the two men jointly at- 
tempted to argue Lilas out of her black 
despondency, and when they left it was with 
a hard-won promise that she would do noth- 
ing definite at once. 

Outside the room Jim heaved a sigh of 
relief. ‘‘Whew! I could feel the knot under 
my ear, but, glory to God, it slipped! Just 
the same, I’m going to buy some oakum and 
make a false beard in case she flops.” 

In this way the trap was set and baited, so 
skilfully that the victim was without sus- 
picion. That evening, Lilas, Jim, and Max 
Melcher dined together in very good spirits, 
and, strangely enough, the girl showed an 
excellent appetite for one so troubled in soul. 

Wharton was as good as his word. Not 
only did he put Lilas in funds but he ex- 
erted his every power of persuasion to rouse 
her from her despondency and reawaken a 
healthy desire for life. It transpired that 
she had assumed some outrageous obliga- 
tions, and, moreover, had hired a number of 
expensive lung specialists, for whom she 
asked him to settle; nevertheless he met her 
demands and was encouraged when she be- 
gan to purchase a new wardrobe. Although 
he considered himself a spendthrift, her reck- 
less disregard of money gave him a jolt, but 
he was working to gain time, and his relief on 
Lorelei’s account deadened all other feelings. 

Before long he had advanced several 
thousand dollars to the girl, and still her 
desire for martyrdom had not entirely van- 

ished. Realizing that the mere presence of 
one so temperamentally hysterical as she was 
aconstant menace, he insisted upon her going 
South, and in order to provide handsomely 
for her comfort, he borrowed from his friends. 
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He was aghast when he finally reckoned up 
the amount he had spent upon her. 

There followed a short interval of relief, 
during which Lilas pretended to be making 
ready; then upon the very eve of her de- 
parture she sent for him in much haste and 
awoke him rudely from his trance. 

She began by saying that his kindness 
and liberality had aroused in her a desire to 
live and to begin anew, if not for her own, 
then for his and Lorelei’s sakes, but that she 
was in terrible trouble. Her punishment 
had sought her out, after all. 

It was a long time before Bob could make 
head or tail out of what she told him, but 
eventually he learned that, in the hour of her 
deepest dejection, she had confided her secret 
to others, and the result of this confidence 
had now risen to thwart all their plans. 

With a dizzy feeling of insecurity, Bob 
asked, “ Who did you tell?” 

“Melcher. He sent me money to come 
home with, and he seemed to be my only 
friend.” 

“Friend! 
enemies.” 

““Oh, he doesn’t love me and he doesn’t 
hate me,” Lilas explained. “He seemed 
sorry for me, and I was grateful for any 
sympathy, no matter where it came from. 
You see, I didn’t know what I was doing, 
and I didn’t realize my mistake until it was 
too late.” 

“Melcher, of all people!” Bob groaned. 

“Wait—that’s not all. You see I wanted 
to go clean, and yet I was afraid of the po- 
lice, so Max advised me to hire a lawyer 
who’d get me off light. Well—I did.” 

‘Goldberg, I suppose.” Bob breathed a 
malediction, as Lilas nodded. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you hire a hall or book yourself through the 
Lyceum Bureau?” 

“Don’t be hard on me.” Lilas had for- 
sworn the stage, but she did a creditable bit 
of emotional acting. “A frantic woman 
will do almost anything.” 

“Well, present your bill in full. 
the next misfortune?” 

“T had no idea men could be so vile. 
Yesterday I told Max of the change in my 
plans—that you’ve made life possible to me 
and showed me that I couldn’t go through 
without consequences to others. He—” 
She dropped her hands in a gesture of 
resignation. ‘‘What’s the use? You know 
the kind of man he is.” 

“*Go on.” 


I thought you and he were 


What’s 
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Lilas began to weep silently, rocking her 
body to and fro. “It’s just my luck, when 
I had another chance, too! I don’t care, for 
my own sake, but I do love—Lorelei; and 
you’ve certainly been a prince, Bob.” 

“Good Lord! Max can’t insist on your 
giving yourself up. Why, that’s absurd!” 

“Oh, he doesn’t care what becomes of me. 
It’s—it’s—”’_ Lilas broke out in-a passion. 
“T never thought I was putting you in his 
power, and—and Lorelei, too—and Jim and 
Mr. Merkle. Of course you won’t believe 
that, but I can’t help what you think. I 
wouldn’t blame you for—killing me. Why, 
I'd go to the chair to keep you people clear, 
but—those are the facts. Now you’ve got 
it all.” 

‘Max sees money in sight, I presume?” 

“That’s all he sees. Money? My God! 
He’s mad! Why, he doesn’t talk figures 
that I understand! It’s nothing but black- 
mail, Bob, and you mustn’t stand for it. 
He’s a queer man—he helped me when I was 
broke; now, he’d hitch me to a ‘bull’ and 
ticket me up the river to get that money. 
Why, he’d strap the sponge on my head 
and turn on the juice with his own hand 
rather than lose this chance.” 

As her flow of speech died down to apolo- 
getic murmurs, Bob said gravely, “I never 
thought Merkle and I could cover a thing 
like Hammon’s death, but, after all, they 
can’t do much to us.” 

“Tt’s mighty kind of you to say so. I[’ll 
stand whatever comes to me; I was thinking 
more of Lorelei—she’s in no condition 7 

Bob uttered an exclamation. “ You’re 
right! We've got to gain time. After the 
baby’s born, it won’t matter so much.” 

“Max is no fool; he won’t wait. Besides, 
Goldberg’s been to see Inspector Snell al- 
ready on my account, and Snell is in the 
know. He’s holding back warrants, now, 
for all of us. I couldn’t leave town if I 
wanted to.” 

The numbing force of the calamity com- 
ing at this of all times fairly stupefied Bob, 
rendering him incapable of clear analysis or 
even of the suspicions his ordinary intelli- 
gence would have prompted. 

“Why don’t Snell get busy?” he inquired 
blankly, at which Lilas lost her patience. 

“Don’t you see he’s in on the graft? 
Snell don’t want to pinch us. He don’t care 
how Jarvis died, any more than Max or 
Goldberg cares. They want money, money, 
coin! That’s how things are run in this 
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town; that’s how the police are squared. 
If you don’t come across, they’ll try to show 
that it was murder instead of self-defense. 
Remember it was my gun that killed—that 
did the work, and it was found in Hammon’s 
library.” 

Before Bob’s arrival, Lilas had prepared 
herself for this scene by a liberal dose of 
cocaine, but the strain of her acting had 
exhausted her strength; her brain was tir- 
ing. Accordingly, she excused herself, and, 
once in her bathroom, prepared a fresh solu- 
tion of the powder, leaving Bob the while to 
meditate upon his plight. When she re- 
turned, her eyes were brighter and she had 
regained the mastery of her unruly nerves. 
Bob looked up with a drawn expression that 
almost moved her to pity. 

‘““How much do they want?” he inquired 
dully. 

“Don’t be a fool, Bob. You helped me, 
I won’t see you gouged. No matter what 
you gave, they’d frame you over again. 
We’d better face it.” 

“T can’t face it,” he cried. “Alone, I 
would in a minute—no court in the world 
would hold Merkle and me for what we did 
—but I can’t let ’em hurt my wife and my 
kid. Why, Lorelei would die of fright.” 
He choked and stammered. “They want 
money. How much?” 

“Merkle is the man they’re after.” 

‘““How much?” he insisted. 

“Tt would take a hundred thousand to 
square it.” 

Bob gasped. 
ever had.” 

“T told you I couldn’t understand those 
figures. But Merkle’s a millionaire. If 
you had ten dollars, you’d give one to 
square a copper, wouldn’t you? Well, your 
name’s Wharton and his is Merkle. There’s 
fifty million dollars behind those two names, 
and Max knows it. If I had the price I’d 
pay it to save you people who helped me 
when I needed help, but—what have I got? 
I told Max he could go to hell, and you’d 
better tell him the same thing. Now— 
what do you want me to do?”’ 

Bob’s lips were white. “Stand pat and 
wait until I—rob a bank. I’ve got to buy 
three weeks’ time, no matter what it costs.” 

When he had gone, Lilas ’phoned first to 
Melcher and reported progress; then she 
called up Jim. The latter appeared in per- 
son that evening, and the two sat until late, 
talking guardedly. 


“This is the worst dream I 
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Murder or suicide? This is the question for Craig Kennedy to solve in the matter of 


Mrs. Edwards’ sudden death. Was there a motive for murder? Was there sufficient 
reason for this beautiful woman to take her own life? The mystery seems impenetrable 
—even to Wizatd Craig, when he is called to the scene. However, he knows a thing 
or two more than anybody else about what can be done with wireless telegraphy, and 
the result is as unexpected to him as to others more vitally concerned in the tragedy. 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of “The Curio Shop," ‘The Germ Letter,” and other Craig Kennedy stories 


Ylustrated by Will Foster 


’ OUND for Seaville, I'll wager,” 
sounded a familiar voice in my ear, 
as I hurried up to the train-en- 
trance at the Long Island corner 

of the Pennsylvania Station. 

I turned quickly to find Kennedy just 
behind me, breathless and perspiring. 

““Er—yes,” I stammered, in surprise. 
“But where did you come from? How did 
you know?” 

“Let me introduce Mr. Jack Waldon,” 
he went on, as we edged our way toward the 
gate, “the brother of Mrs. Tracy Edwards, 
who disappeared so strangely from the 
house-boat Lucie last night, at Seaville.” 

It was then for the first time that I no- 
ticed that the excited young man beside 
Kennedy was really his companion. 

I shook hands with Waldon, who gave 
me a grip that was both a greeting and an 
added impulse in our general direction 
through the wicket. 

“Might have known the Star would as- 
sign you to this Edwards case,” panted 
Kennedy, mopping his forehead, for the 
heat in the terminal was oppressive, and 
the crowd, though not large, was closely 
packed. ‘Mr. Jameson is my right-hand 
man,” he explained to Waldon, taking us 
each by the arm and urging us forward. 
“Waldon was afraid we might miss the 
train or I should have tried to get you, Wal- 
ter, at the office.” 

It was all done so suddenly that they 
quite took away what remaining breath I 
had as we settled ourselves to swelter in the 
smoker instead of in the concourse. I did 
not even protest at the matter-of-fact as- 


surance with which Craig assumed that his 
deduction as to my destination was correct. 

Waldon, a handsome young fellow in a 
flannel suit and yachting-cap, somewhat 
the worse for his evidently perturbed state 
of mind, seemed to eye me, for the moment, 
doubtfully. 

“T’ve had all the first editions of the even- 
ing papers,” I hinted, as we sped through 
the tunnel, “but the stories seemed to be 
quite the same—pretty meager in details.” 

“Ves,” returned Waldon, with a glance 
at Kennedy; “I tried to keep as much out 
of the papers as I could, just now, for 
Lucie’s sake.” 

“You needn’t fear Jameson,’ 
Kennedy. 

He fumbled in his pocket, then paused a 
moment and shot a glance of inquiry at 
Waldon, who nodded a mute acquiescence 
to him. 

“There seem to have been a number of 
very peculiar disappearances lately,” re- 
sumed Kennedy, “but this case of Mrs. 
Edwards is by far the most extraordinary. 
Of course, the Star hasn’t had that yet,” he 
concluded, handing me a sheet of note- 
paper. “Mr. Waldon didn’t give it out, 
hoping to avoid scandal.” 

I took the paper and read eagerly, in a 
woman’s hand: 


,’ 


remarked 


My DEarR Miss Fox: 

I have been down here at Seaville on our house- 
boat, the Lucie, for several days, for a purpose which 
now is accomplished. 

Already I had my suspicions of you, from a source 
which I need not name. Therefore, when the Kron- 
prinz got into wireless communication with the sta- 
tion at Seaville, I determined, through our own 
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wireless on the Lucie, to overhear whether there 
would be any exchange of messages between my 
husband and yourself. 

I was able to overhear the whole thing, and I 
want you to know that your secret is no longer a 
secret from me, and that I have already told Mr. 
Edwards that I know it. You may ruin his life by 
your intimacy, which you seem to want to keep up, 
although you know you have no right to do it, but 
you shall not ruin mine. 

I am thoroughly disillusioned now. 
decided on what steps to take, but 


I have not 


Only a casual glance was necessary to 
show me that the writing seemed to grow 
more and more weak as it progressed, and 
the note stopped abruptly, as if the writer 
had been suddenly interrupted or some new 
idea had occurred to her. 

Hastily, I tried to figure it out. Lucie 
Waldon, as everybody knew, was a famous 
beauty, a marvel of charm and daintiness, 
slender, with big, soulful, wistful eyes. Her 
marriage to Tracy Edwards, the wealthy 
plunger and stockbroker, had been a great 
social event the year before, and it was re- 
puted, at the time, that Edwards had show- 
ered her with jewels and dresses to the 
wonder and talk even of society. 

As for Valerie Fox, I knew she had won 
quick recognition and even fame as a dancer 
in New York during the previous winter, 
and I recalled reading, three or four days 
before, that she had just returned on the 
Kronprinz from a trip abroad. 

“T don’t suppose you have had time to 
see Miss Fox,” I remarked. ‘Where is 
she?” 

“At Beach Park now, I think,” replied 
Waldon, ‘‘a resort a few miles nearer the 
city, on the South Shore.” 

I handed back the letter to Kennedy. 

“What do you make of it?” he asked, as 
he folded it up and put it back into his 
pocket. 

“T hardly know what to say,” I replied. 
“Of course, there have been rumors, I be- 
lieve, that all was not exactly like a honey- 
moon still with the Tracy Edwardses.” 

“Ves,” returned Waldon slowly; “I 
know myself that there has been some 
trouble, but nothing definite until I found 
this letter, last night, in my sister’s room. 
She never said anything about it, either to 
mother or myself. They haven’t been much 
together during the summer, and last night, 
when she disappeared, Tracy was in the 
city. But I hadn’t thought much about it 
before, for, of course, you know he has large 
financial interests that make him keep in 
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pretty close touch with New York, and this 
summer hasn’t been a particularly good one 
on the Stock Exchange.” 

“And,” I put in, “a plunger doesn’t 
always make the best of husbands. Per- 
haps there is temperament to be reckoned 
with here.” 

“There seem to be a good many things to 
be reckoned with,” Craig considered. ‘For 
example, here’s a house-boat, the Lucie, a 
palatial affair, cruising about aimlessly, 
with a beautiful woman on it. She gives a 
little party, in the absence of her husband, 
to her brother, his fiancée, and her mother. 
They visit her from Waldon’s yacht, the 
Nautilus. They break up, those living on 
the Lucie going to their rooms, and the rest 
back to the yacht, which is anchored out 
further in the deeper water of the bay. 

“Sometime in the middle of the night, 
her maid, Juanita, finds that she is not in 
her room. Her brother is summoned back 
from his yacht, and finds that she has left 
this pathetic, unfinished letter. But other- 
wise there is no trace of her. Her husband 
is notified and hurries out here, but he can 
find no clue. Meanwhile, Mr. Waldon, in 
despair, hurries down to the city to engage 
me quietly.” 

“You remember I told you,” suggested 
Waldon, “that my sister hadn’t been feel- 
ing well for several days. In fact, it seemed 
that the sea air wasn’t doing her much good, 
and some one, last night, suggested that she 
try the mountains.” 

“Had there been anything that would 
foreshadow the—er—disappearance?” asked 
Kennedy. 

“Only, as I say, that for two or three 
days she seemed to be listless, to be sink- 
ing by slow and easy stages into a sort of 
vacant, moody state of ill health.” 

“She had a doctor, I suppose?” I asked. 

“Yes; Doctor Jermyn, Tracy’s own per- 
sonal physician, came down from the city 
several days ago.” 

“What did he say?”’ 

“He simply said that it was congestion 
of the lungs. As far as he could see, there 
wasnoapparent causefor it. Idon’t think he 
was very enthusiastic about the mountain-air 
idea. The fact is, he was like a good many 
doctors under the circumstances, non-com- 
mittal—wanted her under observation, and 
all that sort of thing.” ; 

‘“‘What’s your opinion?” I pressed Craig. 
“Do you think she has run away?” 
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“Naturally I’d rather not attempt to 
say, yet,” Craig replied cautiously. ‘But 
there are several possibilities. Yes; she 
might have left the house-boat in some 
other boat, of course. Then there is the 
possibility of accident. It was a hot night. 
She might have been leaning from the win- 
dow and have lost her balance. I have even 
thought of drugs—that she might have 
taken something in her despondency and 
have fallen overboard while under the influ- 
ence of it. Then, of course, there are the 
two deductions that everyone has made 
already—either suicide or murder.” 

Waldon had evidently been turning 
something over in his mind. 

‘There was a wireless outfit aboard the 
house-boat,” he ventured, at length. 

“What of that?” I asked, wondering why 
he was changing the subject so abruptly. 

“Why, only this,” he replied: “I have 
been reading about wireless a good deal 
lately, and if the theories of some scientists 
are correct, the wireless age is not without 
its dangers as well as its wonders. I recall 
reading, not long ago, of a German profes- 
sor who says there is no essential difference 
between wireless waves and the X-rays, 
and we know the terrible physical effects 
of X-rays. I believe he estimated that only 
one three-hundred-millionth part of the 
electrical energy generated by sending a 
message from one station to another near- 
by is actually used up in transmitting the 
message. The rest is dispersed in the at- 
mosphere. There must be a good deal of 
such stray electrical energy about Seaville. 
Isn’t it possible that it might hit some one, 
somewhere, who was susceptible? She 
might have been mentally unbalanced.” 

Kennedy said nothing. Waldon’s was, 
at least, a novel idea, whether it was plausi- 
ble or not. The only way to test it out, as 
far as I could determine, was to see whether 
it fitted with the facts, after a careful inves- 
tigation of the case itself. 

It was still early in the day, and the trains 
were not as crowded as they would be 
later. Consequently, our journey was 
comfortable enough, and we found our- 
selves at last at the little vine-covered 
station at Seaville. 

I myself began to feel the spell of mystery 
about the case as I had not felt it among the 
distractions of the city. Perhaps I imagined 
it, but there even seemed to be something 
strange about the house-boat, which we 
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could descry at anchor, far down the bay, as 
we approached the wharf. 

We were met, as Waldon had arranged, 
by a high-powered runabout, the tender to 
his own yacht, a slim little craft of ma- 
hogany and brass, driven like an automo- 
bile and capable of perhaps twenty-five or 
thirty miles an hour. We jumped in and 
were soon skimming over the waters of the 
bay like a skipping-stone. 

The Lucie was perhaps seventy feet long 
and a most attractive craft, with a hull 
yachty in appearance and of a type which 
could safely make long runs along the coast, 
a staunch, seaworthy boat, of course with- 
out the speed of the regularly designed 
yacht, but more than making up in comfort 
for those on board what was lost in that 
way. Waldon pointed out, with obvious 
pride, his own trim yacht swinging grace- 
fully at anchor a half-mile or so away. 

As we approached the house-boat, I 
looked her over carefully. One of the first 
things I noticed was that there rose from 
the roof the primitive inverted V-aerial of a 
wireless telegraph. I thought immediately 
of the unfinished letter and its contents, and 
shaded my eyes as I took a good look at the 
powerful Seaville transatlantic station on 
the spit of sand perhaps three or four miles 
distant, with its tall steel masts of the latest 
inverted L-type and the cluster of little 
houses below in which the operators and the 
plant were. 

Waldon noticed what I was looking at, 
and remarked, “It’s a wonderful station, 
and well worth a visit.” 

“How did the Lucie come to be equipped 
with wireless?” asked Craig quickly. “It’s 
a little unusual for a private boat.” 

“Mr. Edwards had it done when she was 
built,” explained Waldon. “His idea was 
to use it to keep in touch with the stock- 
market on trips.” 

“And it has proved effective?” asked 
Craig. 

“Oh, yes—that is, it was all right, last 
winter, when he went on a short cruise down 
in Florida.” 

“Who operates it?” 

“He used to hire a licensed operator, 
although I believe the engineer, Pedersen, 
understands the thing pretty well and could 
use it if necessary.” 

“Do you think it was Pedersen who used 
it for Mrs. Edwards?” asked Kennedy. 

“T really don’t know,” confessed Waldon. 
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“Pedersen denies absolutely that he has 
touched the thing for weeks. I want you to 
quiz him.” 

We had, by this time, swung around to 
the side of the house-boat. I realized, as 
we mounted the ladder, that the marine 
gasoline engine had materially changed the 
old-time house-boat from a mere scow, or 
barge, with a low, flat house on it, moored 
in a bay or river, and only with difficulty 
and expense towed from one place to an- 
other. Now, the house-boat was really a 
fair-sized yacht. 

The Lucie was built high, in order to give 
plenty of accommodation for the living- 
quarters. The staterooms, dining-room, 
and saloon were really rooms, with seven or 
eight feet of headroom, and furnished just 
as one would find a tasteful and expensive 
house. 

Down in the hull, of course, was the gaso- 
line motor which drove the propeller, so 
that, when the owner wanted a change of 
scene, all that was necessary was to get up 
anchor, start the motor, and navigate the 
yacht house-boat to some other harbor. 

Edwards himself met us on the deck. He 
was a tall man, with a red face, a man of 
action, of outdoor life, apparently a hard 
worker and a hard player. It was quite evi- 
dent that he had been waiting for the 
return of Waldon anxiously. 

“You find us considerably upset, Pro- 
fessor Kennedy,” he greeted Craig, as his 
brother-in-law introduced us. 

Edwards turned and led the way toward 
the saloon. As he entered and bade us be 
seated in the cosily cushioned wicker chairs, 
I noticed how sumptuously it was furnished, 
and particularly its mechanical piano, its 
phonograph, and the splendid hardwood 
floor, which seemed to invite one to dance 
in the cool breeze that floated across from 
one set of open windows to the others. 

“You were not here last night, I under- 
stand,” remarked Kennedy, taking in the 
room at a glance. 

“Unfortunately, no,” replied Edwards. 
“Business has kept me with my nose pretty 
close to the grindstone this summer. Wal- 
don called me up in the middle of the night, 
however, and I started down in my car, 
which enabled me to get here before the first 
train. I haven’t been able to do a thing 
since I got here, except just wait—wait— 
wait. I confess that I don’t know what 
else to do. Waldon seemed to think we 
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ought to have some one down here—and I 
guess he was right. Anyhow, I’m glad to 
see you.” 

I watched Edwards keenly. For the first 
time, I realized that I had neglected to ask 
Waldon whether he had seen the unfinished 
letter. The question was unnecessary. It 
was evident that he had not. 

“Let me see, Waldon, if I’ve got this 
thing straight,” Edwards went on, pacing 
restlessly up and down the saloon. ‘Cor- 
rect me if I haven’t. Last night, as I under- 
stand it, there was a sort of little family 
party here, you and Miss Verrall and her 
mother, and Mrs. Edwards and Doctor 
Jermyn.” 

“Ves,” replied Waldon, with, I thought, 
a touch of defiance at the words “family 
party.” He paused, as if he would have 
added that the Nautilus would have been 
more congenial, anyhow, then added: “We 
danced a little bit, all except Lucie. She 
said she wasn’t feeling any too well.” 

Edwards had paused by the door. “If 
you'll excuse me a minute,” he said, “T’ll 
call Jermyn and Mrs. Edwards’ maid, 
Juanita. You ought to go over the whole 
thing immediately, Professor Kennedy.” 

“Why didn’t you say anything about the 
letter, to him?” asked Kennedy, under his 
breath. 

“What was the use?” returned Waldon. 
“T didn’t know how he’d take it. Besides, 
I wanted your advice on the whole thing. 
Do you want to show it to him?” 

“Perhaps it’s just as well as it is,” ru- 
minated Kennedy. “It may be possible 
to clear the thing up without involving any- 
body’s name. At any rate, some one is 
coming down the passage this way.” 

Edwards entered with Doctor Jermyn, a 
clean-shaven man, youthful in appearance 
yet approaching middle age. I had heard 
of him before. He had studied several 
years abroad, and had gained considerable 
reputation since his return to America. 

Doctor Jermyn shook hands with us 
cordially enough, made some passing com- 
ment on the tragedy, and stood evidently 
waiting for us to disclose our hands. 

“You have been Mrs. Edwards’ physi- 
cian for some time, I believe?” queried 
Kennedy, fencing for an opening. 

“Only since her marriage,” replied the 
doctor briefly. 

‘She hadn’t been feeling well for several 
days, had she?” ventured Kennedy again. 


? 
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* The door was locked?“ inquired Kennedy. “Yes, sir. My call aroused the others on the boat. 
Doctor Jermyn came, and he broke open the door with his shoulder. 
But the room was empty. Madame was gone!™ 
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“No,” replied Doctor Jermyn quickly. 
“T doubt whether I can add much to what 
you already know. I suppose Mr. Waldon 
has told you about her illness. The fact is, 
I suppose her maid, Juanita, will be able to 
tell you really more than I can.” 

I could not help feeling that Doctor 
Jermyn showed a great deal of reluctance in 
talking. 

“You have been with her several days, 
though, haven’t you?” 

“Four days, I think. She was complain- 
ing of feeling nervous and telegraphed me 
to come down here. I came prepared to 
stay overnight, but Mr. Edwards happened 
to run down that day, too, and he asked me 
if I wouldn’t remain longer. My practise 
in the summer is such that I can easily 
leave it with my assistant in the city; so I 
agreed. Really, that is about all I can say.” 

He stood facing us, thoughtfully stroking 
his chin, as a very pretty and petite maid 
nervously entered and stood in the door- 
way. 

“Come in, Juanita,” encouraged Ed- 
wards. “I want you to tell these gentle- 
men just what you told me—and anything 
else that you may recall now.” 

“It was Juanita who discovered that 
madame was gone, you know,” put in Wal- 
don. 

“How did you discover it?” prompted 
Craig. 

“Tt was very hot,” replied the maid, 
“and often, on hot nights, I would come in 
and fan madame, since she was so wakeful. 
Last night I went to the door and knocked. 
There was no reply. I called to her: ‘Ma- 
dame! Madame!’ Still there was no answer. 
The worst I supposed was that she had 
fainted. I continued to call.” 

“The door was locked?” inquired Ken- 
nedy. 

“Yes, sir. My call aroused the others on 
the boat. Doctor Jermyn came, and he 
broke open the door with his shoulder. But 
the room was empty. Madame was gone!” 

“How about the windows?” asked Ken- 


nedy. 

“Open. They were always open these 
nights. Sometimes madame would sit by 
the window when there was not much 
breeze.” 

“T should like to see the room,” remarked 
Craig, with an inquiring glance at Edwards. 

“Certainly,” he answered. 

Mrs. Edwards’s room was on the star- 
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board side, with wide windows instead of 
port-holes. It was furnished magnificently, 
and there was little about it that suggested 
the nautical except the view from the win- 
dow. 

“The bed had not been slept in,” Ed- 
wards remarked, as we looked about curi- 
ously. 

Kennedy walked over quickly to the wide 
series of windows, before which was a 
leather-cushioned window-seat almost level 
with the window, several feet above the 
water. It was by this window, evidently, 
that Juanita meant that Mrs. Edwards 
often sat. It was a delightful position; but 
I could readily see that from it it would be 
comparatively easy for anyone accidentally 
or purposely to fall. 

“T think myself,’”’ Waldon remarked to 
Kennedy, “that it must have been from the 
open window that she made her way to the 
outside. It seems that all agree that the 
door was locked, while the window was wide 
open.” 

“There had been no sound—no cry to 
alarm you?” shot out Kennedy suddenly 
to Juanita. 

“No, sir, nothing. I could not sleep my- 
self, and I thought of madame.” 

“You heard nothing?” he asked of Doc- 
tor Jermyn. 

“Nothing, until I heard the maid call,” 
he replied briefly. 

Mentally I ran over again Kennedy’s first 
list of possibilities—taken off by another 
boat, accident, drugs, suicide, murder. 

Was there, I asked myself, sufficient rea- 
son for suicide? The letter seemed to me 
to show too proud a spirit for that. In fact, 
the last sentence seemed to show that she 
was rather contemplating the surest method 
of revenge rather than surrender. As for 
accident, why should a person fall over- 
board from a iarge house-boat into a per- 
fectly calm harbor? Then, too, there had 
been no outcry. . Somehow, I could not 
seem to fit any of the theories in with the 
facts. 

Suddenly, I recalled the theory that Wal- 
don himself had advanced regarding the 
wireless either from the boat itself or from 
the wireless station. For the moment, at 
least, it seemed plausible that she might 
have been seated at the window, that she 
might have been affected by escaped wire- 
less waves or by electrolysis. I knew that 
some physicians had described a disease 
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which they attributed to wireless—a sort of 
anemia, with a marked diminution in the 
number of red corpuscles in the blood, due 
partly to the overetherization of the air by 
reason of the alternating currents used to 
generate the waves. 

“T should like, now, to inspect the little 
wireless plant you have here on the Lucie,” 
remarked Kennedy. “I noticed the mast 
as we were approaching, a few minutes ago.” 

I had turned at the sound of his voice in 
time to catch Edwards and Doctor Jermyn 
eyeing each other furtively. Did they know 
about the letter, after all, I wondered? 
Was each in doubt about just how much the 
other knew? 

There was no time to pursue these specu- 
lations. 

“Certainly,” agreed Mr. Edwards. 

Kennedy seemed keenly interested in 
inspecting the little wireless plant, which 
was of a curious type and not exactly like 
any that I had seen before. 

‘Wireless apparatus,” he remarked, as 
he looked it over, “is divided into three 
parts—the source of power, whether bat- 
tery or dynamo; the making and sending of 
wireless waves, including the key, spark- 
condenser, and tuning-coil; and the receiv- 
ing apparatus, head-telephones, antenne, 
ground, and detector.” 

Pedersen, the engineer, came in while we 
were looking the plant over, but seemed un- 
communicative to all Kennedy’s efforts to 
engage him in conversation. 

“T see,” remarked Kennedy, “that it is a 
very compact system with facilities for a 
quick change from one wave-length to an- 
other.” 

“Yes,” grunted Pedersen, as averse to 
talking, evidently, as others on the Lucie. 

“Spark-gap, quenched type,” I heard 
Kennedy mutter, almost to himself, with a 
view to showing Pedersen that he knew 
something about it. ‘“‘Break-system relay 
—operator can overhear any interference 
while transmitting—transformation by a 
single throw of a six-point switch which 
tunes the oscillating and open circuits to 
resonance. Very clever—very efficient. 
By the way, Pedersen, are you the only 
person aboard who can operate this?” 

“How should I know?” he answered 
almost surlily. 

“You ought to know, if anybody,” an- 
swered Kennedy, unruffled. ‘I know that it 
has been operated within the past few days.” 
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Pedersen shrugged his shoulders. “You 
might ask the others aboard,” was all he 
said. ‘Mr. Edwards pays me to operate it 
only for himself.” 

Kennedy did not pursue the subject, evi- 
dently from fear of saying too much just at 
present. 

“T wonder if there is anyone else who 
could have operated it,” said Waldon, as 
we mounted again to the deck. 

“T don’t know,” replied Kennedy, paus- 
ing on the way up. “You haven’t a wire- 
less on the Nautilus, have you?” 

Waldon shook his head. ‘Never had 
any particular use for it, myself,” he an- 
swered. 

“You say that Miss Verrall and her 
mother have gone back to the city?” pur- 
sued Kennedy, taking care that, as before, 
the others were out of ear-shot. 

“Yo.” 

“T’d like to stay with you to-night, 
then,” decided Kennedy. “Might we go 
over with you, now? There doesn’t seem to 
be anything more I can do here, unless we 
get some news about Mrs. Edwards.” 

Waldon seemed only too glad to agree. 

We arrived at the Nautilus a few minutes 
later, and, while we were lunching, Kennedy 
despatched the tender to the Marconi sta- 
tion with a note. 

It was early in the afternoon when the 
tender returned with several packages and 
coils of wire. Kennedy immediately set to 
work on the Nautilus, stretching out some 
of the wire. 

“What is it you are planning?” asked 
Waldon, to whom every action of Kennedy’s 
seemed to be a mystery of the highest 
interest. 

“TImprovising my own wireless,” he re- 
plied, not averse to talking to the young 
man, to whom he seemed to have taken a 
fancy. ‘‘For short distances, you know, it 
isn’t necessary to construct an aerial pole or 
even to use outside wires to receive mes- 
sages. All that is needed is to use a few 
wires stretched inside a room. The rest is 
just the apparatus.” 

I was quite as much interested as Wal- 
don. “In wireless,’ Craig went on, “the 
signals are not sent in one direction but in 
all, so that a person within range of the 
ethereal disturbance can get them if only he 
has the necessary receiving apparatus. 
This apparatus need not be so elaborate 
and expensive as used to be thought 
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needful, if a sensitive detector is employed, 
and I sent over to the station for a new 
piece of apparatus which I knew they had 
in almost any Marconi station. Why, I’ve 
got wireless signals using only twelve feet of 
number-cighteen copper wire stretched 
across a room and grounded with a water- 
pipe. You might even use a wire mattress 
on an iron bedstead.” 

“Can’t they find out what you are doing 
here by—er—interference?” I asked. 

Kennedy laughed. ‘No, not for radio 
apparatus which merely receives radio- 
grams and is not equipped for sending. I 
am setting up only one side of a wireless 
outfit here. All I want to do is to hear what 
is being said.”’ 

He unwrapped another package which 
had been loaned to him by the radio sta- 
tion, and we watched him curiously as he 
tested it and set it up. Some parts of it I 
recognized, such as the very sensitive micro- 
phone. Another part I could have sworn 
was a phonograph cylinder, though Craig 
was so busy testing his apparatus that now 
we could not ask questions. 

It was late in the afternoon when he fin- 
ished, and we had just time to run up to the 
dock at Seaville and stop off at the Lucie to 
see if anything had happened in the inter- 
vening hours before dinner. There was 
nothing, except that I found time to file a 
message to the Star and meet several fellow 
newspaper men who had been sent down by 
other papers. 

We had the Nautilus to ourselves, and, 
as she was a very comfortable little craft, 
we really had a very congenial time—a 
plunge over her side, a good dinner, and 
then a long talk out on deck under the stars. 
We went over every phase of the case. As 
we discussed it, Waldon followed keenly, 
and it was quite evident, from his remarks, 
that he had come to the conclusion that 
Doctor Jermyn, at least, knew more than he 
had told about the case. Still, the day wore 
away with no solution, yet, of the mystery. 

It was early the following morning when 
a launch drew up beside the Nautilus. In 
it were Edwards and Doctor Jermyn, wildly 
excited. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” called out Wal- 
don. 

‘““They—they have found the body,” 
Edwards blurted out. 

Waldon paled and clutched the rail. He 
had thought the world of his sister, and not 
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until the last moment had he given up hope 
that perhaps she might be found to have 
disappeared in some other way than had 
become increasingly evident. 

‘“‘Where?” cried Kennedy. “Who?” 

“Over on Ten Mile Beach,” answered 
Edwards. ‘Some fishermen who had been 
out on a cruise and hadn’t heard the story. 
They took the body to town, and there it 
was recognized.” 

Waldon had already spun the engine of 
his tender, which was about the fastest 
thing afloat about Seaville, had taken 
Jermyn and Edwards over, and we were 
off in a cloud of spray, the nose of the boat 
many inches above the surface of the water. 

In the little undertaking establishment 
at Seaville lay the body of the beautiful 
young matron about whom so much anxiety 
had been felt. I could not help thinking 
what an end was this for the incomparable 
beauty. At the very height of her brief 
career, the poor little woman’s life had been 
suddenly snuffed out. But by what? 

“Was it drowning that caused her 
death?” asked Kennedy of the local doc- 
tor, who also happened to be coroner and 
had already arrived on the scene. 

The doctor shook his head. “I don’t 
know,” he said doubtfully. ‘There was 
congestion of the lungs—still I—I can’t say 
but that she might have been dead before 
she fell or was thrown into the water.” 

Doctor Jermyn stood on one side, now 
and then putting in a word, but for the most 
part silent unless spoken to. Kennedy, 
however, was making a most minute ex- 
amination. 

As he turned the beautiful head, almost 
reverently, he saw something that evidently 
attracted his attention. I was standing 
next to him, and, between us, I think we 
cut off the view of the others. There on 
the back of the neck, carefully, had been 
smeared something transparent, almost 
skinlike, which had easily escaped the at- 
tention of the rest. 

Kennedy tried to pick it off, but only 
succeeded in pulling off a very minute piece 
to which the flesh seemed to adhere. 

“That’s queer,” he whispered to me. 
“Water, naturally, has no effect on it, else 
it would have been washed off long before. 
Walter,” he added, “just slip across the 
street quietly to the drug store and get me 
a piece of gauze soaked with acetone.” 

As quickly and unostentatiously as I 
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could, I did so, and handed him the wet 
cloth, contriving, at the same time, to add 
Waldon to our barrier, for I could see that 
Kennedy was anxious to be observed as 
little as possible. 

“What is it?” I whispered, as he rubbed 
the transparent, skinlike stuff off, and 
dropped the gauze into his pocket. 

“A sort of skin-varnish,” he remarked, 
under his breath, “water-proof and so ad- 
hesive that it resists pulling off, even 
with a knife, without taking the cuticle 
with it.” 

Beneath, as the skin-varnish had slowly 
dissolved under his gentle rubbing, he had 
disclosed several very small reddish spots, 
like little cuts that had been made by 
means of a very sharp instrument. As he 
did so, he gave them a hasty glance, turned 
the now stony beautiful head straight again, 
stood up, and resumed his talk with the 
coroner. 

Edwards, who had completed the ar- 
rangements with the undertaker for the 


care of the body as soon as the coroner re- 
leased it, seemed completely unnerved. 

“Jermyn,” he said to the doctor, as he 
turned away and hid his eyes, “I can’t 
stand this. The undertaker wants some 
stuff from the—er—boat.” His voice 
broke over the name which had been hers. 
“Will you get it for me? I’m going up toa 
hotel here, and I’ll wait for you there. But 
I can’t go out to the boat—yet.” 

“T think Mr. Waldon will be glad to take 
you out in his tender,” suggested Kennedy. 
“Besides, I feel that I’d like a little fresh 
air as a bracer, too, after such a shock.” 

“What were those little cuts?” I asked, 
as Waldon and Doctor Jermyn preceded us, 
through the crowd outside, to the pier. 

“Some one,” he answered in a low tone, 
“has severed the pneumogastric nerve.” 

“The pneumogastric nerve?”’ I repeated. 

“Ves, the vagus, or wandering nerve, 
the so-called tenth cranial nerve. Unlike 
the other cranial nerves, which are con- 
cerned with the special senses or distributed 
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to the skin and muscles of the head and 
neck, the vagus, as its name implies, strays 
downward into the chest and abdomen, 
supplying branches to the throat, lungs, 
heart, and stomach, and forms an impor- 
tant connecting link between the brain and 
the sympathetic nervous system.” 

We had reached the pier, and a nod from 
Kennedy discouraged further conversation 
on the subject. 

A few minutes later, we had reached the 
Lucie and gone up over her side. Kennedy 
waited until Jermyn had disappeared into 
the room of Mrs. Edwards to get what the 
undertaker had desired. A moment, and 
he had passed quietly into Doctor Jermyn’s 
own room, followed by me. Several quick 
glances about told him what not to waste 
time over, and at last his eye fell on a little 
portable case of medicines and surgical in- 
struments. He opened it quickly and took 
out a bottle of golden-yellow liquid. 

Kennedy smelled it, then quickly painted 
some on the back of his hand. It dried 
quickly, like an artificial skin. He had 
found a bottle of skin-varnish in Doctor 
Jermyn’s own medicine-chest! 

We hurried back to the deck, and, a few 
minutes later, the doctor appeared with a 
large package. 

“Did you ever hear of coating the skin 
by a substance which is impervious to 
water, smooth, and elastic?” asked Kennedy 
quietly, as Waldon’s tender sped along back 
to Seaville. 

“Why— er, yes,” he said frankly, rais- 
ing his eyes and looking at Craig in surprise. 
“There have been a dozen or more such 
substances. The best is one which I use, 
made of pyroxylin, the soluble cotton of 
commerce, dissolved in amyl acetate and 
acetone, with some other substances that 
make it perfectly sterile. Why do you 
ask?” 

‘Because some one has used a little bit 
of it to cover a few slight cuts on the back 
of Mrs. Edwards’ neck.” 

“Indeed?” he said simply, in a tone of 
mild surprise. 

‘““Yes,”’ pursued Kennedy; “they seem 
to me to be subcutaneous incisions of the 
neck with a very fine scalpel, dividing the 
two great pneumogastric nerves. Of course, 
you know what that would mean—the vic- 
tim would pass away naturally by slow and 
easy stages in three or four days, and all 
that would appear might be congestion of 


the lungs. They are delicate little punc- 
tures and elusive nerves to locate, but, after 
all, it might be done as painlessly, as simply, 
and as safely as a barber might remove some 
dead hairs. A country coroner might easily 
pass over such evidence at an autopsy— 
especially if it were concealed by skin-var- 
nish.” 

I was surprised at the frankness with 
which Kennedy spoke, but absolutely 
amazed at the coolness of Jermyn. At first, 
he said nothing. He seemed to be as set in 
his reticence as he had been when we first 
met. 

I watched him narrowly. Waldon, who 
was driving the boat, had not heard what 
was said, but I had, and I could not con- 
ceive how anyone could take it so calmly. 

Finally, Jermyn turned to Kennedy and 
looked him squarely in the eye. ‘‘Ken- 
nedy,” he said slowly, ‘“‘this is extraordi- 
nary—most extraordinary,” then pausing, 
added, ‘‘if true.” 

“There can be no doubt of the truth,” 
replied Kennedy, eyeing Doctor Jermyn 
just as squarely. 

“What do you purpose to do about it?” 
asked the doctor. 

“Investigate,” replied Kennedy simply. 
“While Waldon takes these things up to 
the undertaker’s, we may as well wait here 
in the boat. I want him to stop on the way 
back for Mr. Edwards. Then we shall go 
out to the Lucie. He must go, whether he 
likes it or not.” 

It was indeed a most peculiar situation, as 
Kennedy and I sat in the tender with Doc- 
tor Jermyn, waiting for Waldon to return 
with Edwards. Not a word was spoken. 

The tenseness of the situation was not 
relieved by the return of Waldon with 
Edwards. Waldon seemed to realize, with- 
out knowing just what it was, that some- 
thing was about to happen. He drove his 
boat back to the Lucie again in record time. 
This was Kennedy’s turn to be reticent. 
Whatever it was he was revolving in his 
mind, he answered in scarcely more than 
monosyllables whatever questions were put 
to him. 

“You are not coming aboard?” inquired 
Edwards, in surprise, as he and Jermyn 
mounted the steps of the house-boat ladder, 
and Kennedy remained seated in the tender. 

‘Not yet,” replied Craig coolly. 

“But I thought you had something to 
show me. Waldon told me you had.” 
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“T think I shall have, in a short time,”’ re- 
turned Kennedy. “We shall be back imme- 
diately. I’m just going to ask Waldon to 
run over to the Nautilus for a few minutes. 
We'll tow back your launch, too, in case you 
need it.” 

Waldon had cast off obediently. 

‘“There’s one thing sure,” I remarked. 
“Jermyn can’t get away from the Lucie 
until we return—unless he swims.” 

Kennedy did not seem to pay much at- 
tention to the remark, for his only reply 
was: ‘I’m taking a chance by this maneu- 
vering, but I think it will work out that Iam 
correct. By the way, Waldon, you needn’t 
put on so much speed. I’m in no great 
hurry to get back. Half an hour will be 
time enough.” 

““Jermyn?’ What did you mean by 
‘Jermyn?’” asked Waldon, as we climbed to 
the deck of the Nautilus. 

He had evidently learned, as I had, that 
it was little use to try to quiz Kennedy until 
he was ready to be questioned, and had 
decided to try it on me. 

I had nothing to conceal, and I told him 
quite fully all that I knew. Actually, I be- 
lieve if Jermyn had been there, it would 
have taken both 
Kennedy and my- 
self to prevent 
violence. As it 
was, I had a veri- 
table madman to 
deal with, while 
Kennedy gath- 
ered up leisurely 
the wireless outfit 
he had installed 
on the deck of 
Waldon’s yacht. 

It was only by tell- 

ing him that I 

would certainly demand 

that Kennedy leave him 
behind if he did not con- 
trol his feelings, that I could 
calm him before Craig had 
finished his work on the 
yacht. 

Waldon relieved himself by 
driving the tender back at 
top speed to the Lucie, and 
now it seemed that Kennedy had 
no objection to traveling as fast as 
the many cylindered engine was capable 
of going. 


As we enterea the saloon of the house- 
boat, I kept close watch over Waldon. 

Kennedy began by slipping a record on 
the phonograph in the corner of the saloon, 
then facing us and addressing Edwards par- 
ticularly, “‘ You may be interested to know, 
Mr. Edwards,” he said, ‘that your wire- 
less outfit here has been put to a use for 
which you never intended it.”’ 

No one said anything, but I am sure thet 
some one in the room, then, for the first 
time, began to suspect what was coming. 

‘““As you know, by the use of an aerial 
pole, messages may be easily received from 
any number of stations,”’ continued Craig. 
“Laws, rules, and regulations may be 
adopted to shut out interlopers and plug 
busybody ears, but the greater part of what- 
ever is transmitted by the Hertzian waves 
can be snatched down by other wireless 
apparatus. 

“Down below, in that little room of 
yours,” went on Craig, “might sit an opera- 
tor with his ear-’phone clamped to his head, 
drinking in the news conveyed surely and 
swiftly to him through the wireless signals— 
plucking from the sky secrets of finance 
and,” he added, leaning forward, “love.” 

In his usual dramatic manner, Kennedy 
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wireless wire-tapper. Now,” he concluded, 
“T thought that if there was any radio- 
detective work being done, I might as well 
do some, too.” 

He toyed for a moment with the phono- 
graph record. 

“T have used,” he explained, ‘‘ Marconi’s 
radiotelephone, because, in connection with 
his receivers, Marconi uses phonographic 
recorders, and on them has captured 
wireless-telegraph signals over hundreds of 
miles. 

“He has found that it is possible to re- 
ceive wireless signals, although ordinary 
records are not loud enough, by using a 
small microphone on the repeating dia- 
phragm and connected with a loud-speak- 
ing telephone. The chief difficulty was to 
get a microphone that would carry a suffi- 
cient current without burning up. There 
were other difficulties, but they have been 
surmounted, and now wireless-telegraph 
messages may be automatically recorded 
and made audible.”’ 

Kennedy started the phonograph, run- 
ning it along, stopping it, taking up the 
record at a new point. 

“Listen,” he exclaimed at length, ‘‘there’s 
something interesting, the W.X.Y. call— 
Seaville station—from some one on the 
Lucie, orly a few minutes ago, sending a 
message to be relayed by Seaville to the 
station at Beach Park. It seems impossi- 
ble, but buzzing and ticking forth is this 
message from some one of this very house- 
boat. It reads: ‘Miss Valerie Fox, Beach 
Park. Iamsuspected of the murder of Mrs. 
Edwards. I appeal to you to help me. 
You must allow me to tell the truth about 
‘the messages I intercepted for Mrs. Ed- 
_ wards, which passed between yourself on 
the ocean and Mr. Edwards in New York, 
via Seaville. You rejected me and would 
not let me save you. Now you must save 
me.’” 

Kennedy paused for an instant, then 
added, “The message is signed by Doctor 
Jermyn!” 

At once I saw it all. Jermyn had been 
the unsuccessful suitor for Miss Fox’s affec- 
tion. 

But before I could piece out the rest 
of the tragic story, Kennedy had started 
the phonograph record at an earlier point, 
which he had skipped for the present. 
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“Here’s another record—a brief one— 
also to Valerie Fox, from the house-boat: 
‘Refuse all interviews. Deny everything. 
Will see you as soon as present excitement 
dies down.’”’ 

Before Kennedy could finish, Waldon had 
leaped forward, unable longer to control his 
feelings. 

If Kennedy had not seized his arm, I 
verily believe he would have cast Doctor 
Jermyn into the bay into which his sister 
had fallen, two nights before, in her terribly 
weakened condition. 

“Waldon,” cried Kennedy, “for God’s 
sake, man—wait! Don’t you understand? 
The second message is signed ‘Tracy Ed- 
wards.’”’ 

It came quite as much a shock of sur- 
prise to me as to Waldon. “Don’t you 
understand?”’ Craig repeated. ‘Your sis- 
ter first learned from Doctor Jermyn what 
was going on. She moved the Lucie down 
here, near Seaville, in order to be near the 
wireless station when the ship bearing her 
rival, Valerie Fox, got in touch with land. 
With the help of Doctor Jermyn she inter- 
cepted the wireless messages from the Kron- 
prinz to the shore—between her husband 
and Valerie Fox.” 

Kennedy was hurrying on now to his 
irresistible conclusion. ‘‘She found that he 
was infatuated with the famous stage 
beauty, that he was planning to marry her 
rival.» She accused him of it, threatened to 
defeat his plans. He knew she knew his 
unfaithfulness. Instead of being your sis- 
ter’s murderer, Doctor Jermyn was helping 
her get the evidence that would save both 
her and perhaps win Miss Fox back to him- 
self.” 

Kennedy had turned sharply on Ed- 
wards. 

“But,” he added, with a glance that 
crushed any lingering hope that the truth 
had been concealed, ‘‘the same night that 
Doctor Jermyn arrived here, you visited 
your wife. As she slept, you severed the 
nerves that’ meant life or death to her. 
Then you covered the cuts with the prep- 
aration which you knew Doctor Jermyn used. 
You asked him to stay while you went away, 
thinking that, when death came, you would 
have a perfect alibi—perhaps a scapegoat. 
Edwards, the radio - detective convicts 
you!” 


A new Craig Kennedy story, The Family Skeleton, will appear in the September issue. 
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JERSEYMAN, a parson’s 
son, a lawyer, a vice- chancel- 
lor, and, at fifty, the War secretary 
of the Republic—this is the brief 
yet sufficient and up-to-date epitome of 
Lindley M. Garrison, the most popular 
member of the Wilson Cabinet. 

Fame came to Lindley Garrison with a 
leap. It came like the lightning out of 
the clear sky of the completely unexpected. 

Like Cincinnatus snatched from his plow 
to the helm of state, the Jersey chancellor, 
all innocent and unsuspecting, was literally 
jerked through Jersey to its capital to meet 
there, in sudden summons, the governor of 
New Jersey, just elected President of the 
United States. 

It was just one week before March 4th, 
when the new President was to take 
office, and he had not even an imitation 
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Before the hand ot the new 
secretary had been for six 
weeks upon the helm, the 
word had gone forth 
from the ranks: “He is 
a live wire” 


of a secretary of 
War. 

“Come to Tren- 
ton at once,” he 
wired to Garrison. Garri- 
son came—“his not to 
reason why.” 

Destined to command, 
he was prompt to obey. 

The President-elect had 
never seen him before ex- 
cept through the ad- 
miring eyes of Secre- 
tary Joseph Tumulty. 
But he cashed “Joe” 
Tumulty’s check 
upon the Bank of 
Judgment promptly, 
and named at sight 
Lindley Garrison 
War of the United 


The most popular member 
of President Wilson's 
Cabinet 


as Secretary of 
States, and the 
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action was vindicated by results. 

The civilian seemed to blossom into the 
soldier in a night, and before the hand of the 
new secretary had been for six weeks upon 
the helm, the word had gone out through all 
the ranks: “He is a live wire.” 

It was plain from the beginning that the 
new secretary would think and work in his 
own way. . 

“T never could obey orders in the matter 
of opinions,” said he. “Universal belief 
carries no weight with me. I'll listen, but I 


must do the analyzing and judging myself.” 


And he has. 

From the beginning, Secretary Garrison 
has both thought and seen for himself, and 
he has acted, as far as possible, for himself. 
There have been times when he would have 
acted more to the notion of the country if 
his judgment and vigorous originality had 
not been handicapped. 


NEW PLANS FOR THE ARMY 


Straight to the center of things went this 
direct and diligent lawyer of Jersey, and 
said that the army was in need of reform to 
be an army at all. 

Other secretaries had folded their hands in 
acceptance of things as they were, burnished 
their uniforms, polished their parades, re- 
turned perfunctory reports of normal con- 
ditions in the army, and never disturbed a 
Cabinet meeting with a demand or warning. 

But Lindley Garrison said biuntly, ‘The 
army of the United States is not only un- 
prepared for war but it is not even prepared 
to prepare!” 

The fact that we had only a skeleton 
army of about thirty-five thousand trained 
men, apart from the forces in our outlying 
possessions and the coast defenses which 
could not be called upon for other service, 
smote in the face a practical man with the 
Mexican emergency daily growing about 
him. 

He saw quickly that the quick filling- 
up of the skeleton companies of infantry 
and cavalry with raw recruits would de- 
crease their efficiency fifty per cent. 

“The United States army—what there is 
of it,” said its new chief, “is made up of 
the finest body of soldiers in the world. 
Man for man they are unequaled among 
the nations. But re 

The secretary’s idea is to conserve every 
excellence of the present army, and to spare 
no effort to develop an effective reserve. 


Garrison: Independent and Efficient 


He favors the short-enlistment plan to re- 
lieve the country of the burdens of militar- 
ism. 

Clear through every phase of his new and 
vigorous activity runs the note that the 
object of an army is not to make war on any 
nation but to prevent any nation from mak- 
ing war on us. The preparedness for war is 
the prevention of war. 

Hear him. 

“T hope that war may never come, but, 
in the present stage of civilization, we must 
practically recognize the possibility.” 

The War secretary’s ideas are: 

1. Short enlistment, from which the en- 
listed man can retire in two years, if effi- 
cient and equipped. 

2. An annual assembling of at least one 
division of an army. school, wherein army 
officers and men might be given that practi- 
cal training so necessary to efficiency. 

3. The concentration of army posts, now 
scattered in so many small units. In this 
way, the army could be handled period- 
ically in maneuvers of large units. Tramp- 
ing in battalion or regimental formation up 
and down a parade-ground is not war, or 
anything like it, to a practical man like 
Garrison. Commanders and men _ need 
training on the magnificent scale of the 
German and French maneuvers. 

Secretary Garrison has to be a fighter in 
politics as well as in war, if he wins the fight. 
But he is right, and should win. If he 
should succeed, he will have builded a mon- 
ument of splendid achievement. Out of 
the magnificent material in the National 
Guard and exactly the same material in 
the reserves, he will have constructed an 
army fit for service when it is called. 

Splendid service is being rendered, too, 
by the army’s head, in the general matter 
of education—in the annual experimental 
camips at Gettysburg and Monterey, and in 
the soon-to-assemble camps at Burlington, 
Vermont; Asheville, North Carolina, and 
Ludington, Michigan. 


HANDLING THE MEXICAN SITUATION 


But in no one thing has Lindley Garrison 
more successfully won the confidence and 
respect of his countrymen than by the vigor 
and directness of his recent dealing with the 
war preparations for Mexico. He was, 
from the first, in favor of doing things— 
not rash or imprudent things but common- 
sense and necessary things for a nation in 
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emergency. He fought in council and 
in conference for the massing of such a 
show of force on the Mexican border as 
would keep the peace or be prepared for: 
eventualities. He fought for the prompt 
reenforcement of Funston’s beleaguered 
ten thousand at Vera Cruz. He fought 
for the marching of our fever-threat- 
ened, epidemic-menaced soldiers at 
Vera Cruz on to Mexico City, as the 
safe place for sanitation, and the logi- 
cal place to end the war as we did 
in Cuba. 

Franklin K. Lane and Albert S. 
Burleson, both strong men in the Cabi- 
net, fought along with Garrison for 
these practical movements. 

Secretary Garrison fought so well 
that he won much. 

He won the concentration of addi- 
tional regiments on the border, and 
he secured the concentration of eight 
thousand men at Galveston to be 
rushed to Vera 
Cruz at the 
first call 
of Funs- 


Uni- 

versal 

belief 

carries no 

weight with 

him. He will 

listen, but he must 

do the analyzing and judging himself 


In fact, he was so successful that 
it is safe to say that, so far, the laurels 
of the Wilson administration have 
been clearly won by the resolute vigor 
and common sense of Lindley Garri- 
son, Secretary of War. 


(c) Magceau 
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“Don't take it so seriously,’ she said; “this is the City of Opportunity, you know ~ 
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Is marriage truly more a matter of sentiment with men than with women, or at least 
with such women as Rita Dalrymple who must, by force of circumstances, regard mar- 
riage as a ‘‘career”? Mrs. Woodrow brings up an interesting question in this powerful 
story. After all, perhaps there is some sympathy to be shown Rita in the ruin of her 


Is not her dangerous philosophy of life due entirely to an environment from 


hopes. 
What do you think? No matter on 


which she had not the strength to remove herself? 


what new plane feminisrn will eventually place the sex, will not this type of woman persist? 


By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 


Author of ‘The Missioner,” “Sailing To-morrow,” ‘‘The Devil's Daughter,” etc. 


Illustrated by George Gibbs 





UPPOSE that you were looking 
your best, and knew it, as you 
walked down the Avenue one au- 
tumn morning, typifying in yourself, 

somehow, the warm, sunny radiance of a 
day lifted and borne on the crisp vigor of a 
stimulating wind; and suppose that you 
were wearing a smartly tailored frock from 
the establishment of a master of his art, 
one who picked and chose his customers 
with supercilious exclusiveness—a dark- 
blue costume with a bunch of Russian 
violets nestling just under the chin. 

Add to this a black-velvet hat with a 
fascinating sidewise tilt over brown hair 
shining in the gay sunlight, blue, forget- 
me-not eyes, and cheeks whipped to color 
by the racy wind. Suppose, too, that you 
were conscious of the admiring looks of 
passers-by and were walking, not with 
the modest mincing so much affected 
just now but with an eager, onward 
thrust through the crowds on the side- 
walk, as if answering to the call of the 
morning. 

Then, suppose you saw a man draw out 
of the crowd with intent, it seemed to you, 
with a look on his face which was not quite 
recognition yet held something of expecta- 
tion. You knew him instantly, or thought 
you did, as a man you had met three or 
four years back. 

Wouldn’t you have looked at him with 
a smile, an outstretched hand? 

That is just what Rita Dalrymple did, 
or, at least, that is the way she explained 
it to Kate Raeburn. 


“So glad to see you again, Mr. Gordon,” 


she cried. 

Then, looking at him more closely, the 
light died out of her face, and she drew 
back hesitatingly. 

“You are Mr. Gordon, of Boston?” with 
a little gasp in her voice. 

“No,” said the man agreeably, “I am 
not Mr. Gordon, of Boston; I am Mr. 
Wheeler, of New York.” He had taken 
off his hat and the sunlight fell full upon his 
sophisticated, rather hard, weather-beaten 
face. “But I am quite sure,” he added 
quickly, “that I know Gordon, of Boston.” 

Mrs. Dalrymple drew away hastily. 
“No—no—” she put up her hand pro- 
testingly—‘‘we won’t suppose anything 
of the sort. Forgive me for making the 
mistake.” She turned aside quickly and 
walked up-town. 

“You did it on purpose!” exclaimed Kate 
Raeburn, at whose studio Rita had dropped 
in that afternoon for a cup of tea. It was 
a spacious, workmanlike place, and the 
admirably appointed tea-table was about 
the only sign of frivolity or femininity in it. 

Kate herself was a big, rather distin- 
guished-looking woman with untidy, ash- 
blond hair and a romantic gleam in her 
large brown eyes, and she was standing 
before an easel, painting in a rapid, absorbed 
fashion, determined to make the most of 
the last waning gleams of daylight. 

“Kate, how can you be so suspicious and 
ready to jump at uncharitable conclusions?” 
Rita, seated luxuriously in a delightful old 
carved chair, was lifting some little cakes 
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from a box and arranging them on a plate, 
and at the same time giving more or less 
of her attention to the alcohol flame under 
the hot-water kettle. ‘I won’t stoop to 
defend myself,” she went on, “but this is 
the City of Opportunity, you know, and— 
you wouldn’t introduce him.” 

“He isn’t the sort of man that I’d intro- 
duce to anynicewoman.” K-te turned from 
her canvas with a sigh. The October dusk 
was falling; it was no use trying to utilize 
it further. She slipped out of her painting- 
apron and took a chair opposite Rita’s, 
stretching out her hand for a cup of tea. 

“T’ve told you so again and again, and 
I believe you knew perfectly well who he 
was, and I’m just as sure he knew perfectly 
well who you were. He wouldn’t have 
introduced himself so readily if he hadn’t. 
He’s seen us somewhere together, you may 
be sure. I'll bet my new green wig on it.”’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple laughed. 

“Why do you so carefully guard my 
morals, Kate, when you’re so reckless of 
your own? He takes tea, now and then, 


oh, yes, quite frequently, in this sacred 
I have your own 


and exclusive studio. 
word for it.” 

Kate shrugged her shoulders at this, took 
another sip of tea, and stretched out her 
feet comfortably toward the fire before she 
answered: 

“T was his wife’s cousin. He didn’t 
exactly murder her in cold blood, but I 
think he has an inkling, now and then, that 
drink and infidelity and indifference are 
enough to finish any woman, not to men- 
tion a disposition which no one would 
characterize as sunny. I think his coming 
to see me is a sort of penance he imposes 
on himself, a kind of a vicarious reparation.” 

““Nonsense, Kate. You know he likes 
you. You wouldn’t have him about if he 
didn’t.” 

‘“‘Oh’’—frowning a little as she nibbled 
a cake—‘‘he’s interesting enough. He’s 
got too much of the devil in him not to be, 
and he’s amusing, too, but I don’t approve 
of him enough to introduce him to a ter- 
ribly attractive young widow who is al- 
ready engaged to one of the most charming 
men in the world.” 

There was the faintest movement of 
impatience in Rita Dalrymple’s shoulders. 
She moved so that her face was in shadow. 

“Engaged!”’ There was disclaimer in 
her voice. “Dick’s a delightful dreamer. 
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All dreamers are, I suppose, just as all devils 
are interesting; but, to tell the truth, Kate, 
I have been realizing for months now, for 
the past year, in fact, that it’s perfectly 
hopeless for us two to care for one another. 
Ah”’—sighing—‘‘he dreams one impractic- 
able dream after another, and they all end 
in smoke.” 

As she spoke, one of those unsummoned 
and often unwelcome pictures from the 
past rose vividly before her. She was back 
among the California roses with Dick 
Wayne. He was telling her of a new 
scheme, his latest, and there was something 
in that almost boyish look of excited antici- 
pation which made her heart sink. Again 
she was in his arms; again she heard his 
voice and felt his kisses. 

“You mustn’t; you mustn’t,” she was 
saying. ‘Oh, Dick, it’s all so useless! 
We’re too poor ever to marry.” 

“Not now. I’ve got the real thing at 
last, the biggest ever. It isn’t a question 
of just enough. It’s millions, Rita—mil- 
lions.” 

Kate’s voice broke in on her dreaming. 

“You’re a nice person to hearten up 
aman. Poor Dick! You never are quite 
fair to him, and he simply adores you. But 
do listen to me in this, and as far as Ashley 
Wheeler is concerned, let the matter drop, 
now.” 

“But ”’—innocently—“‘it has.” 

“Oh, you are not so young as you look 
or as you try to make people believe. You 
know perfectly well that it hasn’t dropped, 
that Ashley Wheeler isn’t the kind of man 
to let it drop, any more than you're the 
kind of woman. Oh, dear! I wish I hadn’t 
constituted myself your guardian angel. 
It’s more responsibility than I enjoy.” 

Kate Raeburn was, as she was ruefully 
aware, anything but a false prophet in this 
case, for naturally, considering all of the 
factors involved, the matter did not stop 
there. An evening or two after that morn- 
ing meeting, Wheeler took dinner at the 
quiet apartment-hotel where Mrs. Dal- 
rymple lived. 

Unwittingly she fanned the flame of his 
impatience, for she did not come into the 
dining-room until rather late, and she was 
looking, he thought, particularly lovely in 
a thin, black gown of the simplest kind— 
but of a distinction—and with only a string 
of pearls about her neck. 

Whether she saw him or not, he could 








not be sure, but, at least, she gave no in- 
timation of it, not even a glance did she 
throw in his direction, but Wheeler was 
not so easily baffled, and later, as she passed 
through the corridor on her way to the 
elevator, he detached himself from a little 
group of people with whom he was talking 
and came forward with a manner which 
was in itself an assurance of courtesy and 
deference. There were too many interested 
eyes upon them for her to ignore him. 
Under the circumstances there was nothing 
for her to do but to accept him as an 
acquaintance. 

“T’ve dared to hope,” he said, as they 
walked on together, “that since we met first 
on such unconventional ground, you’d go 
a few steps further, and, although I’m not 
the lucky Gordon, of Boston, be willing 
to know me as Wheeler, of New York.” 

They had walked on until the hall opened 
out into a reception-room or lounge. It 
was quite public; . people were passing 
through constantly, and yet it had its 
nooks. Casually, and without the appear- 
ance of doing so, they selected one of these 
—two rustic chairs in the shade of some 
dejected artificial palms. 

“But why?” she asked. “Perhaps if 
you can give me a really good reason—” 
She was not too easily to be drawn into 
conversation. She evidently valued the 
bestowal of her acquaintance. 

‘“A good reason!” he exclaimed. “A 
dozen of them, if you want them! It’s 
one of my fads never to leave anything at 
loose ends. I like to have things rounded 
and complete. Even although it wasn’t 
mine, I couldn’t leave the fragment of our 
acquaintance hanging loose, after the other 
morning, could I?” 

Mrs. Dalrymple laughed j in spite of her- 
self. ‘You should have been a lawyer,” she 
said, “a special pleader.” But, neverthe- 
less, she did not yield an inch of the wall 
she had erected between them, and upon 
which she was already putting up signs of 
“Keep Off.” 

“Well,” she continued, “how do you 
purpose to round out and complete this 
acquaintance?” 

‘“Now you’ve got me,” he said. “I swear 
I don’t know where to start. I won’t ask 
you if you’ve always lived in New York— 
that’s too banal 

‘But why begin with personalities, any- 
way?” she asked. “There are so many 
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things to talk about that it always seems 
silly to discuss what has happened to one— 
whether one has traveled, known this or 
that person, seen the last new play, read 
the latest book. We always build our 
knowledge of the people we meet on whom 
they have known, where they have lived, 
their circumstances and environment. I 
would like to start out afresh with a new 
acquaintance, just if we had met on a 
desert island.”’ 

“Why can’t we?” he cried, with enthusi- 
asm, “just start out afresh, you and I, on 
a desert island. What would anything 
that we had ever done before have to do 
with us there?” 

“You’ve caught my philosophy.” Her 
enthusiasm equaled his. - “Yesterday is 
gone; to-morrow may nevercome. To-day 
isours. To-day welive. Why delve in the 
dust of yesterday or peer into the shadows 
of the future?” 

“Lord, if it might be true!” he said. 
“A desert island where a man couldn’t help 
but begin all over again!” 

He sat still for a long moment; new im- 
pulses, new hopes were stirring within him. 
She had already made a tremendous im- 
pression on him. 

“Look here,” he said, at last; “you and 
I have been thrown together out of the 
toss of a great city. I believe it’s for some 
reason. You can‘laugh at that desert 
island if you want to, but I’m going to 
believe in it and begin a new life.” 

When his interest was really aroused in 
anything, Ashley Wheeler could show that 
concentration of will and energy which 
alone can make an idea or a purpose effec- 
tive, and, for the next few weeks, Mrs. 
Dalrymple found that she was pushed to 
the extent of her woman’s wit and ingenuity 
in keeping this desert-island intimacy within 
the calm, conventional limits of friendship. 
And at the same time, every day brought 
a letter from Dick Wayne, each one more 
hopeful and soaringly optimistic than the 
one before it. 

The laws of fate, chance—call it anything 
you please—are peculiar. In everyone’s 
experience there are certain uneventful 
periods when nothing happens, and when 
one begins seriously to doubt if anything 
is ever going to happen again; and then, 
suddenly, events succeed events, unexpected, 
disconnected apparently, and yet all min- 
gling together and producing the warp and 
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woof of a totally different experience. So 
with Rita. While she was endeavoring to 
the best of her ability neither to look before 
nor after but to take each day as it came and 
refuse to consider either disagreeable pos- 
sibilities or complications, the necessity 
of some personal intervention was forced 
upon her. 

The customary letter from Wayne in- 
duced this necessity. It announced the 
usual collapse of the latest iridescent dream. 
The experts which Eastern capitalists had 
sent out to make a report of the property 
on which he held options, had returned un- 
satisfactory, even damning reports. That 
was the naked fact. With his customary 
optimism, he strove to palliate it. The 
experts were undoubtedly bought by rival 
companies. A little time—and the plot 
would be revealed. The value of his land 
was certain to be recognized ultimately. 
In the mean time, he had other interests 
which were making a fine showing—and 
so on. 

It occurred to Rita, later in the day, that 
Kate Raeburn might also have heard from 
Wayne. They had been fast friends since 
childhood, and he frequently wrote to her; 
so, following a custom of stopping in at 
the studio two or three times a week, she 
ran up the stairs leading to it, late that 
afternoon. As usual, Kate was at her easel, 
thriftily making the most of the brief light. 

When she saw Rita she dropped her 
brushes and ran toward her impulsively, 
putting her arms about her. 

“Oh, it is too hard,” she said, “‘too hard 
for both of you, but still we mustn’t give 
up hope! The property does make a splen- 
did showing, and those experts were cer- 
tainly bought.” 

Rita disengaged herself from her friend’s 
arms. 

“Tt’s not a question of my giving up 
hope, Kate,” she said. “I never had any— 
about this venture, anyway. I’ve lived 
through it all too many times before. Oh, 
I know—his optimism is really the most 
delightful thing about him. It has swept 
me off my feet many times, but I suppose 
I’ve lost the power to believe. The plan 
is always so flaw-proof and perfect—and 
then appears the crack that no one suspected 
and the whole dazzling castle in Spain 
tumbles down. I’ve given up hope of 
ever marrying him. I went through all 
that a year ago, and I’m ashamed to say 
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it, but I’ve been too much of a coward to 
tell him so. Under the circumstances, 
his circumstances, I literally hadn’t the 
heart to deal him another blow.” 

“Rita!” Kate’s tones expressed not only 
pained astonishment but absolute incredul- 
ity. “You don’t mean it—I know you 
don’t. It’s all the influence of Ashley 
Wheeler. Why” —accusingly —“‘are you 
playing around with him, anyway? He may 
be interesting, if you can find that kind 
of a man interesting, but he is impossible, 
of course, regarded in any other way.” 

“Why impossible?” asked Rita, in a 
hard voice. She was drawing off her gloves. 

“You wouldn’t think of marrying him. 
No woman of any delicacy of feeling would.” 

“A woman in my position doesn’t have 
time for any such fastidious niceties as 
delicacy of feeling.” 

“Tn your position!” Kate looked at her 
with astonishment. ‘What do you mean? 
Frankly, Rita, I am as nearly angry with 
you as I ever expect to be in my life. A 
woman who has nothing on earth to do but 
to amuse and interest herself—who has 
a suite in a smart hotel—who wears stun- 
ning clothes! Good heavens! And just 
because of certain insane ambitions which 
arise from the idleness of your life, you 
talk about ‘a woman in my position.’” 

Rita looked up suddenly, her mouth set. 

“T suppose that is the way it looks to 
you, but it’s a mighty different picture to 
me. What do you suppose I’m doing all 
this on?” 

In Kate’s look were wonder, fear, a dawn- 
ing horror. 

“Why, I—I—supposed you were living 
on the money your husband left you. I 
supposed you were well off. Good heavens! 
You don’t mean that you’ve been speculat- 
ing, that you’ve lost Fs 

Rita laughed shortly. 

“Oh, no; you needn’t draw that conclu- 
sion, or yet the other that the world natur- 
ally jumps at when a woman lives well on 
nothing a year. Nevertheless, Kate, that’s 
exactly my predicament. I’m living well, 
just as you see me, on nothing a year.” 

“What do you mean?” Kate put her 
hands on the other woman’s shoulders and 
shook her slightly as she asked the question. 
“You have money. Youmust have. More 
than I. I’ve seen you spend it.” 

There was a full minute’s pause. 

“T’m living on my capital.” ~ Rita spoke 
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in a hard, 
tense voice. 
“Tt will keep 
me about six 
months longer.” 

“Good Lord!” Kate said, 
and sat down sud- denly. Her 
palette sagged from her thumb, and 
little oily streams of blue and yellow 
and vermilion ran down, unheeded, upon 
her painting-apron. 

“But you can’t mean it.” She sat up 
suddenly and spoke with energy. ‘“ You 
wouldn’t be sucha fool as that! Oh, Rita!” 


There was a sort of impatient pleading in, 


her voice. ‘You never would be so rash!” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then: 

“But I have been just that rash. Oh, 
don’t look so stricken about it. What 
else was there for me to do—in the begin- 
ning? I had nursed my husband for two 
years before he died. I had to rest—that 
. Was an absolute necessity. After that, 
I knew that I had to consider the future, 
look about me, and decide what I was going 
to do. It took me about a year to recover 
myself—to get over the whole thing—as you 
know. And then I met Dick, here in your 


She was looking, 
he thought, par- 
ticularly lovely in 
a thin, black gown 
of the simplest 
4 kind 
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studio, and my whole problem seemed solved. 
Ah”’—sighing—“‘that was an idyllic time 
until I woke up to the truth about Dick and 
realized what a hopeless visionary he was. 

“Then I began to prod myself, and I did 
make dozens of efforts to find something 
I could do, something that would bring me 


in money. But what earthly field is there 
for an utterly untrained woman of my age— 
over thirty, Kate—and accustomed to the 
kind of living that I have always been used 
to. And as I reluctantly realized this, I got 
sort of dulled and hopeless. There was 
nothing in sight. Well, the long and short of 
it is that I had begun to live on my capital, 
and so I have just gone on doing so.” 
“But your extravagance, Rita.” 
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“T only know one way of living’”—im- 
patiently. “I can’t adjust myself to any 
other, now.” 

“But—” The palette had fallen from 
Kate’s flaccid thumb and dropped un- 
heeded to the floor. She clasped her hands 
together. 

“You can’t go on this way. 
ness! It’s suicidal!” 

Rita smiled at her. She was pale, but 
there was something mocking and faintly 
triumphant in her smile. 

“Don’t take it so seriously,” she said; 
“this is the City of Opportunity, you 
know.” 

“But you have just said,” exclaimed Kate 
tearfully, “that it is almost impossible to 
find any suitable or even endurable occupa- 
tion for a woman of no training and with 
your tastes and manner of life. However” 
—with a reversion to energy—‘ there are 
things, of course, and we’ll find them.” 

“Yes, things”’—bitterly. “A compan- 
ion to a cranky and exacting invalid! A 
nursery governess! Thank you, Kate; 
I’ve considered all those things from every 
possible angle, and I’d rather take the 
gamble. There is only one thing for me, 
and that is to marry again—a man who 
will give me a home—a rich man, if pos- 
sible.” 

“How can you talk in that cold-blooded, 
horrid way? Oh, I know you don’t mean 
it, dear! I know that this news from Dick 
has upset you and made you feel bitter and 
resentful, so that you see everything in a 
distorted light, or you wouldn’t speak of 
marriage in that commercial fashion.” 

“Oh, drop it, Kate!” said Rita wearily. 
“What else is it but a commercial proposi- 
tion to thousands and thousands of women? 
Of course they wreath it all around with 
sentiment, because men require it. It is 
truly a matter of sentiment with men in 
nine cases out of ten, but how can it be 
with women while they are economically 
dependent on men and regard them as 
their food-supply, and marriage as a busi- 
ness career? People are always prating 
about the sweet, old-fashioned, womanly 
woman, whose interests are bounded by the 
home and who shrinks from the maelstrom 
of modern business life. Well, I’m she— 
typical—but I don’t see any of those who 
so ardently profess to admire my type com- 
ing forward to make things easy for me. 
I tell you, there is nothing for me to do 


It’s mad- 
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but to marry a rich man, and, as far as 
I can see, that resolves itself into Ashley 
Wheeler.”’ 

Kate’s arm slackened. She gave a little 
gasp; her face went white. 

“No, no,” she said vehemently, “not 
that!” 

“But why not? You must remember 
that I don’t feel about him as you do. 
Good heavens! What’s the matter? You 
look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

Kate threw her hands over her face and 
burst into tears. 

“My goodness, Rita!’ she sobbed. “TI 
don’t know what I’ve done for you. I’m 
afraid to tell you. But you know what 
I think of Ashley Wheeler, and yesterday— 
yesterday afternoon he stopped in to have 
a cup of tea with me, and I—I—told him 
about you and Dick.” 

“You what!” Through the sudden be- 
wilderment in Rita’s eyes there shot a 
gleam of fright. ‘You told him—what 
did you tell him about Dick and me?” 

“Don’t look at me that way! I know 
I’ve blundered horribly; I know I’ve been 
the biggest kind of a fool going, but I 
didn’t mean— Oh, I'll do anything I can! 
You know I will.” 

“What was it you told him?” Rita shook 
her impatiently by the arm. 

“T told him about how much in love with 
each other you were and about Dick’s won- 
derful prospects and—and your engage- 
ment.” 

Rita rose hastily. 

“What unwarrantable interference! How 
could you, how could you? Oh, will people 
never learn to mind their own business!” 

She was pinning on her hat and adjusting 
her veil with nervous fingers. Two scarlet 
spots burned in her cheeks. She slipped 
into her coat and picked up her gloves. 

Kate had been standing, watching her, 
looking the picture of dejection and miser- 
able indecision, but now she laid a detaining 
hand on Mrs. Dalrymple’s sleeve. 

“T can’t believe I’ve done as much harm 
as you think. I hadn’t meant to speak of 
it to you, but he is really in love with you. 
Oh, desperately! I wish you could have 
heard him yesterday. I could not believe 
that it was the cynical, suspicious Ashley 
Wheeler whom I have always known. Oh, 
yes”’—impatiently, in answer to Rita’s 
eager interrogation—“I am telling you the 
truth! He was like a schoolboy talking 
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about his first love. He thinks you are 
the best, the most beautiful, the most 
wonderful creature in the world—his ideal 
woman, a lofty being from another star, 
thinking no evil, knowing no evil.” 

Mrs. Dalrymple’s face had cleared a little. 

“T knew he cared,” she murmured 
thoughtfully, “but I couldn’t tell how much; 
he is so cold, so self-contained.” 

“He cares tremendously, believe me,” 
said Kate reluctantly. “He simply haunts 
this studio, and when he isn’t telling me of 
your perfections, he sits and moons about 
you, so lost in his dream that he doesn’t 
hear a word I say.” 

“Ah, then, perhaps, you haven’t made as 
much mischief as I feared! But now I want 
to be alone. I want to think this thing out. 
And I’m going to make one request of you”’ 
—she turned at the door to say this—‘“‘and 
this is to beg you not to try to right things. 
I don’t trust your efforts.” 

Rita’s one idea was to be alone. To lose 
herself in the gray, autumn twilight, to pass 
as a shadow through the unknown, myriad 
throngs on the sidewalks, to feel the infinite 
isolation of crowded miles of thoroughfares. 
It was only thus, she felt, that she would be 
able to compose her mind and consider her 
course of. action, for there, was Ashley 
Wheeler yet to be dealt with, and she had 
no idea how Kate’s, disclosures might have 
affected him. View the matter as she 
would, she could arrive at no definite con- 
clusion; so, finally, she decided to leave it 
on the knees of the gods and let Wheeler 
inake the first move. 

She remembered, later, that Wheeler had 
asked her to take luncheon with him on the 
following day and drew a sigh of relief at 
the thought. Anything was better than 
this uncertain state of mind, and so, realiz- 
ing that night had already fallen, she turned 
homeward, not knowing how many miles 
she had walked. 

She was restless and uneasy all during 
the next morning, but as the hour drew 
near for Wheeler to come and she had re- 
ceived neither a telegram nor a note an- 
nouncing either sudden illness or an impera- 
tive business engagement, she recovered 
her spirits in a measure. He evidently 
wished to see her as much as she wished to 
see him, and her last assurance to herself 
as his name was announced was: No mat- 
ter what his attitude may be, I must be 
mistress of the situation. 
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She met him with her usual manner, or 
so good an imitation of it that it would 
have taken an expert to detect the difference. 

As for Wheeler, he was debonair and he 
was furious. She saw that at once. 

They talked through luncheon of com- 
monplaces, pleasantly enough, even if the 
gaiety rang rather hollowly in the ears of 
each; and then he suggested, as if the idea 
had just occurred to him, a drive through 
the golden autumnal sunlight in his motor. 

She felt like Marie Antoinette on her 
way to the scaffold, and accepted smilingly. 

Again commonplaces. They spoke of the 
sunlighted river and the purple haze on the 
hills, but, at last, Wheeler turned to her 
and spoke abruptly and without preamble. 

“Kate Raeburn gave me a cup of tea 
day before yesterday afternoon. Natur- 
ally we spoke of you.” 

“Naturally my ears are burning.” She 
smiled up into his cold, alert eyes. She 
wondered at her own self-composure, now 
that the dreaded moment had come. 

“T never believe anything one woman 
says of another, but I learned yesterday 
some rather remarkable facts, facts I can’t 
reconcile with our—our friendship.” 

“Really?” She leaned forward now, al- 
lowing some concern to show in her expres- 
sion. “I have always banked on Kate’s 
friendship and loyalty. I can’t believe 
that she would say anything that was not 
kind. You puzzle me more than I can say. 
Is it a joke? No. You show by your ex- 
pression that it is not.” 

“It certainly is not a joke to me. I— 
well, I will be perfectly frank with you. It 
was a shock and a particularly unpleasant 
one. The whole thing’s inexplicable; it’s 
one of those things that it seems we must 
believe and yet that we can’t reconcile with 
what we know. I—I’m in a maze.” 

“Since it concerns me”—in a low voice 
with a faint tremble in it—‘‘don’t you 
think you’d better tell me all about it?” 

He replied without hesitation: 

“Kate says that you are to marry some 
man in the West to whom you have been 
engaged for the last three years, waiting 
for him to make his pile or something like 
that. And now he’s made it. And she 
further informed me that I shall probabiy 
dance at your wedding in the near future. 
I’m hanged if I will.” 

“Kate jumps at conclusions. She is 
fond of me and she is fond of—Mr. Wayne. 
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She is enthusiastic, impulsive, as you 
know. Her wish is always father to the 
thought.” 

“‘And isn’t there anything more to this 
affair than Kate’s wish?”’ There was some- 
thing cynical, suspicious in his voice. She 
felt the color flame to her cheek. She 
longed to resent his tone, his look—to cry 
out, ‘What is that to you?” 

““Oh, yes’’—her own voice was controlled 
and gently dignified—‘‘Mr. Wayne has 
cared for me, has been charming to me, but 
even his wish and Kate’s combined do not 
constitute a fact, do they?” 

“T told her so. I told her that I didn’t 
believe it, and then she got indignant and 
excited and showed me a letter from 
him.” 

She realized all at once that she was under 
cross-examination, that Wheeler’s suspicions 
had been aroused, and, no matter what his 
feeling toward her might be, he was, for 
the moment, possessed of a cold and vin- 
dictive determination to get at the root of 
‘the matter. For one limp moment she 
felt her courage ooze out. Then she men- 
tally called upon every reserve force of her 
nature. 


“Yes; and did his rosily expressed hopes 
convince you that I fell in with their ro- 
mantic plans?”’ 

“There was more than hope,” he said 
somberly, gazing ahead of him with nar- 


rowed eyes. ‘‘There was solid conviction 
in that letter. When it was written, he 
believed that you were going to marry him. 
He seemed to have reason to.” 

“He had, once.” 

“But he hadn’t stopped having it when 
that letter was written. It was a living 
hope to that-poor devil.” His reply came 
so quickly that she almost gasped. 

His eyes were fixed upon her, not exactly 
with open suspicion, but nevertheless with 
a merciless determination to probe this 
matter to the bottom. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Ts that my fault? And, Mr. Wheeler, 
I don’t want to seem rude”—looking up 
at him with a disarming smile—‘I would 
gladly give you all the license of friendship— 
you know that—but, after all, isn’t this 
my private affair?” 

“Certainly ”—with ready courtesy—“ but 
if we are to act on that supposition, it puts 
me out of your life completely, forever. 
And I’m fighting the possibility desper- 
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There was a real passion in his 
voice. “You know how I’ve been feeling 
toward you for weeks now. I haven’t 
made any secret of it. And then I learn 
suddenly that another man has the place 
I’ve been coveting and trying, hoping to 
gain. I’m not a man to give up easily. 
And so, no matter how much I may 
seem to probe into your private affairs, 
I beg you to give me the straight of the 
matter.” 

A feeling of blessed relief came over her. 
With the relaxing of the tension came a new 
buoyance, almost exhilaration. He had 
left it all in her hands. But she allowed 
nothing of this to creep into her voice. 

“The straight of the matter, then,” she 
said quietly, “is that I am perfectly free. 
Mr. Wayne has for a long time wanted to 
marry me, and there was an engagement 
between us, if one could call anything so 
tentative an engagement. But he himself 
realizes that it is over. I had a letter from 
him this morning releasing me.” 

A light went over his face. He half bent 
forward as if he would take her hands, and 
then he started, drew back, and sat per- 
fectly still with half-closed, calculating eyes, 
gnawing hislip. He was, to all appearances, 
giving the most concentrated thought to 
something. At last he spoke. 

“You had a letter from him this morning, 
releasing you,” he said slowly. ‘And Kate 
had a letter day before yesterday claiming 
you as certainly as a man can claim a woman 
whom he has every reason to believe is to 
be his.” 

A cold, numb fright came over her. She 
felt like an animal caught in a trap. She 
could not follow his thought, could not even 
guess at what he had in mind. 

“Then his scheme has been a failure,” he 
went on; “he hasn’t pushed it through, eh?” 

He wheeled on her and shot the question 
at her suddenly. 

““T—T believe so,” she said. ‘Oh, really, 
his schemes are always failures!” 

He laughed briefly and bitterly. 

“So that’s been it,” he said. ‘ You’ve 
played both ends to the middle. You’ve 
never broken your engagement with Wayne 
because there is always a chance for a man 
to win out, and there seemed a probability 
of it in this case. But you deliberately led 
me on, so that, if Wayne failed you, you’d 
have me to fall back on. I congratulate 
you on the way you’ve played the game, 


ately.” 
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but you can’t withhold from me the satis- 
faction of seeing you lose. Your system 
didn’t work.” 

Then, suddenly, the restraint, the self- 
repression that he had been imposing on 
himself gave way in a great burst of anger 
and emotion. 

“And I loved you! Good God, if any- 
one had told me that, at my age, I could be 
such a complete fool about a woman as 
I’ve been about you, I’d have laughed in his 
face! Why, I'd have done anything for 
you, been anything you chose to make me! 
I went dotty about that desert-island idea, 
just you and me alone together, and me be- 
ginning an entirely new life. Well”—with 
an attempt to revert to his former hard 
cynicism of tone—“this little experience 
has certainly taken the conceit out of me, 
not to mention the heart and soul. I 
didn’t believe that there was a 
woman on earth who could 
make a fool of me as you 
have done. I thought 
my knowledge of life 
was too extensive 
and my ability to 
judge human nature 


too trained and ac- (Yq 
curate to allow me 


to be caught like f 


this. And the 

worst of it is that 

you're not even a surpris- 

ingly clever adventuress. If you 
had been, you’d have eliminated 
Wayne from the game earlier and 
concentrated all of your energies on 
the dead-sure thing—that’s me.” 

At his taunts, at the tone in 
which he uttered them, a flame of 
anger swept over her. It seemed to 
burn to the very core of her being, 
and, in its fierce blaze, she felt as if the 
shackles and fetters of years, of a 
lifetime, were riven apart and fell from 
her. The woman in her was released— 
the long-buried, primitive woman—and, 
strong and resurgent, she pushed the 
charming creature, trained to allure and 
attract, ruthlessly aside. Even her voice 
was freed from its pretty restraint and 
rang out boldly. 

“Your insults don’t reach me,” she said. 
“T don’t know why. A little time ago they 
would have killed me. - But I’ve lost, com- 
pletely lost out, and now I don’t care. 
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You’ve stated things pretty baldly, but 
I suppose you were quite right in your sup- 
positions. I hadn’t put it to myself in any 
such crude way. But I suppose, from your 
point of view, that that doesn’t alter the 
facts.” 

““My God, you’ve got a nerve to admit 
it! When a woman’s your kind, she isn’t 
usually so anxious to publish it to the 
world.” 

“The vast majority are my kind, believe 
me,” she said. ‘“Oh!’”—drawing a deep 
breath—‘I feel as if for the first time I were 
free, were really myself, not playing a part, 
not living up to some one else’s idea of me. 


“T never had any intention of marrying Dick Wayne. 
The last few weeks have made that impossible ~ 
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We’re down to bed-rock now—you and I, 
naked souls. I don’t see why I should take 
your scorn or abuse. As I look at you, 
you don’t show up much better than 
I do.” 

He gazed at her in utter surprise. He 
had had no inkling of this side of her which 
she was so suddenly and recklessly revealing. 

“T’ve never made any pretense at making 
a good showing,”’ he answered, “but in this 
case—I don’t exactly see what you have to 
complain of.” 

She looked at him coolly. There was no 
veiled fascination, no soft allurement in her 
eyes now. 

“You had a desire to make over your life, 
to live a different and decenter kind of one, 
and you thought the easiest way to do it 
was to marry and let some woman under- 
take the task of regenerating you with the 
least possible trouble to yourself. You 
met me and found me a charming com- 
panion, just the woman for the job. You 
were looking for a prop—a moral prop. I 
was looking for a prop—a financial one. 
Both of us were afraid to try and stand by 
ourselves. I don’t see much difference 
between us.”’ 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
he gave a short, amazed laugh. 

“Good Lord! I never put much faith 
in Kate Raeburn’s judgment, but I thank 
her now for her recent kind act. I believe 
that she was really trying to warn me off. 
She probably knows you. She, at least, 
with all her faults, is not capable of your 
cold-blooded, calculating view of life. 
Thank God, very few women are!” 

“Kate makes a very comfortableincome.”’ 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that there’s a vast deal of dif- 
ference between the way a woman who has 
a comfortable income looks at life and 
the way a woman who has no income 
views it.” 

He stared at her, completely puzzled. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“T will make it plain. I have no income. 
You have always spoken of my fascinating 
reserves—there was good reason for them. 
I am just like hundreds of women who have 
been born and reared in comfort approach- 
ing luxury. To be charming and attractive 
and to possess a few womanly accomplish- 
ments was all that was asked of me. Mar- 
riage was the only career for which I was 
trained, and when I fulfilled my mission, 
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society applauded and admired the picture, 
almost with sentimental tears. I lived in 
the same pleasant circumstances after mar- 
riage as before—the sheltered life of the 
happy wife in the home. And then: my 
husband died, leaving a comparatively 
small amount, a sum not large enough to 
bring in an income sufficient for me to live 
on as I had been accustomed. 

“But when I took my sheltered-life and 
protected-wife ideals into my new state 
with me, society didn’t particularly ap- 
plaud, neither did it make any provision 
for what it so admired. I had no knowl- 
edge of what to do or how to get on. My 
income was inadequate. 1 did not know 
how to use the faculties I had. I had no 
knack of enterprise, no knowledge of prac- 
tical affairs. And so I have lived on, 
hoping—well, that some man might marry 
me. There—that’s all. The last shred of 
my fascinating reserve is gone.” 

He lighted a cigarette before answering. 

“Tt might sound almost pathetic,” he 
said, “if everyone hadn’t encountered in 
his or her experience women who have 
had precisely similar experiences, and 
have yet made good in some business or 
profession.”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders indifferently. 

“They’re not my kind,” she said. 

“No, they certainly are not your kind. 
You are quite frankly the huntress, aren’t 
rou?” 

: The motor had stopped before her hotel. 
He stepped out and turned to her. 

It was evident, from the sudden flush on 
her cheek, that his words had stung like the 
lash of a whip, but there was not a tremor 
in her voice as she answered him: 

“Oh, surely. But since this is the last 
word between us—forever, I will indulge 
further in my wonderful new luxury of 
truth-telling. I never had any intention of 
marrying Dick Wayne. The last few weeks 
have made that impossible.”’ 

He half turned to her with a sudden soft- 
ening of his face, and then, as he looked at 
her, his whole expression hardened; his 
glance was harsher and more cynical than 
ever. 

“Tt’s too late,” he said, as he left her. 
“You can’t pull that string and drag me 
back. Even if it were true, I’m past the 
power of believing it, for you’ve killed for 
good and all anything like faith and trust 
between us.” 
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Epitor’s NOTE—Mrs. Pickett here 
concludes the absorbing story of her 
husband’s and her own wartime ex- 
periences with some account of social 
and political life in the Old Dominion 
during the early days of Reconstruction. 
Here was war, not in the field but in the 
arena. No less interesting than the story 
of great battles is that of the struggles 
of the Southern people to forget a cher- 
ished past, and to reenter the Union 
under conditions which they found 
difficult to accept, because of the 
unnecessary oppression of the acts 
passed by the national legislature. 


N the oth of May, 186s, 

Mr. Francis Harrison Pier- 

pont, the first governor of 

West Virginia and 
afterward appointed gov- 
ernor of that part of Vir- 
ginia within the Union 
lines, was recognized by 
President Johnson as gov- 
ernor of our state. 

Governor Pierpont served 
until the passage of the Re- 
construction Acts, when a 
military governor was ap- 
pointed. My Soldier always 
defended Governor Pierpont 
from unpleasant criticism by 
recalling his efforts to save us from negro suf- 
frage, and his good-will, shown in his letter 
tothe United States Congress, urging that our 
senators and representatives be received with- 
out taking the “ test oath,”’ a barrier which ex- 
cluded our best and strongest men, who could 
have been most serviceable in restoring peace. 
As an illustration of the kind of politician 
supposed to represent our people, Don Piatt 
told me of his experience with one of them. 


Virginia (1 


endeavored to sa 


Francis Harrison Pierpont, first 
governor of West Virginia, 
and acting governor of 


Although a pronounced abolitionist, he 


from negro suffrage 
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“T had a long talk with one of 
these representatives and tried 
to convince him that it 
would be well, just for 
the appearance of the 
thing, to cast a vote, 
now and then, for the region 
which he claimed to repre- 
sent. But I found that my 
friend had intense contempt 
for one-half of his people and 
intense hatred for the other 
half. He was a Connecticut 
congressman elected in the 

South.” 

The first military gov- 
ernor of Virginia, General Schofield, a 
friend of my Soldier, who visited us at 
Turkey Island, in his book “ Forty-six Years 
in the Army,” wrote: 

The terrible oppression of the Southern people 
by the acts passed over the President’s veto, in 
1867, has hardly been appreciated by even the most 
enlightened and conservative people of the North. 
Only those who actually suffered the baneful effects 
of the unrestrained workings of those laws can ever 
realize their full enormity. 
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As an illustration of the effect of the “iron- = — — FRoM 40 op 
clad” oath, General Schofield relates his Ee RS la, “ts ig 
experience in trying to appoint, as 

chief justice of the state, Judge 

Rives, a man of high character and 

intellect, and an unswerving Union- 

ist who had been faithful to his 

cause through all the war-years. 

The judge asked for time to delib- 

erate, and then reported that it 

would not be possible for him to 


Arrival of Jefferson Davis in Richmond from Fort 
Monroe for trial 


the law was “to exclude the highly hon- 
orable and let the rascals in.” Thus, 
the general laments, we lost the services 
of the honorable, upright 
judge, and had in his place 
some unworthy carpet- 

bagger. 

A writer on con- 
ditions after the close 
of the war said that 
“Virginia occupied 
the anomalous po- 
sition of being 
neither out of nor in 
the Federal Union. 
When she passed the 
Ordinance of Seces- 

sion, she thought 

she was out of it, but 

the government 

Spottswood said, ‘Not so; you 

Hotel, Rich- ' are in and can- 

ne gg ee not “QO get_ out! 

= - a ons ms Fort Monroe on bail - When she pro- 

statement that he posed to reassume 

had “given no aid, countenance, counsel, ; her rights and duties as 

or encouragement”’ to persons hostile to oi ‘® b.. a state, she was told 

the United States, because he had given _ ‘Not so; you are 

a e oP? * ’ 

one of his horses to his son, who was out and cannot 
joining the Confederate army, to ride to ee ee come in.’” 

camp, rather than see him go afoot. In General H. S. Benton, U. Being neither in 

commenting upon this incident, General . A. governor of Fort nor out, our state 

Schofield said that the judge may have Monroe at the time of was in the uncom- 

been too conscientious, but the evil effect of Jefferson Davis’ release fortable position of 
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a com- munity without a_ servatives,” as they were called 
country and with the burden’ by the colored voters. The 
of an ignorant vote of former radicals included twenty- 7 four 
servants, in negroes, fourteen white 
many dis- FL SOS Virginians, 
tricts ££ rN the others 
L esee ; from 


dis- 4 


MESERVE 
COLLECTION 


John A. Andrew, Massachusetts’ 
famous “war governor. 
With Greeley and Smith, 

he did noble work in 


Gerrit Smith and (in oval) Horace 
Greeley, who, with others, 
many of them political 
opponents, signed the 


bail-bond which re- ’ " i‘ 4 4 , = s pacifying the negroes 


after the mischief 
worked by the 
carpetbaggers 


leased Jefferson 
Davis from Fort 
Monroe 


outnumber- tant states 
ing the vote : : and from 
of the ri foreign 
whites, who countries. 
were, to a The Con- 
large ex- ae 5 » ey 1 J stitution 
tent, dis- a ees oe? ‘ ae : was voted 
: tw : /f upon on the 
In the con- 6th of July, 
vention of | , the disfran- 
1867, the col- gs chisement 
ored contingent, , ; clause and the 
seeing the white test-oath clause 
delegates reading being, a year later, 
their favorite journals, . voted on separately 
sent out for newspapers 4 = and lost. 

and sat contentedly reading In March, 1869, a conven- 
them upside down. This was EER ee ; tion composed of blacks and 
the first convention to which J¢fferson ——— - whites met in Petersburg to 
blacks were delegates, and punsgienag e 1869 HOminate state officers. Ac- 
had met to frame anewCon- cording to the reports which 
stitution for Virginia, which was drawn up came to us in Richmond, the convention 
by aliens and emancipated slaves. Thecon- ‘assumed the appearance of a lunatic 
vention consisted of seventy-two radicals asylum;” it met in a church, where a 
and thirty-three conservatives—or “pre- fight took place at the foot of the pulpit, 


franchised. 
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resulting from an effort to prevent the chair- 
man from taking his seat. After the mayor 
and police, assisted by Reverend Doctor 
Platt, had quelled the disturbance, the con- 
vention came to as much order as could be 
attained. Mr. Wells, formerly military 
governor, was placed at the head of the 
ticket, and a negro named Harris was nomi- 
nated for lieutenant-governor. 

The Liberal Republicans held a conven- 
tion, at which Gilbert C. Walker was nomi- 
nated for governor. Both nominees were 
Northern men, but of different caliber and 
political character. The conservatives with- 
drew in favor of the Liberal Republicans, 
and Mr. Walker was elected by a /large 
majority. 

Under the new Constitution, the Virginia 
legislature might have inspired the friends 
of the state to send up the prayer of the 
unreconstructed “ Bob” Toombs, who, being 
told on his death-bed that the Georgia legis- 
lature was still in session, fervently ejacu- 
lated, “‘Lord, send for Cromwell!” 


CARPETBAGGERS AND SCALAWAGS 


Carpetbaggers and scalawags went about 
calling mass-meetings of negroes, and telling 
them that the land of the whites would be 
confiscated and that every colored man 
should have forty acres and a mule and one 
hundred dollars if he would vote the Repub- 
lican ticket, but if the white people of the 
South carried the elections, they would all 
be slaves again. This class of visitors did 
not include Northern soldiers, who had 
bravely fought for their cause; they be- 
longed to another class, whose patriotism 
did not wake up until the last gun was fired. 

Many of the colored people were intelli- 
gent enough to stay at home and work 
faithfully for themselves and their em- 
ployers. The less sensible and more excit- 
able ones believed all they were told, and 
were ready to commit any excess suggested 
by disturbers of the peace, until Mr. Horace 
Greeley, Governor Andrew, Mr. Gerrit 
Smith, and others of integrity came down 
and talked to them reasonably and truthfully, 
when they would be ready to follow the wise 
teaching until again under the evil influence. 

My Soldier’s boy, Bob, who had followed 
him faithfully through the war, came to tell 
us good-by, saying that he could not stay 
where his race did such disgraceful things 
and he was going away. He went to New 
York, where he was for many years head 
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waiter in the old New York Hotel, the spe- 
cial resort of Southern travelers. 

In May, 1867, the prison door opened and 
the long captivity of Jefferson Davis was at 
an end. He had been admitted to bail, 
Horace Greeley, Gerrit Smith, and others 
who had opposed him politically. becoming 
his sureties. 


DAVIS BACK IN RICHMOND 


A correspondent of a Richmond paper 
told a story of his receiving a visit that 
morning at the fortress from ex-President 
Pierce, their first meeting since one was 
President and the other secretary of War. 
It was said that, upon Mr. Pierce’s arrival, 
he was denied admittance until General 
Burton, the new commandant, could be 
found. He returned to his hotel, and, later, 
General Burton called upon him, escorted 
him to the fort, and closed the door upon the 
two old friends, that no eye might see that 
meeting and no ear might hear the words 
of greeting. In such an interview olden 
memories must have filled the hearts of the 
two men with sadness, as they thought of 
the royal welcome with which they had been 
received there so long ago, where, in my 
childhood, I had first seen them, their names 
emblazoned upon the sky in letters of fire. 
But years later, in a little visit I had with 
him in New York, Mr. Davis told me that 
no word of sad reminiscence was uttered in 
that strange meeting. He said: 

“T heard the door open and, looking up, 
saw on the threshold General Burton, who 
had been like a brother to me, and beside 
him my old friend and President, Mr. Pierce, 
looking more feeble than I felt myself, just 
come out of the seclusion in which his latest 
years were spent. He came forward and 
clasped my hand, and then placed his other 
hand over it. For a moment we were si- 
lent, and then he spoke cheerily. Not a 
word was said of the sad things that had 
come to us both since we had last met— 
not a word of my lost country, shattered 
ambition, dead hopes, and years of suffer- 
ing, or of his own ill health and the sorrows 
he had known. Instead, we talked of the 
old, bright days in Washington, of the pleas- 
ures we had enjoyed, of the companions 
who made life there, the old friendship still 
warm and bright in our hearts, outlasting 
the years and the changes and the sadness. 
We talked of happy things and sweet memo- 
ries—and laughed.” 





eons S ' m| of them in 
P. E. Church, Richmond . token oflov- 
ing welcome. He was 


The-+ indicates the pew in which 
: 0 taken to the Spotts- 


President Davis was worshiping 


when the message came that 
Grant had broken through the 
Petersburg lines, April 2, 1865 


When Mr. Davis 
reached Rich- 
mond he entered 
a carriage with 
his former secre- 


wood Hotel where 
he had the same 
rooms, Nos. 121 
and 122, that he 
had occupied 
when he came 
from Montgom- 
ery, in 1861, to 


tary, Burton N. the new capital 
Harrison; his . of the Confed- 
physician, Doc- ; eracy. Here my 
tor Cooper, and Soldier, 
General Burton, with 
the new com- 
mander of the 
fortress, whose 
gentleness and 
sympathy, Mr. 
Davis said, ha 
made him more like 
a brother thana jailer. 
In a second carriage 
was Mrs. Davis and the 
family, and some friends 
who had accompanied her 
on the journey. 
As the carriage of Mr. Davis 
was driven through the streets, the double Mr. and Mrs. Jef- 
line of people along the sidewalk showed ieee Tite 
their sympathy by silently raising their hats, From photograph =» Winnie“ Davis, the “Child 


° ‘ ‘ taken just after Mr. ee 
many of them clasping their hands in front ao of the Confederacy 
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many other friends, reverently clasped his 
hand. 

Among his callers was Doctor Minnegerode, 
who preached the last sermon that Mr. Davis 
heard in the Confederacy, on that 2d of April 
when the fatal telegram came from General Lee, 
announcing the retreat of his army. 

There was no trial; his counsel promptly moved 
to quash the indictment. Over this the trial judges 
disagreed, and before the matter could be decided 
by the Supreme Court at Washington, the general 
amnesty of December 25, 1868, had been issued. 
The following February Jefferson Davis 
was legally declared a free man. 
Leaving the court-room, he passed 
the open door which led into his 
old office in the days of the 
Confederacy, and descend- 
ed the stairway up and 
down which he had 
for so long carried 
the woes and per- 
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plexities of his 


people. The 
throng waiting 
for him greeted 
him with cheers, 
no longer able 
to repress their 
feelings, even 
though they 













General J. McA. 
Schofield, U. S. A., 
first military gov- 
ernor of Vir- 
ginia after the 


Civil War 


better pleased 
bysilence. Re- 
gardless of dis- 







sensions that 
might once have 
prevailed, they all 
loved him now, be- 
cause he had suffered 
for them. He raised his 
hat, bowed acknowledg- 
Old Bell - house, Capitol ment, and passed on. 
Square, Richmond The Amnesty Bill in- 
Its bell summoned the citizens troduced in Congress, in 
many times to the defense of their 1876, which failed to se- 
homes during the four long years Cure the necessary two- 
thirds vote, excluded Jef- 
ferson Davis by name. I remembered it long 
afterward, when Miss Virginia Mason told me a 
story of a correspondence she had with Mr. Davis 
when she was in Paris. 

At the close of the war, Winnie Davis was a baby 
in arms. After the release of her father, she was 
taken to Paris, still too young to receive perma- 
nent impressions of events. She was left in a 
school in Paris and had grown to girlhood far away 
from opportunities of learning the history of the 
FROM MESERYE COLLECTION period in which she was deeply interested. When 
Miss Mason was in Paris, Mr. Davis wrote to her 
asking her, as his friend and as a representative of 


knew that he 
would have been 
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Ex-President Pierce, who visited Davis at 
Fort Monroe just before his release 
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giving place to the bitterest of the few per- 
sonal enemies Mr. Davis had. Mrs. Davis, 
knowing that my Soldier knew and loved 
Mr. Lincoln, said to him, “I wept when 
I heard it—wept for the sorrow of it 
and for what I knew would come to 
my people.” 
On August 3, 1869, Libby was 
closed as a prison and its key 
was sent to Senator Charles 
> Sumner. My heart still 
oat shuddered 
with 
the 



























Virginia State Capitol, Richmond 
Designed from a model and plans of the Maison Carrée, Nimes, 
furnished by Thomas Jefferson, while minister to France, and 
built 1785-92. The result was far from satisfactory to the 
great statesman 


Southern womanhood, to call on Winnie. 
She did so and, in a conversation on home 
topics, Winnie said: 

“Miss Mason, tell me about papa and 
mama and all of them; what hap- 
pened after the war and what they 
did and all. Nobody has ever 
written me anything about what 
happened.” 

Miss Mason made an evasive 
answer, and later wrote to Mr. 
Davis, asking him why he had 
not told Winnie of what had 
befallen him. He replied that . Saat 
he did not want his daughter ' — 
to know anything about his + ae 
experience, and had requested 
those around her not to let 
her know, because the United 
States was her country and he 
wanted her to love her country, 
which she would not do if she 


Scene in the House of Delegates, 
Richmond Capitol, after the floor 
and gallery of the Court of Appeals 

room had fallen into it, April 27, 1870 


Fifty-seven lives were lost in this disaster 








knew of his suffering. 

It was not strange that Jef- 
ferson Davis, reading the tele- 
gram handed to him on the day 
of President Lincoln’s death, 
should cry out, in a sudden 
stab of pain: “Ah, the 
pity of it! The pity of 
it!” and passing it to an 
officer say sorrowfully, “Here 
is sad news!”’ Well he knew 
that a friend of the whole 
people had passed away, 














Houdon’s statue of Washington, 
in the rotunda of 


Capitol, Richmond 


clang of its ponderous doors as 
they used to close behind me 
as I went in, by permission of 
the War Department, to see a 
prisoner whose brother had been 
a warm personal friend and 
comrade of my Soldier in 
the old army, making me 
feel, for the time, as if I 


might be imprisoned for life 


within the gloomy walls. A 
world of wretchedness I had 
seen there, most of which 
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would have been avoided had the Dix- 
Hill cartel, which would have released all 
prisoners within ten days of their capture, 
been carried out. General Grant said: 

‘“‘Not to exchange the prisoners seems in- 
humane; but it is humane to those left in 
the ranks to fight our battles. If we com- 
mence a system of exchanges which liber- 
ates all prisoners taken, we will have to 
fight on until the whole South is extermi- 
nated. If we hold those caught, they count 
for no more than dead men.” 

“T did not,” he said, on another occasion, 
“‘deem it justifiable or just to reenforce the 
enemy; and an immediate resumption of 
exchanges would have had that effect with- 
out any corresponding benefit.” 

For every man in Libby Prison there was 
an equivalent at command; for every man 
in a Northern prison there was a vacancy 
in the Confederate army which could never 
be filled. 

Richmond had been visited by many 
calamities, one of the most sudden and 
least expected involving the old Capitol, 
the pride of Richmond since Jeffersonian 
days. Of the Corinthian temple in Nimes, 
Jefferson wrote, ‘Here I am, gazing whole 
hours at the Maison Carrée like a lover at 
his mistress.” 


THE VIRGINIA CAPITOL 


So fascinated was he that when asked to 
furnish a plan for the state Capitol of Vir- 
ginia, he sent a plan of that building. His 
remarks when he came home and viewed 
the result of the combination of his classical 
plan and the vagaries of the American archi- 
tect are not recorded, but, nevertheless, it 
is to be admitted that the Capitol in Rich- 
mond is a handsome and stately structure, 
even though it may not embody the archi- 
tectural vision of the Father of Democracy. 

The old building is surrounded with 
heroic history, and not the least exciting 
part of its career was the period in which it 
housed the Confederate Congress from the 
removal of the seat of government to Rich- 
mond until the close of the war. The state- 
liest of its halls is the so-called “rotunda,” 
which is, in fact, a square. Among its most 
prized possessions were the speaker’s chair 
and the three-story stove. The chair was 
said to have been a present from Queen 
Anne to the Colonial House of Burgesses, 
descending, later, to the House of Delegates. 
The decorations on the back of it, the royal 


arms of England, were removed by order of 
the House at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion. The stove, called by its maker, 
Buzaglo, in London, a ‘‘ warming machine,” 
was given to the House of Burgesses by 
order of Lord Botetourt, governor of Vir- 
ginia. Buzaglo said that it was a master- 
piece not to be equaled in all Europe. 

This hall also contains Houdon’s statue 
of Washington, placed there May 14, 17096, 
of which La Fayette said, “It is a facsimile 
of Washington’s person.” In 1855, when 
Rembrandt Peale visited Richmond for the 
purpose of seeing this statue, he said to 
Doctor Palmer, secretary of the Virginia 
Historical Society: ‘When a boy I lived on 
the same square with General Washington 
in Philadelphia, during his second term as 
President, and used to see him almost every 
day. Thus, I became very familiar with 
his appearance. Now, if you will stand in 
the southeast corner of the rotunda and look 
at this statue on a level with it, you may 
well think you are beholding Washington 
himself. That is the man, sir, exactly.” 
Mr. Robert Winthrop told Mr. Wirt Henry, 
of Richmond, that it was not only one of 
the most precious but one among the most 
priceless pieces of marble in the world. It 
is the only cast of Washington extant, the 
splendid statue of him by Canova, the 
property of North Carolina, having been 
destroyed by fire many years ago. , 


STORY OF A FAMOUS STATUE 


Houdon was engaged by Jefferson in 
Paris to come to Virginia to make the 
statue; he being, as Jefferson said, “the 
first statuary of this age.” The sculptor 
was received with great consideration at 
Mount Vernon. He was ill for a few days 
and, upon recovering, seemed not at all 
interested in the projected work, and Gen- 
eral Washington was beginning to feel a 
little wearied of him. One morning a note 
was handed to Washington, telling him that 
a pair of horses had been sent him for in- 
spection. He went out to look at them, the 
guest accompanying him. The general 
liked the horses and asked the price. Upon 
being told that it was a thousand dollars, he 
unconsciously assumed an attitude of indig- 
nation at the extortion, when, to the aston- 
ishment of the bystanders, Houdon cried 
out triumphantly, “Ah, I ’ave him; I ’ave 
him!” There was no more time lost in 
studying the preliminaries of the statue, 















which was made from the pose that inspired 
the sculptor. 

In the “Old Bell-house” on Capitol 
Square was the bell that, with three quick 
taps and an interval, brought the citizens out 
to the defense of Richmond from 1861 to 
1865. On “Pawnee Sunday,” a day still 
noted in Confederate history, when tidings 
came that the Federal gunboat Pawnee had 
passed the barriers in the James and was 
near Richmond, the bell clattered in wildest 
tones, and the congregations deserted the 
churches and gathered at the Old Bell- 
house. 

The Court of Appeals sat in an upper hall 


of the Capitol, almost directly over the hall : 


of the House. In 1870, there was pending 
before the court a bitterly contested election- 
case, Ellyson vs. Chahoon. H. K. Ellyson 
had been elected mayor of Richmond, and 
George Chahoon, the military appointee of 
the United States government, contested 
the election. On April 27th, the court- 
room was crowded in expectation of the 
decision. 


A GRAVE DISASTER 


The bell had just tolled eleven and the 
judges were entering the room, when, sud- 
denly, the gallery fell to the main floor, 
which gave way, and all crashed down into 
the House of Delegates. Fortunately, there 
were few in the House, a caucus that had 
been in session there having adjourned a 
few minutes before because of a dispute 
about a county judgeship. The girder 
which had broken and precipitated the gal- 
lery to the floor was of hewn timber, and at 
the place of fracture was a cut that looked 
as if a workman had made a misstroke and 
sunk his adz into the wood about a quarter 
ofaninch. He would probably never know 
that his careless stroke sent fifty-seven souls 
into eternity without a second’s warning. 

Two hundred were injured, the two con- 


will begin in the September issue. 


best. 
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By Gouverneur Morris 


Do you like a real love-story? Here, 
then, is a splendid romance in which this wonderful story-teller is at his very 
And, to further increase the pleasure in store, the illustrations are by 


Howard Chandler Christy 
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testants being among the number. A re- 
porter, M. P. Handy, being caught in a° 
mass of joists and plaster, lay in momentary 
expectation of death by suffocation. He 
was rescued and afterward said that his 
thought as he lay helpless was, ‘Who will 
write it up for the Dispatch?” The repor- 
torial instinct survives most of the disasters 
of life. 


SENATOR DANIEL’S ESCAPE 


We were living at the Exchange Hotel, 
near the Capitol. My Soldier, who was in 
the court-room when it fell, but fortunately 
escaped injury, sent me a note telling me of 
the calamity, but his messenger did not 
arrive until the news was brought in a more 
startling way. Hearing a commotion, I 
went out into the hall, meeting a very 
strange object which was being borne in. 
“What is it?” I gasped. Perceiving the 
semblance of a human form under a terrify- 
ing casing, I changed my query to, “ Who 
is it?” “It is John Daniel,” chuckled a 
smothered voice. “You see him under 
new auspices.” I had beheld him in his 
place in the state legislature, when he arose 
to address the Senate with all that eloquence 
which is a vivid memory not only to Virginia 
but to the nation; I had met him in military 
uniform, in riding-garb, in street attire, in 
evening dress and in fancy-ball costume, but 
it was the first time I had seen him done in 
plaster. He was saved by the effort of a 
Republican representative in Congress, 
who lifted a joist that was crushing him and 
held it until assistance came. Senator 
Daniel was the first who was brought to us, 
and then others came until all our space 
was filled. 

Again was Richmond draped in mourning 
and the long, dark processions crept sorrow- 
fully by to fill open graves, and broken 
hearts took up their burdens anew and went 
on down life’s darkened road. 










SN SOE PS EE DEE VEN eS 
THE bird flies home to its young; 
The flower folds its leaves about an opening bud. 
And in my neighbor’s house there is the cry of a child. 
I close my window that I need not hear. 


She is mine, and she is very beautiful ; 
And in her heart there is no evil thought. 
There is even love in her heart— 
Love of life, love of joy. love of this fair world, 
And love of me (or love of my love for her) : 
Yet she will never consent to bear me a child. 
And when I speak of it she weeps. 
Always she weeps, saying: 
“Do I not bring j joy enough into your life? 
Are you not satished with me and my love, 
As I am satisfied with you? 
Never would I urge you to some great peril 
To please my whim; yet ever so you urge me, 
Urge me to risk my happiness—yea, life itself— 
So lightly do you hold me. “And then she weeps. 
Always she weeps until I kiss away her tears, 
And soothe her with sweet lies, saying I am content. 
Then she goes singing through the house like some 
bright bird 


Preening her wings, making herself all beautiful, 
Perching upon my knee, and pecking at my lips 
With little kisses. So again love's ship 
Goes sailing forth upon a portless sea, 
From nowhere unto nowhere; and it takes 
Or brings no cargoes to enrich the world. 

The years 


Are passing us. We will yet be old 
ho now are young. And all the man in me 
Cries for the reproduction of myself 
Through her I love. Why, love and youth like ours 
Could populate with gods and goddesses 
This great, green earth, and give the race new types, 
Were it made fruitful! Often I can see. 
As in a vision, desolate old age 
And loneliness descending on us two, 
And nowhere in the world, nowhere beyond the earth, 
Fruit of my loins and of her womb to feed 
Our hungry hearts. To me it seems 
More sorrowful than sitting by small graves 
And wetting sad-eyed pansies with our tears. 


The bird flies home to its young; 

The flower folds its leaves about an opening bud. 

And in my neighbor’s house there is the cry of a child. 
I close my window that I need not hear. 
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Iroquois Confederacy in central New York. The time is the summer of 1779. 1 
a Siwanois sagamore, but Mohican by adoption, who was brought by Loskiel and Lieutenant Boyd from \ 
Their mission in search of the sagamore was successful through the aid of a beautiful young woman, 


ty for that purpose. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


Synopsis—The narrator is Euan Loskiel, a young ensign serving under General James Clinton. 


‘The Hidden Children 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE AND LOVE OF A NAMELESS WOMAN 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of ‘The Common Law,"’ ‘‘The Streets of Ascaton,” ‘‘The Business of Life,” etc. 


He is the leader of a 
party of Indian scouts in the army with which General Sullivan is carrying out Washington's plan to destroy the hostile 


The chief guide of a pertr is Mayaro, 
estchester Coun- 


who was seeking to learn from Mayaro the way to Catharinestown, the Iroquois stronghold where the sorcerer Amochol 


and a band of Eries who serve him perform their sacrilegious rites. ; 
She is known to them only as Lois. 


quarters near Otsego Lake, the girl stealthily follows. 


When the two soldiers return with the Indian to head- 
Euan’s regard for her quickly 


ripens into love, and the girl, suspicious of his attentions at first, comes to have for him a feeling of comradeship which slowly 


changes into real love. 


Every year she receives a mysterious message to seek ‘‘her who bore you,”’ in the vale Yndaia, near Catharinestown. 
re 


She tells him that she wishes to go to Catharinestown because she believes her mother is there. 


Like 


Euan, who has been brought up by the wealthy tory, Guy Johnson, and knows nothing of his parentage, she was a foundling. 
but it would appear from the contents of a packet found on her that her father was the Vicomte Louis-Jean de Contrecceur 


killed in the battle of Lake George, 1755, and her mother the daughter of a French adventurer, Joncaire. 


There is further 


evidence that Lois had, at some period of her life, been in Catharinestown, and had been saved from a sacrificial rite. 
Euan befriends the girl and provides her with a fine outfit, and she becomes popular in the little social circle at the 


regiment’s quarters. 


He induces her to abandon her cherished project and 


romises to bring back what news he can of her 


mother, if not the mother herself. He leaves the girl in care of Mrs. Bleecker, whose husband's regiment remains behind 
to guard the valley, and who has also under her protection a coquettish young woman, Magdalene (Lana) Helmer. 

Euan and his scouts set out to mark the path for Clinton's force, which is to join Sullivan’s army at Tioga Point. In 
the party is an Erie, disguised as a Wyandotte, who attempts to betray the little band into the hands of hostile Senecas, 
and, failing in this through the watchfulness of Euan and Mayaro, who has performed the rite of blood-brotherhood with 


the young soldier, finally slays one of the scouts and barely misses killing Euan with his rifle. 
a secure place on a near-by cliff, whence he hurls threats and defiance at his pursuers. 


party at the coming Festival of Dreams at Catharinestown, as well as for Lois, wherever she may be. i 
Both are “hidden children,” a status due to a custom of the Iroquois and their 


secret of Euan’s and Lois’ parentage. 
adopted captives. 


A newborn boy and girl are given to foster-parents and brought up far away from the tribe. 


The traitor escapes and gains 
He predicts death for the whole 
He then reveals the 


Euan is 


astounded that the Erie should have this information, and Mayaro, who, it seems, has known the ensign since he was a child, 


confirms it. e 
Regis chief who probably has killed her. 


The secret out, he tells Euan that he is the son of a Scotch fur-trader, whose widow was the captive of a St. 
The boy was brought up a “hidden child”” by Guy Johnson. 


The sagamore tells 


further that Lois’ mother, after the battle of Lake George, was taken by the Senecas to Catharinestown, and evidently it 


is she who is constantly sending the messages. 
there, and therefore has refused to tell her the way. 


But Mayaro knows that the girl will be sacrificed by Amochol if she goes 


The scouts reach Tioga Point, and, in a few days, the advance of Clinton's army appears. With it are Lois, Lana, and 


some other women. 
he is unworthy of her. 


Lois is in high spirits, but Lana is despondent. 1 f 
After a short visit, the women are sent to Easton for safety, and Boyd sets out with a detail, con- 


She has fallen in love with Boyd, but has found that 


sisting of Euan, his Indians, and some riflemen, to attempt to reach Catharinestown before the time of the Festival of 


Dreams, and crush Amochol and his degraded followers. 


very despondent. c 
——— his approaching death. 


ithin a few miles of Catharinestown, Lois suddenly appears. 
followed after Euan and his companions, bent on her purpose to get to Catharinestown and seek her mother. 


At the head of his little party, Boyd leaves the fort under the 


denunciations of Dolly Glenn, a girl from Otsego, who claims that he should marry her. 

The party reaches the forces stationed at Chemung, about to give battle to Butler’s army, and passes on. 
He confesses to Euan the wrong he has done Dolly Glenn, and, in his despair at losing Lana Helmer, 
He and his riflemen part company with Euan and his I=dians, ina plan to trap Amochol. 


Boyd is 


She has escaped from her friznds on the way to Easton and 
To make 


her position better in the eyes of the Indians, she and Euan go through the betrothal ceremony of the hidden children, 


which is performed by Mayaro. 


Y daybreak we had salted our 
parched corn, soaked, and eaten 
it, and my Indians were already 
freshening their paint. The sag- 
amore, stripped for battle, bar- 
ring clout and sporran, stood tall 

and powerfully magnificent in his white-and- 

vermilion hue of war. On his broad chest 
the scarlet Ghost Bear reared; on his 
crest the scarlet feathers slanted low. The 

Yellow Moth was unbelievably hideous 








in the poisonous hue of a toadstool; his 
crest and all his skin glistened yellow, 
shining like the sulphurous belly of a snake. 
But the Gray Feather was ghastly; his 
bony features were painted like a skull, 
spine, ribs, and limb-bones traced out 
heavily in yellowish white, so that he 
seemed a stalking and articulated skeleton 
as he moved in the dim twilight of the 
trees. And I could see that he was very 
proud of the effect. 
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As for the young and ambitious Night 
Hawk, he had simply made one murderous 
symbol of himself—a single and terrific 
emblem of his entire body—for he was 
painted black from head to foot like an 
Iroquois executioner, and his skin glistened 
as the plumage of a sleek crow shines in 
the sunlight of a field. Every scalp-lock 
was neatly braided and oiled, every crown 
shaven; every knife and war-ax and rifle- 
barrel glimmered silver-bright under the 
industrious rubbing; flints had been re- 
newed; with finest priming powder, pans 
reprimed, and now all my Indians squatted 
amiably together in perfect accord, very 
loquacious in their guarded voices, Iroquois, 
Mohican, and Stockbridge, foregathering 
as though there had never been a feud in 
all the world. 

Through the early dusk of morning Lois 
had stolen away, having discovered a 
spring pool to bathe in, the creek water 
being dark and bitter; and I had freshened 
myself, too, when she returned, her soft 
cheeks abloom, and the mp curls still 
wet with spray. 

When we had eaten the sagamore rose 
and moved noiselessly down the height of 
land to the trail-level, where our path 
entered the ghostly gloom of the evergreens. 
I followed; Lois followed me, springing 
lightly from tussock to rotting log, from 
root to bunchy swale, swift, silent-footed, 
dainty as a lithe and graceful panther 
crossing a morass dry-footed. 

Behind her trotted, in order, the Yellow 
Moth, Tahoontowhee, and, lastly, the Gray 
Feather—‘“‘like Father Death herding us 
all to destruction,” whispered Lois, in my 
ear, as I halted while the sagamore surveyed 
the trail ahead with cautious eyes. 

As we moved forward once more, I 
glanced around at Lois and thought I never 
had seen such fresh and splendid vigor in 
any woman. Nor had I ever seen her in 
such a bright and happy spirit, as though 
the nearness to the long-sought goal was 
changing her every moment, under my 
very eyes, into a lovelier and more radiant 
being than ever had trod this war-scarred 
world. 

While we had eaten our hasty morning 
meal I had told her what I had learned of 
the vale Yndaia; and this had excited her 
more than anything I ever saw to happen 
to her, so that her gray eyes sparkled with 
brilliant azure lights, and the soft color flew 
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from throat to brow, waxing and waning 
with every quick-drawn breath. 

She wore also, and for the first time, the 
“moccasins for flying feet;” and ere she 
put them on she showed them to me with 
eager and tender pride, kissing each soft, 
beaded shoe before she drew it over her 
slender foot. Around her throat, lying 
against her heart, nestled her father’s 
faded picture. And as we sped I could hear 
her murmuring to herself: 

“Jean Ceur! Jean Ceurl Enfin! 
voici en chemin!” 

North, always north, we journeyed, 
moving swiftly on a level runway, or, at 
fault, checked until the sagamore found the 
path, sometimes picking our dangerous 
ways over the glistening bog, from swale to 
log, now leaping for some solid root or bunch 
of weed, now swinging across quicksands, 
hanging to tested branches by our hands. 

Duller grew the light as the foliage over- 
head became denser, until we could scarce 
see the warning glimmer of the bog. Closer, 
taller, more unkempt grew the hemlocks 
on every hand. In the ghostly twilight 
we could not distinguish their separate 
spectral trunks, so close they grew to- 
gether. And it seemed like two solid walls 
through which wound a dusky corridor of 
mud and bitter-tasting water. 

Then, far ahead, a level gleam caught my 
eye. Nearer it grew and brighter; and 
presently, out of the gruesome darkness of 
the swamp, we stepped into a lovely oval 
intervale of green ferns and grasses, set 
with oak trees, and a clear, sweet thread of 
water dashing through it, and spraying 
the tall ferns along its banks so that they 
quivered and glistened with the sparkling 
drops. And here we saw a little bird flitting 
—the first we had seen that day. 

At the western end of the oval glade 
a path ran straight away as far as we could 
see, seeming to pierce the western wall of 
the hills. The little brook followed it. 

As Lois knelt to drink, the sagamore 
whispered to me: “This is the pass to the 
vale Yndaia. You shall not tell her yet— 
not till we have dealt with Amochol.”’ 

“Not till we have dealt with Amochol,”’ 
I repeated, staring at the narrow opening 
which crossed this black and desolate region 
like a streak of sunshine across burnt land. 
Tahoontowhee examined the trail; noth- 


Me 


ing had passed since the last rain save dee 
and fox. 
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So I went over to where Lois was bathing 
her flushed face in the tiny stream, and 
knelt down to drink beside her. 

“The water is cold and sweet,” she said, 
“not like that bitter water in the swamp.” 
She held her cupped hands for me to 
drink from. And I kissed the fragrant 
cup. 

As we rose and I shouldered my rifle, 
the Gray Feather began to sing in a low, 
musical, chanting voice; and all the Indians 
turned merry faces toward Lois and me as 
they nodded time to the refrain, 


Continue to listen and hear the truth, 

Maiden Hidden and Hidden Youth. 

The song of those who are ‘‘more than men”! 
Thi-ya-en-sa-y-e-ken!* 


“Tt is the chant of the Stone Throwers— 
the Little People!” said Mayaro, laughing. 
“Ye two are fit to hear it.” 

“They are singing the ‘Song of the Hid- 
den Children,’” I whispered to Lois. “Is 
it not strangely pretty?” 

“Tt is wild music, but sweet,” she mur- 
mured, “the music of the Little People.” 

“Can you catch the words?”’ 

‘Aye, but do not understand them every 
one 


“Some day I will make them into an 


English song for you. Listen! ‘The 
Voices’ are beginning! Listen attentively 
to the chant of Ta-neh-u-weh-too!”’f 
The Night Hawk was singing now. Two 
brilliant humming-birds whirled around him 
as he strode. 
A VOICE 


Who shall find my Hidden Maid 
Where the tasseled corn is growing? 
Let them seek her in Kandaia, 
Let them seek her in Oswaya, 
Where the giant pines are growing, 
Let them seek and be afraid! 
Where the Adriutha flowing 
Splashes through the forest glade, 
Where the Kennyetto flowing 
Thunders through the hemlock shade, 
Let them seek and be afraid, 
From Oswaya 
To Yndaia, 
All the way to Carenay! 


ANOTHER VOICE 


Who shall find my Hidden Son 
Where the tasseled corn is growing? 
Let them seek my Hidden One 
From the silver Horicon 
North along the Saguenay, 


* They will (live to) see it again! 
+ Hidden in the Husks. 
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Where the Huron cocks are crowing, 
Where the Huron maids are mowing 
Hay, along the Saguenay; 
Where the Mohawk maids are hoeing 
Corn along the Carenay, 
Let them seek my Hidden Son, 
West across the inland seas, 
South to where the cypress trees 
Quench the flaming scarlet flora 
Of the painted Esaurora, 
Drenched in rivers to their knees. 
Honowehto!* Like Thendara! 
Let them hunt to Danascara 
Back along the Saguenay, 
On the trail to Carenay, 
Through the silver Horicon 
Till the night and day are one. 
Where the Adriutha flowing 
Sings below Oswaya glowing, 
Where the sunset of Kandaia 
Paints the meadows of Yndaia, 
Let them seek my Hidden Son 
Till the sun and moon are one. 


TE-KI-E-HO-KENf 


Nai Shehawa!{ She lies sleeping, 
Where the green leaves closely fold her. 
He shall wake first and behold her, 

Who is given to his keeping; 

He shall strip her of her leaves 

Where she sleeps amid the sheaves, 

Snowy white, without a stain, 

Nothing marred of wind or rain. 

So from slumber she shall waken, 

And behold the green robe shaken 

From his shoulders to her own! 

Ye-ji-se-way-ad-kerone!§ 


The pretty “Song of the Hidden Chil- 
dren” softened to a murmur and died out as 
our trail entered the swamp once more, 
north of the oval glade. And into its 
somber twilight we passed, out of the brief 
gleam of sunshine. 

But the trail, since we had left the sunny 
glade, had become harder under foot and 
far more easy to travel; and we made fast 
time along it, so that, early in the afternoon, 
we suddenly came out into that vast belt 
of firm ground and rocky, set with tremen- 
dous oaks and pines and hemlocks, on the 
northern edge of which lies Catharinestown, 
on both banks of the stream. 

And here the stream rushed out through 
this country as though frightened, running 
with a mournful sound into the Northern 
forest; and the pines were never still, 
sighing and moaning high above us, so that 
the never-ceasing plaint of wind and water 
filled the place. 

And here, on a low, bushy ridge, we lay 

* They have vanished. 
t+ Two Voices (together). 


t Behold thy children! 
§ So ye two are laid together. 











all day, seeing in the forest not one living 
thing, or any movement in that dim soli- 
tude, save where the gray and wraithlike 
water tossed a flat crest against some fallen 
tree, or its dull and sullen surface gleamed 
like lead, athwart the valley far ahead. 

My Indians squatted or sprawled, prone 
along the ridge; Lois lay flat on her stomach 
beside me, her chin resting on her clasped 
hands. We talked of many things that 
afternoon—of life as we had found it, and 
what it promised us—of death, if we must 
find it here in these woods before I made her 
mine. And of how long was the spirit’s 
trail to God—if truly it were but a swift, 
upward flight like to the rushing of an arrow, 
already flashing out of sight ere the twang- 
ing buzz of the bowstring died on the air. 
Or if it were, perhaps, a long, slow, painful 
journey through thick night, toilsome, 
blindly groping, wings adroop, trailing 
against bruised heels. Or if we two must 
pass by hell, within sight and hearing of the 
thunderous darkness, and feel the rushing 
wind of the pit hot on one’s face. 

Sometimes, like a very chiJd, she prattled 
of happiness, which she had never experi- 
enced but meant to savor, wedded or not— 
talked to me there of all she had never 
known and would now know and realize 
within her mother’s tender arms. 

“And sometimes, Euan, dreaming of her 
I scarce see how, within my heart, I can 
find room for you, also. Yet, I know well 
there is room for both of you, and that one 
without the other would leave my happiness 
but half complete. I wonder if I resemble 


her? Will she know me—and I her? Oh, 
happiness! Oh, miracle! Will the night 
never come!” 


“Dear maid and tender! You should not 
build your hopes too high, so that they 
crush you utterly if they must fall to earth 
again.” 

“T know. Amochol may have slain her. 
We will learn all when you take Amochol— 
when God delivers him into your hands this 
night. How will you do it, Euan?” 

“Take him, you mean?” 

“ce Aye. ? 

“We lie south, just outside the fire-ring’s 
edge. Boyd watches them from the north. 
His signal to us begins the business. We 
leap straight for the altar and take Amochol 
at its very foot, the while Boyd’s heavy 
rifles deal death on every side, keeping 
the others busy while we are securing Amo- 
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chol. Then we all start south for the army, 
God willing, and meet our own people on 
the high ridge east of us.” 

“But Yndaia?”’ 

“That we will scour the instant we have 
Amochol.”’ 

“You promise?” 

“Dearest, I promise solemnly. Yet—I 
think—if your mother lives—she may be 
here in Catharinestown to-night. This 
is the Dream Feast, Lois. I and my 
Indians believe that she has bought her life 
of Amochol by dreaming for them. And 
if this be true, and she has indeed become 
their prophetess and interpreter of dreams, 
then this night she will be surely here to 
read their dreams for them.” 

“Will there be crowds of people there?” 

“Many people.” 

“Warriors?” 

“Not many. They are with Hiokatoo 
and Brant. There will be hunters, and 
sachems, and the Cat people, and the 
andastes pack, and many women. The 
False Faces will not be there, nor the 
Wyoming Witch, nor the Toad Woman, 
because all these are now with Hiokatoo and 
Walter Butler. For which I thank God 
and am very grateful.” 

“How shall I know her in this fire-lit 
throng?” murmured Lois, staring ahead of 
her. 

Before I could reply, the sagamore rose 
from his place on my left, and we all sprang 
lightly to our feet, looked to our priming, 
covered our pans, and trailed arms. 

“Now!” he muttered, passing in front 
of me and taking the lead; and we all 
filed after him through the open forest, 
moving rapidly, almost on a run, for half 
a mile, then swung out sharply to the right, 
where the trees grew slimmer and thinner. 

“T smell smoke,” whispered Lois, keeping 
close to me. 

Inodded. Presently we halted and stood 
in silence, minute after minute, while the 
purple dusk deepened swiftly around us. 

Then Mayaro dropped noiselessly to the 
ground and began to crawl forward over 
the velvet moss; and we followed his ex- 
ample, feeling our way with our right hands 
to avoid dry branches and rocks. From 


time to time we paused to regain our 
strength and breathe; and the last time 
we did so, the aromatic smell of birch smoke 
blew strong in our nostrils, and there came 
to our ears a subdued murmur like the 
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stirring of pine topsinasteadybreeze. But 
there were no pines around us now, only 
osier, hazel, and gray birch, and the deep 
moss underfoot. 

“A house!” whispered the Yellow Moth, 
pointing. 

There it stood, dark and shadowy against 
the north. Another loomed dimly beyond 
it; a haystack rose to the left. 

We were in Catharinestown. 

And now, as we crawled forward, we 
could see open country on our left, and many 
unlighted houses and fields of corn, dim and 
level against the encircling forest. The 
murmur on our right had become a sustained 
and distinct sound, now swelling in the 
volume of many voices, now subsiding, 
then waxing to a dull tumult. And against 
the borders of the woods, like a shining 
crimson curtain shifting, we could see the 
red reflection of a fire sweeping across the 
solid foliage. 

With infinite precautions we moved 
through the thicket toward it, the glare 
growing yellower and more brilliant as we 
advanced. And now we remained motion- 
less and very still. 

Massed against the flare of light were 
crowded many people in a vast, uneven 
circle ringing a great central fire except at 
the southern end. And here, where the 
ring was open so that we could see the huge 
fire itself, stood a great stone slab on end, 
between two round mounds of earth. It 
was the altar of Amochol, and we knew it 
instantly, where it stood between the ancient 
mounds raised by the Alligewi. 

The drums had not yet begun while we 
were still creeping up, but they began now, 
muttering like summer thunder, the painted 
drummers marching into the circle and 
around it twice before they took their places 
to the leit of the altar, squatting there and 
ceaselessly beating their hollow-sounding 
drums. Then, in file, the eight sachems of 
the dishonored Senecas filed into the fiery 
circle, chanting and timing their slow steps 
to the mournful measure of their chant. 
All wore the sachem’s crest painted white; 
their bodies were most barbarously striped 
with black and white, and their blankets 
were pure white, crossed by a single blood- 
red band. 

What they chanted I could not make out, 
but that it was some blasphemy which si- 
lently enraged my Indians was plain enough. 

Opposite us, the ruddy firelight played 


over the massed savages, women, children, 
and old men mostly, gleaming on glistening 
eyes, sparkling on wampum and metal 
ornaments. To the right and left of us, 
a few knives and hatchets caught the fire- 
light, and many multicolored plumes and 
blankets glowed in its shifting brilliancy. 

The eight sachems stood, tall and motion- 
less, behind the altar; the drumming never 
ceased, and from around the massed circle 
rose a low, singsong chant, keeping time to 
the hollow rhythm of the drums. 

Above this rumbling undertone sounded 
the distant howling of dogs in Catharines- 
town, and presently the great forest-owls 
woke up, yelping like goblins across the 
misty intervale. Strangely enough, the 
dulled pandemonium, joined in by dog and 
owl and drum and chanting savages, made 
but a single wild and melancholy monotone, 
seeming to suit the time and place as 
though it were the voice of this fierce 
wilderness itself. 

Now, into the circle, one by one, came 
those who had dreamed and must be 
answered—not,as in the old-time and merry 
Feast of Dreams, where the rites were harm- 
less and the mirth and jollity innocent, 
if rough—for Amochol had perverted the 
ancient and innocent ceremony, making of 
a fourteen-day feast a sinister rite which 
ended in a single night. 

Six young girls came first, naked except 
for a breadth of fawn-skin falling from waist 
to instep. Their bodies were painted ver- 
milion from brow to ankle; they carried 
in their hands red harvest-apples, which 
they tossed one to another as they moved 
lightly across the open space in a slow, 
springy, yet not ungraceful dance. 

Rehind them came a slim maid, wearing 
only a black-fox head, and the soft pelt 
dangling from her belt, and the tail behind. 
She was painted a ruddy yellow everywhere 
except a broad line of white in front, like 
a fox’s belly, and, like a fox, too, her feet 
and hands were painted black. 

Following her came eight girls plumed in 
spotless white and clothed only in white 
feathers—aping the Thunders, doubtless; 
but even to me, a white man and a Christian, 
it was a sinister and evil sight to see this 
mockery as they danced forward, arms 
entwined, and the snowy plumes floating 
out in the firelight, disclosing the white, 
painted bodies, which the firelight tinted 
with rose and amber lights. 
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Then came dancing other girls, dressed 
in most offensive mockery of the harmless 
and ancient rite—first the Fire-keeper, 
crowned with oak leaves instead of wild 
cherry, and wearing a sewed garment made 
of oak twigs and tufted leaves, from which 
the acorns hung. Followed two girls in 
cloaks of shimmering pine-needles, and 
wearing wooden masks, dragging after them 
the carcasses of two white dogs, to “‘clothe 
the Moon Witch,” as they cried to the 
burly Erie acolyte who followed them, his 
heavy knife shining in his hand. 

Then the Erie disemboweled the strangled 
dogs, cast their entrails into the fire, and 
kicked aside the carcasses, shouting: 

“Atensi stands naked upon the moon! 
What shall she wear to cover her?” 

“The soft hide of a hidden child!” an- 
swered a sachem, from behind the altar. 
“We have so dreamed it.” 

“Tt shall be done!” cried the Erie; and, 
lifting himself on tiptoe, he threw back his 
brutal head and gave the panther cry so 
that his voice rang hideously through the 
night. 

Instantly into the circle came scurrying 
the andastes, some wearing the heads of 
bulls, some of wolves, foxes, bears, their 
bodies painted horribly in raw reds and 
yellows, and running about like a pack of 
loosened hounds. All their movements 
were wild and aimless and like animals, 
and they seemed to smell their way as they 
ran about hither and thither, sniffing, 
listening, but seldom looking long or di- 
rectly at any one thing. 

I was sorely afraid that some among 
them might come roving and muzzling 
into the bushes where we lay; but they did 
not, gradually gathering into an uneasy 
pack and settling on their haunches near 
the dancing girls, who played with them, 
and tormented them with branches of hazel, 
samphire, and green osier. 

Suddenly, a young girl, jeweled with 
multicolored diamonds of paint, and jingling 
all over with little bells, came dancing into 
the ring, beating a tiny, painted drum as she 
advanced. She wore only a narrow sporran 
of bluebirds’ feathers to her knees, glisten- 
ing blue moccasins of the same plumage, 
and a feathered head-dress of the scarlet 
fire-bird. Behind her filed the Cat people, 
Amochol’s hideous acolytes, each wearing 
the Nez Percé ridge of porcupine-like hair, 
the lynx-skin cloak and necklace of claws; 
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and all howling to the measure of the little 
painted drum. 

I could feel Mayaro beside me, quivering 
with eagerness and fury; but the time was 
not yet, and he knew it, as did his enraged 
comrades. 

For behind the Eries, moving slowly, came 
a slender shape, shrouded in white. Her 
head was bent in the shadow of her cowl; 
her white-wool vestments trailed behind her. 
Both hands were clasped together under 
her loose robe. On her cowl was a wreath 
of nightshade, with its dull-purple fruit 
and blossoms clustering around her shad- 
owed brow. 

“Who is that?” whispered Lois, be- 
ginning to tremble. 

“God knows!” I said. “Wait.” 

The shrouded shape moved straight to 
the great stone altar and stood there a mo- 
ment facing it; then, veiling her face with 
her robe, she turned, mounted the left-hand 
mound, seated herself, head bowed. 

Toward her, advancing all alone, was now 
approaching a figure, painted, clothed, and 
plumed in scarlet. Everything was scarlet 
about him, his moccasins, his naked skin, 
the fantastic cloak and blanket, girdle, 
knife-hilt, ax-shaft, and the rattling quiver 
on his back—nay, the very arrows in it 
were set with scarlet feathers, and the 
bowstring was whipped with crimson sinew. 

The andastes came moaning, cringing, 
fawning, and leaping about his knees; he 
noticed them not at all; the Cat people, 
seated in a semicircle, looked up humbly as 
he passed; he ignored them. 

Slowly he moved to the altar and laid 
first his hand upon it, then unslung his tow 
and quiver and laid them there. A great 
silence fell upon the throng. And we knew 
we were looking at last upon the scarlet 
priest. 

Yes, this was Amochol, the red sachem, 
the vile, blaspheming, murderous, and 
degraded chief who had made of a pure 
religion a horror, and of a whole people 
a nation of unspeakable assassins. 

As the firelight flashed full in his face, I 
saw that his features were not painted, that 
they were delicate and regular, and that 
the skin was pale, betraying his French 
ancestry. 

And, good God! What a brood of de- 
mons had that madman, Frontenac, begot, 
to turn loose upon this Western world! 
For there appeared to be a Montour in every 
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bit of devil’s work we ever heard of—and 
it seemed as though there was no end to 
their number. But of all the Montours, 
only this strange priest had remained at 
Catharinestown. And him we were. now 
about to take or slay. 

“ Amochol!”’ whispered the Sagamore, in 
my ear. 

“T know,” Isaid. “It is strange. 
not like a monster, after all.” 

“He is beautiful,” whispered Lois. 

I stared at the pale, calm face, over which 
the firelight played. The features seemed 
almost perfect, scarcely cruel; yet there 
was in the eyes a haunting beauty that 
was almost terrible when they became fixed. 

To his scarlet moccasins crept the an- 
dastes, one by one, and squatted there in 
silence. 

Then a single warrior entered the ring. 
He was clad in the ancient arrow-proof 
armor of the Iroquois, woven of sinew and 
wood. His face was painted jet-black, and 
he wore black plumes. He mounted the 
eastern mound, strung his bow, set an ar- 
row to the string, and seated himself. 

The red acolytes came forward, and the 
slim prophetess bent her head till the long, 
dark hair uncoiled and fell down, clouding 
her to the waist in shadow. 

‘“‘Prophetess!”’ said Amochol, in a ringing 
voice. “I have dreamed that the Moon 
Witch and her grandson Iuskeha shall be 
clothed. With what, then, shall they be 
clothed, O Woman of the Night Sky? 
Explain to my people this dream that I 
have dreamed.” 

The slim, white-cowled. figure answered 
slowly, with bowed head, brooding motion- 
less in the shadow of her hair: “‘Two dogs 
lie yonder for Atensi and her grandson. 
Let them be painted with the sun and moon. 
So shall the dream of Amochol come true!” 

“‘Sorceress!”’ he retorted fiercely. ‘‘Shall 
I not offer to Atensi and Iuskeha two hidden 
children, that white robes may be made of 
their unblemished skins to clothe the sun 
and moon?” 

“Into the eternal wampum it is woven 
that the soft, white skins shall clothe their 
bodies till the husks fall from the silken 
corn.” 

“And then, Witch of the East, shall 
I not offer them when the husks are 
stripped?” 

“T see no further than you dream, O 
Amochol!” 


He is 
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He stretched out his arm toward her, 
menacingly. 

“Yet they shall both be strangled here 
upon this stone,” he said. ‘Look, Witch! 
Can you not see them lying there together? 
I have dreamed it.” 

She silently pointed at the two dead dogs. 

“Look again!” he cried, in a loud voice. 
“What do you see?” 

“T have looked. And I see only the 
eternal wampum lying at my feet—lacking 
a single belt.”’ 

With a furious gesture, the red priest 
turned and stared at the dancing girls, who 
raised their bare arms, crying: “We have 
dreamed, O Amochol! Let your sorceress 
explain our dreams to us!” 

And one after another, as their turns 
came, they leaped up from the ground and’ 
sprang forward. The first,a tawny, slender, 
mocking thing, flung wide her arms. 

“Look, Sorceress! I dreamed of a felled 
sapling and a wolverine. What means my 
dream?”’ 

And the slim, white figure, head bowed 
in her dark hair, answered quietly: 

“OQ Dancer of the Na-usin, who wears 
okwencha at the Onon-hou-aroria, yet is no 
Seneca, the felled sapling is thou thyself. 
Heed, lest the wolverine shall scent a human 
touch upon thy breast!’’ And she pointed 
at the andastes. 

A dead silence followed; then the girl, 
horror-struck, shrank back. 

Another sprang forward and cried: ‘“Sor- 
ceress! I dreamed of falling water and 
a red cloud at sunset hanging like a plume!” 

“Water falls, daughter of Mountain 
Snakes. Every drop you saw was a dead 
man falling. And the red cloud was red 
by reason of blood, and the plume was the 
crest of a war-chief.” 

“What chief?’ asked Amochol, turning 
his deadly eyes on her. 

‘““A gatekeeper of the West.” 

The shuddering silence was broken by the 
eager voice of another girl. 

“And I, O Sorceress, I dreamed of 
night, and a love-song under the million 
stars! And of a great stag standing in 
the water.” 

“Had the stag noantlers, little daughter?” 

“None; for it was springtime.” 

“You dreamed of night. It shall be 


night for a long while—for ages and ages, 
ere the stag’s wide antlers crown his head 
again. 


For the antlers were lying upon 
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a new-made grave. And the million stars 
were the lights of camp-fires. And the love- 
song was the Karenna. And the water you 
beheld was the river called Chemung.” 

The girl seemed stunned, standing there 
plucking at her fingers, scarlet lips parted, 
and her startled eyes fixed upon the white- 
draped sibyl. 

“Executioner! Bend your bow!” cried 
Amochol, with a terrible stare at the sor- 
ceress. 

The man in woven armor raised his bow, 
bent it, drawing the arrow to the tip. 
At the same instant, the prophetess rose 
to her feet, flung back her cowl, and looked 
Amochol steadily in the eyes from the 
shadow of her hair. 

So, for a full minute in utter silence, they 
stared at each other; then Amochol said 
between his teeth, “Have a care that you 
read truly what my people dream!” 

“Shall I lie?”’ she asked, in even tones. 
And, quivering with impotent rage and 
superstition, the red priest found no word 
to answer. 

“O Amochol,” she said, “let the armored 
executioner loose his shaft! It is poisoned. 
Never since the Cat people were overthrown 
has a poisoned arrow been used within the 
Long House. Never since the Atotarho 
covered his face from Hiawatha—never 
since the snakes were combed from his hair 
—has a priest of the Long House dared to 
doubt the prophetess of the Seneca nation. 
Doubt—and die!”’ 

Amochol’s face was like pale-brown 
marble; twice he half turned toward the 
executioner, but gave no signal. Finally, 
he laid his hand flat on the altar; the exe- 
cutioner unbent his bow, and the arrow 
drooped from the painted haft and dangled 
there, its hammered-iron war-head glinting 
in the firelight. 

Then the prophetess turned and stood 
looking out over the throng through the 
thick, aromatic smoke from the birch fire, 
and presently her clear voice rang through 
the deathly silence. 

“O People of the Evening Sky! Far 
on the Chemung lie many dead men. I see 
them lying there in green coats and in red, 
in feathers and in paint! Through forests, 
through mountains, through darkness, have 
my eyes beheld this thing. There is a new 
thunder in the hills, and red fire flowers high 
in the pines, and a hail falls, driving earth- 
ward in iron drops that slay all living things. 
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“New clouds hang low along the river, 
and they are not of the water-mist that 
comes at twilight and ascends with the sun. 
Nor is this new thunder in the hills the voice 
of the Eight White-plumed Ones; nor 
is the boiling of the waters the stirring of 
the Serpent Bride. 

“Red run the riffles, yet the sun is high; 
and those. who would cross at the ford 
have laid them down to dam the waters 
with their bodies. 

‘And I see fires along the flats; I see 
flames everywhere, towns on fire, corn 
burning, hay kindling to ashes under a 
white ocean of smoke—the Three Sisters 
scorched, trampled, and defiled!” She 
lifted one arm; her spellbound audience 
never stirred. 

“Listen!” she cried. ‘I hear the crash- 
ing of many feet in northward flight. I 
hear horses galloping and the rattle of 
swords. Many who run are stumbling, 
falling, lying still, and crushed and wet with 
blood. I, Sorceress of the Senecas, see 
and hear these things; and as I see and 
hear, so must I speak my warning to you 
all!” 

She whirled on Amochol, flinging back 
her hair. Her skin was as white as my own! 

With a stifled cry, Lois sprang to her 
feet; but I caught her and held her fast. 

“Good God!” I whispered to the saga- 
more. ‘Where is Boyd?” 

The executioner had risen, and was 
bending his bow; the sorceress turned 
deathly pale, but her blue eyes flashed, 
never swerving from the cruel stare of 
Amochol. 

“Where is Boyd?” I whispered helplessly. 
“They mean to murder her!” 

“Kill that executioner!” panted Lois, 
struggling in my arms. “In God’s name, 
slay him where he stands!” 

“Tt means our death,” said the sagamore. 

The Night Hawk came crouching close 
to my shoulder. He had unslung and 
strung his little painted bow of an adoles- 
cent, and was fitting the neck of a slim 
arrow to the string. 

He looked up at me; I nodded; and, as 
the executioner clapped his heels together, 
straightened himself, and drew the arrow 
to his ear, we heard a low twang and saw 
the black hand of the Seneca pinned to his 
own bow by the Night Hawk’s shaft. 

So noiselessly was it done that the fas- 
cinated throng could not at first understand 
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what had happened to the executioner, who 
sprang into the air, screamed, and stood 
clawing and plucking at the arrow while his 
bow hung dripping with blood, yet nailed 
to his shrinking palm. 

Amochol, frozen to a scarlet statue, 
stared at the contortions of the executioner 
for a moment, then, livid, wheeled on the 
prophetess, shaking from head to foot. 

“Ts this your accursed magic?” he 
shouted. “Is this your witchcraft, Sor- 
ceress of Biskoonah? Is it thus you strike 
when threatened? Then you shall burn! 
Take her, andastes!”’ 

But the andastes, astounded and térrified, 
only cowered together in a swaying pack. 

Restraining Lois with all my strength, 
I said to the Mohican, “If Boyd comes not 
before they take her, concentrate your fire 
on Amochol, for we cannot hope to make 
him prisoner 

“Hark!” motioned the sagamore, grasp- 
ing my arm. I heard, also, and so did the 
others. The woods on our left were full 
of noises, the trample of people running, 
the noise of crackling underbrush. 

We all thought the same thing, and stood 
waiting to see Boyd’s onset break from the 
forest. The red priest also heard it, for he 
had turned where he stood, his rigid arm still 
menacing the white sorceress. 

Suddenly into the fire-lit circle stag- 
gered a British soldier, hatless, disheveled, 
his scarlet uniform in rags. For a moment 
he stood staring about him, swaying where 
he stood; then, with a hopeless gesture, he 
passed a shaking hand across his eyes. 

“O Amochol!” cried the sorceress, point- 
ing a slim and steady finger at the bloody 
soldier. ‘‘Have I dreamed lies or have 
I dreamed the truth? Hearken! The 
woods are full of people running. Do you 
hear? And have I lied to you,O Amochol?” 

“From whence do you come?” cried 
Amochol, striding toward the soldier. 

“From the Chemung. Except for the 
dead, we all are coming—Butler and Brant 
and all. Bring out your corn, Seneca! 
The army starves.” 

Amochol stared at the soldier, at the 
executioner still writhing and struggling 
to loose his hand from the bloody arrow, 
at the sorceress, who had veiled her face. 

“Witch,” he cried, ‘get you to Yndaia! 
If you stir elsewhere, you shall burn!” 

He had meant to say more, I think, but 
at that moment, from the southern woods 





men came reeling out into the fire-circle— 
ghastly, bloody, ragged creatures in shreds 
of uniforms, green, red, and brown—men 
and officers of Sir John’s regiment, men of 
Butler’s Rangers, British regulars. On their 
heels glided the Seneca warriors, warriors 
of the Cayugas, Onondagas, Caniengas, 
Esauroras, and here and there a traitorous 
Oneida, and even a few Hurons. 

The whole place was a tumult of swarming 
savages and white men; already the Seneca 
women, crowding among the men, were 
raising the death-wail. The dancing girls 
huddled together in a frightened and half- 
naked group; the andastes cowered apart; 
the servile Eries were staggering out of the 
corn fields laden with ripe ears, and the 
famished soldiers were shouting and cursing 
at them and tearing the corn from their 
arms to gnaw the raw and milky grains. 

How we were to withdraw and escape 
destruction I did not-clearly see, for our 
path must cross the eastern belt of forest, 
and it was still swarming with fugitives 
arriving, limping, dragging themselves in 
from the disaster of the Chemung. 

Hopeless to dream of taking or slaying 
Amochol now; hopeless to think of warning 
Boyd or even of finding him. Somewhere 
in the north he had met with obstacles 
which delayed him. He must scout for 
himself, now, for the entire tory army was 
between him and us. 

“There is but one way now,” whispered 
the Mohican. 

“By Yndaia,”’ I said. 

My Indians were of the same opinion. 

“T should have gone there, anyway,” said 
Lois, still all aquiver, and shivering close 
to my shoulder. ‘‘Amochol has driven her 
thither,” she whispered. ‘‘Shall we not be 
on our way?” 

“Can you lead, Mayaro?” I whispered. 

The Mohican turned and crawled south- 
ward on his hands and knees, moving slowly. 

“For God’s.sake let them hear no sound 
in this belt of bush,” I whispered to Lois. 

“Tam calm, Euan. Iam not afraid.” 

“Then follow the sagamore.”’ 

One by one we turned and crept away 
southward; and I was ever fearful that 
some gleam from the fire, catching our 
rifle-barrels or ax-heads, might betray us. 
But we gained the denser growth undis- 
covered, then rose to our feet in the open 
forest, and hurried forward in file, crowding 
close to keep in touch. 














Once Lois turned and called back in a 
low, breathless voice, “I thank the Night 
Hawk from my heart for his true eye and 
his avenging arrow.” 

The young warrior laughed; but I knew 
he was the proudest youth in all the West 
that night. 

The great cat-owls were shrieking and 
yelping through the forest as we sped south- 
ward. My Indians, silent and morose, 
their vengeance unslaked and now indefi- 
nitely deferred, moved at a dog-trot through 
the forest, led by the sagamore, whose eyes 
saw as Clearly in the dark as my own 
by day. 

And after a little while we noticed the 
stars above us, and felt ferns and grass 
under our feet, and came out into that same 
glade from whence runs the trail to Yndaia 
through the western hill-cleft. 

‘People ahead!” whispered the sagamore. 
“Their sorceress and six Eries!”’ 

“Are you certain?” I breathed. 

“Certain, Loskiel. Yonder they are 
halted within the ferns. They are at the 
stream, drinking.”’ 

I caught Lois by the wrist. 

‘“‘Come with me—hurry!’’ I said, as the 
Indians darted away and began to creep 
out and around the vague and moving 
group of shadows. We were right among 
them before they dreamed of our coming; 
not a war-cry was uttered; there was no 
sound save the crashing blows of hatchets, 
the heavy, panting breathing of those locked 
in a death-struggle, the deep groan and 
coughing as a knife slipped home. 

I flung a clawing Erie from me ere his 
blood drenched me, and he fell floundering, 
knifed through and through, and tearing 
a hole in my rifle-cape with his teeth as he 
fell. Two others lay under foot; my 
Oneidas were slaying another in the ferns, 
and the sagamore’s hatchet, swinging like 
lightning, dashed another into eternity. 

The last one ran, but stumbled, with 
three arrows in his burly neck and spine; 
and the Night Hawk’s hatchet flew, severing 
the thread of life for him and hurling him 
on his face. Instantly the young Oneida 
leaped upon the dead man’s shoulders, 
pulled back his heavy head, and tore the 
scalp off with a stifled cry of triumph. 

‘The Black Snake!” said the sagamore 
at my side, breathing heavily from his 
bloody combat, and dashing the red drops 
from the scalp he swung. ‘Look yonder, 
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Loskiel! 





Our little rosy pigeon has re- 
turned at last!” 

I had seen it already, but I turned to look. 
And I saw the white sorceress and my 
sweetheart close locked in each other’s arms. 


XX 


At the mouth of the pass which led to 
the vale Yndaia, I lay with my Indians 
that night, two mounting guard, then one, 
then two more, and the sentinels changed 
every three hours throughout the night. 

Within the vale Yndaia, perhaps a hun- 
dred yards from the mouth of the pass, 
stood the lonely little house of bark in which 
Madame de Contrecceur had lived alone 
for twenty years. 

And here, that night, Lois lay with her 
mother, no living thing nearer the dim 
house than we who mounted guard—except 
for the little birds asleep that Madame de 
Contrecocur had tamed, and the small 
forest creatures which had learned to come 
fearlessly at this lonely woman’s low-voiced 
call. And these things I learned not then 
but afterward. 

Never had I seen such utter loneliness— 
for it had been less a solitude, it seemed to 
me, had the little house not stood there 
under the pale luster of the stars. 

All night long the great tiger-owls yelped 
and hallooed across the valley; all night 
the spectral whippoorwill whispered its 
husky, frightened warning. And long after 
midnight a tiny bird awoke and sang mo- 
notonously for an hour or more. 

Awaiting an attack from Catharines- 
town at any moment, we dared not make 
a fire or even light a torch. Rotten trunks 
which had fallen across the stream we 
dragged out and piled up across the mouth 
of the pass to make a defense; but we could 
do no more than that, and, our efforts 
ended, my Indians sat in a circle cross- 
legged, quietly hooping and stretching their 
freshly taken scalps by the dim light of the 
stars, and humming their various airs of tri- 
umph in low, contented, and purring voices. 

The Yellow Moth finished braiding his 
trophy first, went to the stream, and washed 
the blood from his weapons and his hands, 
polished up knife and hatchet, freshened 
his priming and covered it, and then, being 
a Christian, said his prayers on his knees, 
rolled over on his blanket, and instantly 
fell asleep. 
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One by one the others followed his ex- 
ample, excepting the sagamore, who, yawn- 
ing with repressed excitement, picked up 
his rifle, mounted the abatis, and squatted 
there, his chin on a log, motionless and 
intent as a hunting cat in long grass. I 
joined him; and there we sat unstirring, 
listening, peering ahead into the mist- 
shot darkness until our three hours’ vigil 
ended. 

Then we noiselessly summoned the Gray 
Feather, and he crept up to the long defense, 
rifle in hand, to sit there alone until his 
three hours’ duty was finished, when the 
Yellow Moth and the Night Hawk should 
take his place. 

It was already after sunrise when I was 
awakened by the tinkle of a cow-bell. 
A broad, pinkish shaft of sunshine slanted 
through the pass into the hidden valley; 
and for the first time in my life I now beheld 
the vale Yndaia in all the dewy loveliness 
of dawn. A milch cow fed along the brook, 
flank-deep in fern. Chickens wandered 
in its wake, snapping at gnats and tiny, 
unseen creatures under the leaves. 

But the pretty valley and its green grass 
and ferns and hills held my attention only 
at moments, for my eyes ever reverted to the 
low bark house, with its single chimney of 
clay now stained orange by the sun. 

All the impatience and tenderness and 
not ignoble curiosity so long restrained 
assailed me now, as I gazed upon that sol- 
itary dwelling where the unhappy mother 
of Lois de Contrecceur had endured cap- 
tivity for more than twenty years. 

Vines of the flowering scarlet bean ran 
up the bark sides of the house and over the 
low doorway, and everywhere around grew 
wild flowers and thickets. of laurel and 
rhododendron, as in a cultivated park. 
And I saw that she had bordered a walk of 
brook-pebbles with azaleas and marsh- 
honeysuckles, making a little path to the 
brook over which was a log bridge with 
hand-rails. 

But laurel, azalea, and rhododendron 
bloomed no longer; the flowers that now 
blossomed in a riot of azure, purple, and 
gold on every side were the lovely wild 
asters and goldenrod; and no pretty garden 
set with formal beds and garnished art- 
fully seemed to compare with this wild 
garden in the vale Yndaia. 

My Indians, now all awake, were either 
industriously painting their features or 
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washing their wounds and scratches and 
filling them with balsam and bruised witch- 
hazel, or were eating the last of our parched 
corn and stringy shreds of leathery venison. 
All seemed as complacent as a party of cats 
licking their rumpled fur; and examining 
their bites, scratches, bruises, and knife- 
wounds, I found no serious injury among 
them, and nothing to stiffen for very long 
the limbs of men in such a hardy condition. 

The youthful Night Hawk was particu- 
larly proud of an ugly knife-slash with 
which the Black Snake had decorated his 
chest—nay, I suspected him of introducing 
sumac juice -to make it larger and more 
showy—but said nothing, as these people 
knew well énough how to care for their 
bodies. 

Doubtless they were full as curious as 
was I concerning Madame de Contrecoeur— 
perhaps more so, because not one of them 
but believed her the sorceress which un- 
happy circumstances had obliged her to 
pretend to be. Pagan or Christian, no 
Indian is ever rid of superstition. 

Yet, devoured by curiosity, not one of 
them betrayed it, forbearing, at least in 
my presence, even to mention the white 
prophetess of the Senecas, though they 
voiced their disappointment freely enough 
concerning the escape of Amochol. 

So we ate our corn and dried meat, and 
drank at the pretty rill, and cleansed us of 
mud and blood, each after his own fashion— 
discussing the scalping of the Eries the 
while, the righteous death of the Black 
Snake, the rout of Butler’s army, and how 
its unexpected arrival had saved Amochol. 
For none among us doubted that, another 
half-hour at most, and we had heard the 
cracking signal of Boyd’s rifles across the 
hideous and fiery space. 

We were not a whit alarmed concerning 
Boyd and his party. Reconnoitering Cath- 
arinestown from the north, they must have 
very quickly discovered the swarm of 
partly crippled hornets so unexpectedly 
infesting the nest; and we felt sure that 
they had returned in safety to watch and 
keep in touch with the beaten army. 

Yet, beaten at Chemung, exhausted after 
a rapid and disorderly retreat, this same de- 
feated tory army was still formidable 
and dangerous. We had seen enough of 
them to understand that. Fewer men than 
those at Catharinestown had ambuscaded 
Braddock; fewer still had destroyed an- 
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other British expedition; while, in the north, 
Abercrombie had been whipped by an 
enemy less than a quarter as strong as his 
own force. 

No; we veteran riflemen knew that this 
motley army of Butler and McDonald, if 
it had indeed lost a few rattles, had however 
parted with none of its poison-fangs. Also, 
Amochol still lived. And it had been still 
another Montour of the wily and accursed 
Frontenac breed—Anasthose the Huron— 
who had encompassed the destruction of 
Braddock. 

That the night had passed without a sign 
of an enemy, and the dawn had heralded no 
yelling onset, we could account for, either 
because no scouts from Catharinestown had 
as yet discovered the scalped bodies of the 
Eries in the glade, or because our own pur- 
suing army was so close that no time could 
be taken by the Senecas to attack a narrow 
pass held by five resolute men. 

Now that the sun had risen, I worried not 
at all over our future prospects, believing 
that we would hear from our advancing 
army by afternoon; and the sagamore 
was of my opinion. 

And even while we were discussing 
these chances, leaning against our log 
abatis in the sunshine, far away across the 
sunlit flat-woods we saw a man come out 
among the ferns from the southward and lie 
down. And then another man came creep- 
ing from the south, and another, and yet 
another, the sunlight running red along their 
rifle-barrels. 

After them went both Oneidas, gliding 
swiftly out and speeding forward just 
within the encircling cover, taking every 
precaution, although we were almost cer- 
tain that the distant scouts were ours. 

And they proved to be my own men— 
a handful of Morgan’s—pushing far in 
advance to reconnoiter Catharinestown 
from the south, although our main army 
was marching by the western ridges, where 
Boyd had marked a path for them. 

A corporal in my corps, named Baily, 
came back with the Oneidas, climbed with 
them over the logs, sprang down inside, 
and saluted me coolly enough. 

His scout of four, he admitted, had made 
a bad job of the swamp trail—and his 
muddy and disordered dress corroborated 
this. But the news he brought was inter- 
esting. 

He had not seen Boyd. The battle of 
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the Chemung had ended in a disorderly 
rout of Butler’s army, partly because we 
had outflanked their works, partly because 
Butler’s Indians could not be held. to face 
our artillery-fire, though Brant displayed 
great bravery in rallying them. We had 
lost few men and fewer officers; grain fields, 
haystacks, and Indian towns were afire 
everywhere along our line of march. 

Detachments followed every watercourse 
to wipe out the lesser towns, gardens, or- 
chards, and harvest fields on either flank, 
and gather up the last stray head of the 
enemy’s cattle. The whole Iroquois empire 
was now kindling into flames, and the track 
our army left behind it was a blackened 
desolation, as horrible to those who wrought 
it as to the wretched and homeless fugitives 
who had once inhabited it. 

The corporal further said that our army 
was proceeding slowly, much time being 
consumed in laying the ax to the plum, 
peach, and apple orchards, and that it 
was a sad sight to see the heavily fruited 
trees fall over, crushing the ripe fruit into 
the mud. 

He thought that the advanced guard of 
our army might be up by evening to burn 
Catharinestown, but was not certain. Then 
he asked permission to go back and rejoin 
the scout which he commanded; which per- 
mission I gave, though it was not neces- 
sary, and away he went, running like a 
young deer that has lagged from the herd. 

My Indians lay down on their bellies, 
stretching themselves out in the sun across 
the logs, and, save for the subdued but 
fierce glimmer under their lazy lids, they 
seemed as pleasant and harmless as four 
tawny pumas a-sunning on the rocks. 

As for me, I wandered restlessly along the 
brook as far as the bridge, and, seating 
myself here, fished out writing-materials 
and my journal from my pouch, and filled 
in the events of the preceding days as briefly 
and exactly as I knew how. Also I made 
a map of Catharinestown and of Yndaia 
from memory, resolving to correct it later, 
when Mr. Lodge and his surveyors came up, 
if opportunity permitted. 

As I sat there musing and watching the 
chickens loitering around the dooryard, 
I chanced to remember the milch cow. 

Casting about for a receptacle, I discov- 
ered several earthen jars of Seneca make 
set in willow baskets and standing by the 
stream. These I washed in the icy water, 
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then, slinging two of them on my shoulder, 
I went in quest of the cow. 

She proved tame enough and glad, ap- 
parently, to be relieved of hcr milk, I kneel- 
ing to accomplish the business, having had 
experience with the grass-guard of our army 
on more than one occasion. 

Lord! How sweet the fragrance of the 
milk to a man who had seen none in many 
days! And so I carried back my jars and 
set them by the door of the bark house, 
covering each with a flat stone. And as 
I turned away, I saw smoke coming from 
the chimney and heard the shutters on 
the southern window being gently opened. 

Lord! What a sudden leap my heart 
gave as the door before me moved with 
the soft sliding of the great oak bolt, and 
was slowly opened wide to the morning 
sunshine. 

For a moment I thought it was Lois who 
stood there so white and still, looking at me 
with gray, unfathomable eyes; then I 
stepped forward uncertainly, bending in 
silence over the narrow, sun-tanned hand 
that lay inert under the respectful but 
trembling salute I offered. 

“Euan Loskiel,’ she murmured, in the 
French tongue, laying her other hand over 
mine and looking me deep in the eyes. 
“Euan Loskiel, a soldier of the United 
States! May God ever mount guard be- 
side you for all your goodness to my little 
daughter!” 

Tears filled her eyes; her pale, smooth 
cheeks were wet. 

“Lois is still asleep,” she said. “Come 
quietly with her mother and you shall see 
her where she sleeps.” 

Cap in hand, ’coon tail dragging, I entered 
the single room on silent, moccasined feet, 
set my rifle in a corner, and went over to 
the couch of tumbled fawn-skin and silky 
pelts. 

As I stood looking down at the sweetly 
flushed face, her mother lifted my _ brier- 
scarred hand and pressed her lips to it, and I, 
hot and crimson with happiness and em- 
barrassment, found not a word to utter. 

‘““My little daughter’s champion!” she 
murmured. “Brave and pure of heart! 
Ah, monsieur, chivalry indeed is of no na- 
tion! It is a broader nobility which knows 
neither race nor creed nor ancestry nor 
birth. How the child adores you!” 

“And you, madame. Has ever history 
preserved another such example of davntless 
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resolution and filial piety as Lois de Contre- 
cceur has shown us all?” 

Her mother’s beautiful head lifted a 
little. 

“The blood of France runs in her veins, 
monsieur.”’ Then, for the first time, a pale 
smile touched her pallor. “Quand méme! 
No de Contrecceur tires of endeavor while 
life endures. Twenty-two years, monsieur! 
Look upon her! And for one and twenty 
years I have forced myself to live in hope 
of this moment. Do you understand?” 
She made a vague gesture and shook her 
head. ‘“ Nobody can understand—not even 
I, though I have lived the history of many 
ages.” 

Still keeping my hand in hers, she stood 
there silent, looking down at her daughter. 
Then, silently, she knelt beside her on the 
soft fawn-skin, drawing me gently to my 
knees beside her. 

“And you are to take her from me,” she 
murmured. 

“‘ Madame——” 

“Hush, soldier! It must be. 
her to you in gratitude—and tears. My 
task is ended; yours at last begins. Out 
of my arms you shall take her as she prom- 
ised. What has been said shall be done this 
day in the vale Yndaia. May God be 
with us all!” 

“‘ Madame—when I take her—one arm 
of mine must remain empty, as half her 
heart would be, if neither may hold you 
also to the end.” 

She bent her head; her gray eyes closed, 
and I saw the tears steal out along the 
long, soft lashes. 

“Son, if you should come to love me—— 

“‘ Madame, I love you now.” 

She covered her face with her slim hands; 
I drew it against my shoulder. A moment 
later Lois unclosed her eyes, looked up at 
us; then rose to her knees in her white 
shift. And, kneeling so, turned her head, 
offering her untouched lips to me. Thus, 
for the first time in our lives, we kissed 
each other. 


I give 


” 


There was milk, ash-bread, corn, and 
fresh laid eggs for all our party when Lois 
went to the door and called, in a clear, 
sweet voice: 

“Nai Mayaro! Yon-kwa-ken-nison!”* 

Never have I seen any Indian eat as did 
my four warriors—the Yellow Moth clean- 


**“Q Mayaro! We are all assembled!” 
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ing his bark platter where he sat on guard 
upon the logs at the pass, the others in a 
circle at our threshold. 

Had we a siege to endure in this place, 
there was a store of plenty here, not only 
in apple-pit and corn-pit, but in the good, 
dry cellar with which the house was pro- 
vided. Truly, the Senecas had kept their 
prophetess well provided; and now, before 
the snow of a not distant winter choked this 
pass, the place had been provisioned from 
the harvest against November’s wants and 
stress. 

And it secretly amused me to note the 
ever-latent fear born of respect which my 
Indians endeavored not to betray when in 
the presence of Madame de Contrecceur; 
nor could her gentle dignity and sweetness 
toward them completely reassure them. 
To them a sorceress was a sorceress, and 
must ever remain a fearsome and an awe- 
some personage, even though it were plain 
that she was disposed toward them most 
agreeably. 

So they replied to her cautiously, briefly, 
but very respectfully, nor could her gra- 
ciousness to the youthful Night Hawk for 
his unerring arrow, or her quiet kindness 
toward the others, completely reassure 
them. They were not accustomed to 
converse, much less to take their breakfast, 
with a sorceress of Amochol, and though 
this dread fact did nothing to alter their 
appetites, it discouraged any freedom of 
conversation. 

Lois and her mother and I understood 
this; Lois and I dared not laugh or rally 
them; Madame de Contrecceur, well 
versed, God knows, in Indian manners 
and customs, calmly and pleasantly ac- 
cepted the situation and, I think, perhaps 
quietly enjoyed it. 

But neither mother nor daughter could 
keep their eyes from each other for any 
length of time, nor did their soft hand-clasp 
loosen save for a moment now and then. 

Later, Lois came to me, laid both hands 
over mine, looked at me a moment in silence 
too eloquent to misunderstand, then drew 
her mother with her into the little house. 
And I went back on guard to join my awed 
red brethren. 

So the soft September day wore away, 
with nothing untoward to alarm us, until, 
late in the afternoon, we saw smoke rising 
above the hills to the ‘southwest. This 
meant that our devastating army was well 
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on its way, and, as usual, laying waste the 
Indian towns and hamlets which its flanking 
riflemen discovered; and we all jumped 
up on our breastworks to see better. 

For an hour we watched the smoke stain- 
ing the pure blue sky, saw where new clouds 
of smoke were rising, always a little further 
northward. At evening it rolled, glowing 
with somber tints, in the red beams of the 
setting sun; then dusk came, and we could 
see the reflection on it of great fires raging 
underneath. 

And where we were watching it, came 
a far, dull sound which shook the ground, 
growing louder and louder, increasing to 
a rushing, thundering gallop; and presently 
we heard our riflemen running through the 
flat-woods after the frightened herds of 
horses which were bred in Catharinestown 
for the British service, and which had now 
been discovered and frightened by our 
advance. 

Leaving the Mohican and the Oneidas 
on guard, I went out with the Stockbridge, 
and soon came in touch with our light 
troops, stealing westward through the flat- 
woods to surround Catharinestown. 

When I returned to our breastworks, 
Lois and her mother were standing there, 
looking at the fiery smoke in the sky, listen- 
ing to the noise of the unseen soldiery. 
But on my explaining the situation, they 
went back to the little house together, 
after bidding us all good-night. 

So I set the first watch for the coming 
night, rolled myself in my blanket, and 
went to sleep with the lightest heart I had 
carried in my breast for many a day. 

At dawn I was-awakened by the noise 
of horses and cattle and the shouting of 
the grass-guard, where they were rounding 
to the half-wild stock from Catharinestown, 
and our own hoofed creatures which had 
strayed in the flat-woods. 

A great cloud of smoke was belching up 
above the trees to the northward, and we 
knew that Catharinestown was on fire and 
the last lurking enemy gone. 

Long before Lois was astir I had made 
my way through our swarming soldiery 
to Catharinestown, where there was the 
usual orderly confusion of details pulling 
down houses or firing them, troops cutting 
the standing corn, hacking apple trees, 
kindling the stacked hay into roaring 
columns of flame. 

Regiment after regiment paraded along 
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A moment later Lois unclosed her eyes, looked up at us; then rose to her knees in her white shift. 
And, kneeling so, turned her head, offering her untouched lips to me. Thus, 
for the first time in our lives, we kissed each other 
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the stream, discharged its muskets, filling 
the forests with crashing echoes and fright- 
ening our cattle into flight again; but they 
were firing only to clean out their pieces, 
for the last of our enemies had pulled foot 
before sunset, and the last howling Indian 
dog had whipped his tail between his legs 
and trotted after them. 

Suddenly, in the smoke, I saw General 
Sullivan, mounted, and talking with Boyd, 
and I hastened to them and reported, 
standing at salute. 

“So that damned red sachem escaped 
you?” said the general, biting his lip and 
looking now at me, now at Boyd. 

Boyd said, glancing curiously at me: 
“When we came up we found the entire 
tory army here. I must admit, sir, that 
we were an hour late, having been blocked 
by the passage of two hundred Hurons and 
Iroquois who crossed our trail, cutting us 
from the north.” 

“What became of them?” ‘ 

“They joined Butler, Brant, and Hioka- 
too at this place, General.” 

Then the general asked for my report; 
and I gave it as exactly as I could, the 
general listening most attentively to my 
narrative, and Boyd deeply and somberly 
interested. 

When I ended he said: “We have 
taken, also, a half-breed, one Madame 
Sacho. You say that Madame de Con- 
trecceur is at the vale Yndaia with her 
daughter?”’ 

“Guarded by my Indians, General.” 

“Very well, sir. To-day, we send back 
ten wagons, our wounded, and four guns 
of the heavier artillery, all under proper 
escort. You will notify Madame de Con- 
trecoeur that there will be a wagon for her 
and her daughter.” 

“Ves, General.” 

He gathered his bridle, leaned from his 
saddle, and looked coldly at Boyd and 
me. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I shall expect 
you to take Amochol, dead or alive, before 
his command marches into the Chinisee 
Castle. How you are to accomplish this 
business is your own affair. I leave you 
full liberty, except,” turning to Boyd, 
“you, sir, are not to encumber yourself 
again with any such force as you now have 
with you. Twenty men are too many for 
a swift and secret affair. our is the limit— 
and four of Mr. Loskiel’s Indians.” 
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He sat still, gnawing at his lip for a 
moment, then: 

“T am sorry that, through no fault 
apparently of your own, this sorcerer, 
Amochol, escaped. But, gentlemen, the 
service recognizes only success. I am al- 
ways ready to listen to how nearly you 
failed, when you have succeeded; I have 
no interest in hearing how nearly you suc- 
ceeded when you have failed. That is all, 
gentlemen.” 

We stood at salute while he wheeled, 
and, followed by his considerable staff, 
walked his fine horse away toward the train 
of artillery which stood near by, the gun- 
teams harnessed and saddled, the guns 
limbered up, drivers and cannoneers in 
their saddles and seats. 

“Well,” said Boyd heavily, “shall we 
be about this matter of Amochol?” 

“Yes. Will you aid me in placing 
Madame de Contrecceur and her daughter 
in the wagon assigned them?” ” 

He nodded, and together we started back 
toward the vale Yndaia in silence. After 
a long while he looked up and said, 

“T know her, now.” 

“What?” 

“T recognize your pretty Lois de Con- 
For weeks I have been troubled, 
thinking of her and how I should have 
known her face. And last night, lying 
north of Catharinestown, it came to me 
suddenly.” 

I was silent. 

“She is the ragged maid of the West- 
chester hills,”’ he said. 

“She is the noblest maid that ever 
breathed in North America,” I said. 

“Yes, Loskiel. And, that being true, 
you are the fittest match for her the world 
could offer.” 

I looked up, surprised, and flushed, and 
saw how colorless and wasted his face had 
grown, and how in his eyes all light seemed 
quenched. Never have I gazed upon so 
hopeless and haunted a visage as he turned 
to me. 

“TI walk the forests like a damned man,” 
he said, “already conscious of the first hot 
breath of hell. Well—I had my chance, 
Loskiel.”’ 

“Vou have it still.” 

But he said no more, walking beside me 
with downcast countenance and brooding 
eyes fixed on our long shadows that led us 
slowly west. 


The conclusion of The Hidden Children will appear in the September issue. 
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Bill Biggle stood straight up. “Get out of my house!” he roared. “I've lived here fifteen years, and 
if you tell any of my neighbors I cheated you, they'll lynch you. Get out!” 
400 ’ (The New Adventures of Wallingford) 
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The boys are learning, but they lack experience. 
Blackie Daw that some one ‘‘ puts one over’ on him. 


Here, their enthusiasm so impresses 
Poor Blackie! He takes it pretty 


hard, and when he and Wallingford see a chance to get even, they forget all about their 


resolution to go in for only straight, legitimate enterprises. 


However, they have a lot of 


fun, and so will the reader over this story—one of the best of Mr. Chester’s great series. 
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HOOP-PEE!”’ yelled Blackie 

Daw, jumping up on the seat 

of his roadster and waving 

both long arms as the two 
boys came clattering down the equestrian 
path like Indians; Toad Jessup, hair tousled 
and freckles gleaming, on a lean little 
gray, and young Jimmy Wallingford, erect 
and at graceful ease, on a shining little 
sorrel. A mounted park policeman had 
ridden up as he heard the shout, but when 
he saw the two boys turn at the curve and 
start back, he gave them a friendly salute 
and trotted away. 

“Ain’t it a beauty, Daddy Blackie!” 
called Toad, reining up. 

““Mine’s name’s Babe!” called Jimmy. 

“Mine’s Dexter!” Toad brushed back 
his hair with his sleeve. ‘The professor 
only wants six hundred and fifty dollars for 
the two of them!” 

“They’re thoroughbreds—from Ken- 
tucky,” added Jimmy. ‘The reason we 
telephoned you is that the professor says 
there’s another man wants to buy Dexter 
to-morrow morning.” 

“You go right out the same way you came 
. in, and we’ll meet you at the park entrance,” 
excitedly directed Toad. “It’s only two 
blocks down the street. Come on, Jimmy!” 

“Look here!” yelled Blackie, but the 
protest was lost in the wind. The boys 
were already galloping down the path. 
With a grin, Blackie threw in his clutch 
and spun down to join them at the park 
entrance, where the roadster followed the 
“genuine Kentucky thoroughbreds” to 
the Piccadilly Riding Academy. 


A stiff-looking man in an English riding- 
suit stood at the ringside of the bare amphi- 
theater, directing a class of five fat men in 
the art of pinching in with their knees, 
but he came over immediately when he 
saw the tall, thin, well-dressed, black- 
mustached gentleman who followed the 
boys on foot through the wide doorway. 

“This is Mr. Daw, Professor Piccadilly,” 
announced Jimmy, swinging down from his 
sorrel. 

““He’s come over to see about our horses,” 
breathlessly supplemented Toad. 

“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Daw,” 
roundly stated the professor. He was a 
disconcerting man with whom to talk, be- 
cause he had a warmly benevolent right 
eye and a coldly calculating left eye. He 
turned the left eye to the wall after a keen 
scrutiny of Mr. Daw. “A relative of 
Master Wallingford and Master Jessup, 
I presume?” 

“T’m one of their fathers,” explained 
Blackie gravely, and the cold left eye flashed 
at him for a second. The eye roved away, 
perplexed, as one of the fat men tried to 
walk his horse through the rest of the class 
and then backed into the creaking railing. 

“You understand horses, I presume, Mr. 
Daw?” asked the professor, after he had 
straightened out the five bewildered pupils. 

“T don’t know this year’s model from the 
original pattern,” confessed Blackie, and 
the pale eye of Professor Piccadilly gleamed 
with satisfaction for an instant. 

“T regret that.” The professor tried to 
make his voice as benevolent as his more 
ingratiating eye, but the attempt was a 
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failure. His suavity was obviously ac- 
quired. “I’d rather you were a connoisseur 
in horse-flesh, for then I should not have 
to explain how perfect Babe and Dexter 
are,” and he slapped the gray and the sorrel 
on the flanks. ‘‘They are Kentucky thor- 
oughbreds, Mr. Daw, without a blemish. 
I have recommended them highly to these 
two of my favorite pupils.” 

Blackie, glancing at Jimmy, saw a sar- 
donic twitch at the corners of his lips. 

“Why am I the mark?” he suddenly 
demanded. “I’m a boob at this game. 
Why didn’t you send for Jim?” 

Both boys grinned cheerfully at him. 

“We want the horses,” frankly explained 
Jimmy, the son of Jim. 

“Dexter’s to be sold to-morrow morn- 
ing,” urged Toad. 

Horace G. Daw, looking from one to the 
other of the eager faces, strengthened his 
moral force as much as he could. 

“So you want to hand me the responsi- 
bility,” he objected. ‘If there’s anything 
you kids want that you oughtn’t to have, 
you make me the fall-guy.”’ 

“Aw, come on, Uncle Blackie!” Jimmy 
caught hold of his sleeve. 

“No,” refused Blackie firmly. ‘We'll 
take this up at a family party to-night.” 

“Aw, Daddy Blackie!”” There was acute 
anguish in the voice of Toad. “Mamma 
Fannie will say we'll break our necks. 
She always does.” 

Professor Piccadilly, being entirely unob- 
served, now bent his coldly calculating eye 
on the black-mustached gentleman, who 
was distinctly wavering, and, as he looked, 
that eye became almost as warm as the 
darker one. He hurried down the incline 
leading to the stables, and returned im- 
mediately with a tall and slender-limbed, 
jet-black horse. 

“T thought I’d show you Coally, Mr. 
Daw,” he stated, with exuberant pride. 
*“It’s the finest gentleman’s horse in my 
stables—a genuine Kentucky thorough- 
bred—and just the mount for you.” 

Blackie Daw had no more intention of 
buying a horse for himself than he had of 
buying a pet rhinoceros, but he had a keen 
eye for beauty, and he gazed at the mag- 
nificent Coally in stupefied admiration. 

“How much?” 

As the three happy horse-owners drove 
away in Blackie’s roadster, young Jimmy, 
with that sardonic twitch at the corners of 
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his lips, glanced back at the Piccadilly Rid- 
ing Academy and observed: 

“Say, Uncle Blackie! I don’t think 
Professor Piccadilly means everything he 
says.” 

“Tt’s a cinch he don’t,” agreed Blackie; 
then he turned to the son of his business 
partner with wondering speculation. ‘Say 
Jimmy, why didn’t you mention that be- 
fore?” 

It was Jimmy’s turn to ponder. 

“Well,” he confessed, “I wanted Babe.” 


II 


THE family conclave, which sat in ses- 
sion in the bend of the park drive where the 
equestrian path met the main road, enjoyed 
itself hugely as the three proud horse- 
owners cantered by, young Jimmy Walling- 
ford satisfied, Toad Jessup gaily exhila- 
rated, and Blackie Daw’s chin threatening 
his tongue at every jolt. The two boys 
swept on to make a gaudy turn, but Blackie 
stopped, with gratitude, as soon as he could 
bring the jet-black Coally to his own frame 
of mind. 

“Some steed, eh!” he grandly proclaimed, 
feeling of his back with tender care. 

“Self-starter?”’ asked big Jim Walling- 
ford, keeping a straight face. 

The slender and dark-haired Fannie . 
Wallingford and the plump and fair-haired 
Violet Bonnie Daw joined in the mirth, 
while Onion Jones, so called because of his 
hard-boiled cranium, laughed with careless 
scorn. 

“Where did you get the goat,” he in- 
quired—‘‘a department store or at a card- 
party?” 

Blackie Daw threw one spindling leg off 
the saddle and jolted’to the ground. 

“You may insult me, Bermuda,” he 
sternly informed his friend; ‘‘but you have 
no right to insult my thoroughbred.” 

“Apologies, Blackie, apologies,” grinned 
the heartless Onion Jones; “but, speaking 
as friend to friend, that crab has the pip, 
the roup, and senile depravity. These 
other sheep,” and he indicated the reap- 
proaching Babe and Dexter, “‘need their 
hop twice a day, or they won’t obey the 
bell. And you bought ’em yourself!” 

The hilarity in the touring car was too 
much for the angelic disposition of Blackie 
Daw. 

“All right, Mr. Goodplayer, I'll call 
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you!” Blackie snarled, and whipped out 
his pocketbook. “I’ll bet you a hundred 
that Coally and Babe and Dexter are pedi- 
greed Kentucky thoroughbreds, with no 
blemishes beyond their appetites. Put up 
your money or check your conversation!” 

“Jim, lend me a hundred,” lazily ob- 
served Onion Jones. 

The pink face of J. Rufus Wallingford 
rounded with enjoyment. 

“T’ll lend you the hundred if you'll give 
me half the bet,” he chuckled; and, in 
thirty seconds, the stakes were in the 
plump hands of Violet Bonnie. ‘What’s 
the matter, Blackie?” 

They all stopped to laugh at the distin- 
guished amateur, for, as he followed the 
restless Coally, he shifted his body each 
time he lifted his foot. 

“T’m being made over,” and, as Blackie 
studied the lean, high Coally, his frown re- 
laxed and he grinned. ‘You know, this is 
the first time I ever rode a regular horse. 


Ame 
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Why don’t they uphoister them better? 
Say, who’s to decide this bet?” 

Onion Jones reflected for a moment on 
that query; then suddenly he slapped his 
knee. “T’ll have an expert here in fifteen 
minutes!” he exulted. “Just canter around 
till we come back.” 

“No; I think I'll stand,” considered 
Blackie, and he led his steed over into the 
shade. 

Blackie, with one foot in the stirrup, was 
hopping around in a circle and offering em- 
phatic advice to Coally when the auto re- 
turned; but, at the sight of the extra occu- 
pant, he let go of the bridle. 

“Well, old Bill Biggle!” He yelled, and 
made a dive for the big, hearty chap who , 
sat happily between the ladies, with a straw 
in his mouth and a little round hat on his 
ponderous round head. 

“T found Bill this morning, but I didn’t 
intend to lead you up to him till dinner- 
time,” proclaimed Onion Jones. 

“Well, you old spavin!” ex- 
claimed Blackie, shaking Bill’s big 
fist with both hands, while Onion 
Jones and Wallingford beamed on 

them, ‘where have you 
been these fifteen years?” 

“Got a stock-farm in 
Kentucky,” bellowed Bill 
Biggle, who found it im- 
possible to converse in any 
other tone. He climbed 


There was a queer movement in the throat of Bill Biggle, but there was no change in his 


weather-reddened face. 


“How much for the giraffe?™ 
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out of the machine. He was round, any 
place you took him—round-chested, round- 
stomached, round-cheeked, and in his face 
was the ruddy ripeness of sun and rain and 
wind. 

Blackie’s eyes twinkled as he studied his 
old friend. 

“Remember the time we framed the 
judges at the Taylor County race-track, 
and bankrupted the county?” 

Bill Biggle’s laugh was like an explosion, 
but he shook his head. 

“That kind of money don’t stick by you,” 
he stated, with profound conviction. “I 
play my haws-farm straight, and I reckon 
I’m rich. Where’s these thoroughbreds?” 
And Bill cast his intense blue eyes over the 
trio of riding-academy horses; then he 
squinted at the’sky. 

“Will you leave this bet to me, Blackie?” 

“T’ll leave you the horse,” warmly prom- 
ised Blackie. 

“Then give Baldy the money. I reckon 
you paid about three hundred for these 
nags.” 

“For Babe,” explained Blackie, still 
surveying his thoroughbreds with pride. 
“Three hundred and fifty for Dexter.” 

There was a queer movement in the 
throat of Bill Biggle, but there was no change 
in his weather-reddened face. 

“How much for the giraffe?” 

Blackie Daw began to feel uncomfortable, 
also impatient. Everybody was grinning. 

“Well, the black is a fancy horse,’ hesi- 
tated the owner of Coally. “It’s a rare 
specimen. There’s a lot of people wanted 
to buy that horse; but the professor let me 
have it as a special favor, at seven hundred 
and ——” 

“Stop!” ordered Bill, and now he looked 
from one to the other of the two ladies, in 
deep reproach. “You'd ought to take bet- 
ter care of my old race-track pal.” 

“He’s been all right till lately,” chuckled 
Wallingford. 

“You don’t mean I’m stung?” protested 
Blackie, his neck beginning to feel red. 

“Stung?” repeated old Bill, with that 
rumble in his throat. ‘“You’ve been blis- 
tered. If you had paid three hundred for 
that herd of mules, I was going to tell you 
to have the fellow pinched; but bein’s you 
paid fourteen hundred, I want the warrant 
got out for you.” 

Blackie Daw blushed for the first time in 


years, and, putting one foot in the stirrup, 
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he hopped around in a circle after Coally, 
until, at last, he managed to scramble into 
the saddle. 

“Where will I find you laughing hyenas 
if I get into trouble?” he wanted to know. 

““You’re goana paste Professor Piccadilly, 
ain’t you, Daddy Blackie?” indignantly in- 
quired Toad. Both the boys had been much 
concerned at his humiliation. 

“T hope so!” Blackie was so furious that 
this was his only threat. 

“You can’t lick him a thousand dollars’ 
worth, Uncle Blackie,” soberly considered 
young Jimmy. 

Bill Biggle stopped laughing and came 
closer. “Did you say Professor Piccadilly? 
The Piccadilly Riding Academy?” 

“That’s the fellow! He’s a cheater!” 
proclaimed Toad. 

“T’ve sold him a lot of hawses. He was 
down in our part, last month. Wants to 
buy a haws-farm. Hundred thousand dol- 
lars to invest.” 

Instinctively, Blackie Daw and J. Rufus 
Wallingford looked at each other. 

“No; I can’t lick him a thousand dollars’ 
worth,” admitted Blackie, a grin beginning 
to lift his pointed mustaches. 

“Nor can you make him give back your 
money,” observed Wallingford, also grinning. 
“‘There’s no law against charging a sucker all 
he’ll pay. He hasa hundred thousand, eh?” 

“Say, kids,” Blackie turned to the boys. 
“These horses are all right, if the pro- 
fessor asks about them.” 

“Ain’t you goana paste him?” asked 
Toad, in disappointment. 

“Oh, yes,” promised Blackie; “but not 
until afterward.” 


Til 


A QUEER thing happened to jovial J. 
Rufus Wallingford. He left New York, in 
company with Onion Jones and Bill Biggle, 
wearing a silk hat and all the extravagant 
toggery which goes therewith. He landed 
in Kentucky completely changed. He 
wore a slouch hat and heavy boots; and 
his name was James Rufus. 

About ten miles from Bill Biggle’s place 
was a good grazing-farm. James Rufus 
bought that for forty thousand dollars cash, 
stocked it with eighty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of horses, put corduroys and top- 
boots on Overseer Onion Jones, and went 
back to New York. 














Two weeks later, while Professor Picca- 
dilly was teaching a class of otherwise nor- 
mal women how to wear the ugliest clothes 
in the world the most unbecomingly, he 
received a call from a large, round-faced, 
slouch-hatted man, who wore a two-thou- 
sand-dollar diamond in his cravat and 
another one on his finger, and who said 
his name was James Rufus. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Rufus?” 
asked the professor, with his benev- 
olent eye on one diamond and his 
calculating eye on the other. 

“Buy a mess of horses,” 
replied Mr. Rufus. He 
was a jovial gentleman, 
and he savored of the 
race-track, every pound 
of him. 

“T’m not in the 
market, just now.” 
And the professor 
turned away his 
benevolent eye. He 
kept that one for 
buyers. 

“Then you’re 
picking your own 
pocket,” stated 
Mr. Rufus, with 
philosophical 
resignation. “I 
have a bunch 
of bargains that 
would make a 
fire-sale look like 
a hold-up.” 

Professor Pic- 
cadilly watched 
his pupils thought- 
fully for a moment. 
One of them had 
dropped her disfigur- 
ing hat, and looked al- 
most human without it. 

He made her stop for it. He taught correct 
form as well as sticking on. 

“Where are your horses?” he asked 
gruffly, still keeping his cold eye in evidence. 

“Eating blue-grass.” And Rufus chuck- 
led as if he had some joke on himself. 
“They seemed to like it, so I gave them my 
share and came away. Say, Professor, 


all you have to do is to tell me the correct 
price per pound for assorted horses, and 
I'll let you take your pick, at twenty per 
cent. discount.” 
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own pocket,” stated Mr. Rufus, 
with philosophical resignation 
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The professor’s cold eye began to warm. 

“When will you have your horses here?” 

“When they get here they won’t be mine,” 
laughed James Rufus. “All Task you to 
do is to come down to Kentucky and look 
them over. I'll sell you anything from a 
calico colt to my whole stock-farm. I’m 
going to run a special car down Saturday, 
and the trip’s on me.” 

The professor turned both eyes 
on James Rufus. They were 

almost the same color. 

“Come in and tell me 

about it,” he invited, 
and led the way into 
his office. 

“How large is 
your farm?” the 
professor wanted 
to know. 

“Sixty acres; 
right in the cen- 
ter of the horse- 
district. I paid 

forty thousand 

dollars for the 
ranch two or three 
weeks ago, and 
stocked it with 
eighty-five thousand 
dollars’ worth of four- 
legged brutes that I 
couldn’t learn tosteer 

if I lived to be a 

thousand.” 

“Don’t like the 
life, I presume,” 
guessed the pro- 
fessor, and his be- 
nevolent eye began 
to glitter like the 
pale one. 

“T got up every 
morning at five 
o'clock to hate it,” 

responded the amateur stock-breeder sav- 
agely; then his chuckle came back, his 
eyes half closed, and his shoulders heaved. 
“Tt’s too far from a noise.” 

“T see.” And the professor stroked the 
stubby mustache which refused to grow 
military. “Racing man?” 

“Played ’em all my life, but never got 
any nearer a horse than the betting-shed. 
It’s a cinch reason. I could talk fast to 
a jockey, but I never could make a horse 
understand me. I'll tell you, Professor. 
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I let them kid me into this simple-life thing, 
and I stood it until last Thursday, when I 
took a map and figured that I was two hun- 
dred miles from a cabaret. That same day 
I got hep to the fact that it takes three 
years to grow a horse; and I’m used to 
turning my money over faster.” 

At last the professor understood. 

“You’re willing to sell out at a loss, I 
take it. How much do you want?” 

“A hundred thousand dollars, and I'll 
throw in this hat.” The amateur stock- 
breeder threw the soft panama in question 
on the professor’s desk. 

“How many horse-buyers have you 
invited?” 

“T’m just forming the party, and your 
name’s the first on the list, because it be- 
gins with P,” stated the jovial Rufus. 

Professor Piccadilly looked up thought- 
fully and calculated. 

“Tf you haven’t invited anybody else, 
I’d suggest that you defer that trip for a 
week,”’ he finally observed. “I might run 
down there with you to-morrow or day after. 
I’m looking for a stock-farm myself.” 


IV 


OVERSEER JONES attached himself im- 
mediately to Professor Piccadilly and ex- 
hibited the Rufus farm with great gusto, 
while James Rufus sat on the porch of 
the little house and patiently drank juleps. 

“T’m glad to have a regular horse-man 
look at this place,” grumbled Jones, as 
he laboriously guided a big work-horse by 
the side of the professor’s roan. “This big 
slob only knows a horse by the form-charts, 
and he thought saddles grew on ’em.” 

“He has some good stock,’’ conceded the 
professor, gazing over the broad acres, which 
swelled velvet-green from creek to creek 
and from road to woods. 

“T should say it is fine stock!” grudgingly 
agreed Mr. Jones, who seemed to have a 
sort of ingrowing disposition. ‘‘He bought 
it from Bill Biggle,” and Mr. Jones dropped 
behind to adjust his stirrups for the twen- 
tieth time. He had been practising for 
two weeks, and still he could not make his 
legs fit a horse or keep his feet in stirrups. 

“Mr. Biggle, eh?”? And the professor’s 
tone was instantly respectful. He gazed 
at the horses with fresh appreciation. The 
name of Biggle was well known in the horse 
fraternity. 
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“You ought to go over and see Biggle’s 
pedigreed pets,” suggested Jones. “There’s 
a regular horse-man! Why, do you know, 
this slob Rufus hasn’t been all over his 
farm yet, because his automobile won’t 
jump the ditches. I don’t like that guy.” 

“What’s wrong with him?” asked the 
professor. 

“He don’t like horses, and any man that 
don’t like horses ain’t got his heart in the 
right place.’”’ Whereupon the virtuous 
Jones gave his own lumbering steed a kick 
in the ribs for emphasis. He loathed a 
horse as a means of locomotion. “Say, 
Mr. Piccadilly, if you want to get a line on 
these animals, I guess I’d better bunch them 
all in one field.” 

“Thanks, Jones,” returned the professor. 
“Which way is Mr. Biggle’s ranch?” 

“Straight up the road.”’ And Onion jerked 
his thumb in that direction. 

The professor cut across the fields and 
jumped his roan over the fence. He ar- 
rived at Bill Biggle’s place in time for lunch, 
and found that hearty old veteran under a 
grape-arbor in his shirt sleeves, enjoying 
a huckleberry pie. 

“Do I know James Rufus?” he bellowed, 
in response to the professor’s inquiry. 
“Well, to tell you the truth, I never heard 
the name till three weeks ago.” 

“You can’t tell me anything about him, 
then?” 

“He acts like a blame fool—that’s all 
I know,” returned Mr. Biggle heartily. 
“He’s put eighty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of my fine hawses on that farm, and 
now he wants me to take ’em back, because 
he can’t stand to hear bullfrogs.”’ 

The professor nodded. He understood 
James Rufus perfectly. The man was a 
plunger, and this life was too slow for him. 

“How far is it to the county-seat?” 

“About ten miles. Turn up the hill at 
the first fork, and keep right on to the 
main road; then left. Have a bite?” 

“No; I think I'll hurry on, thank you,” 
declined the professor; and Bill Biggle, 
watching him out of sight, laughed until 
he had the heaves. 

Everything was all right at the county 
court-house. The deed to the property was 


duly recorded in the name of James Rufus, 
and there were no encumbrances against 
it. So far, so good. When he returned to 
the Rufus farm at dusk, all the horses, 
except a few decrepit old pensioners, had 
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been herded into a triangular field at the 
joining of the two creeks; and he cantered 
out to look them over before he went to the 
house. They were a fine lot of animals. 
That night, the professor, whose calculating 
eye had been in a state of feverish activity 
all day, examined the receipted bills of sale 
for the horses and went to bed. 

In the morning, bright and early, the 
professor was down at the triangular field, 
a pencil in one hand and a tablet in the 
other. 

“Don’t make your bargain before twelve 
o’clock,” growled the grumpy Jones, getting 
up from a fence corner. 

“We'll scarcely be finished by noon,” 
estimated the professor, looking interestedly 
into the triangular field, which had been 
divided by a hastily constructed worm 
fence. “Why?” 

‘“There’s some more horses to be delivered 
this morning that’s all paid for. You're 
to give Rufus a lump sum, he says.” 

“Thanks.” And the professor turned his 





“Whee are my horses?” husked the professor. The 


flat-faced milker grabbed the tail and held it. 


“Ovah in yo’ fiel’s, I reckon, suh™ 


benevolent eye on Overseer Jones. ‘Now 
drive them through, one at a time.” 

The professor knew horses. Occasionally 
he felt the limbs of one or looked at the 
teeth of another, but, for the most part, he 
judged by the eye alone, and set down his 
estimate with methodical industry. At 
about noon, eight beautiful horses arrived, 
and the professor opened his eyes as he 
examined them. He put them on his list 
at the highest price he had as yet set down, 
and when the last of the big herd had been 
passed through from the full side of the 
triangular field to the empty side, he cast 
up his total, and both his eyes were benevo- 
lent. He thrust that total in his inside 
pocket, and galloped straight over to the 
house, where he found James Rufus in a 
hammock on the porch, patiently sucking 
a mint julep through a straw. 

“Well, Mr. Rufus, I’m prepared to make 
you an offer for your farm and live stock,” 
suggested the professor. 

Rufus regarded him with a jovial smile. 
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“We'll cut the oratory,” he stated. 
“There’s no use in dickering. You won’t 
offer me more than a hundred thousand, 
and I won’t take less. Will you do business 
at a hundred thousand—farm, buildings, 
and all the stock now on the premises?” 

Professor Piccadilly’s calculating eye 
looked its disappointment, but it also 
seized upon the fact that the foolish Mr. 
Rufis had gone as far in his folly as he 
intended to go. Moreover, the professor 
remembered that Bill Biggle was con- 
templating a repurchase of the horses. 
Moreover, any horse dealer who had the 
money to invest would jump at this bargain. 

“You won’t take ninety thousand?” 

James Rufus finished his julep. 

“T wouldn’t take ninety-nine thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine dollars and 
ninety-nine cents,” he stated. ‘Have you 
made arrangements over at the county-seat 
to turn your certified check into good bet- 
ting-money?”’ 

“Well, yes,” reluctantly admitted the 
professor, who disliked to concede anything. 

“Then climb in my machine, while I get 
my hat, and we'll drive over and record 
the deed.” 

“Shall we cross to the field and verify 
my inventory?” offered the professor. 

“Oh, all right!’ And a look of pain settled 
on James Rufus’ round, pink countenance, 
as he rolled himself out of the hammock. 
“T suppose it has to be done.” 

Overseer Jones followed Professor Picca- 
dilly over to the automobile, which reposed 
in the shade of the big elm, and leaned 
against the tonneau door. 

“Say, Mr. Piccadilly, my conscience 
bothers me,” he confided. “I guess you’d 
be willing to pass me a hundred if I handed 
you a sure-thing, fifty-to-one shot.” 

The professor frowned. He did not like 
the reference to the hundred, and he showed 
only his left eye to Overseer Jones. 

“T don’t quite follow you.” 

“Well, there’s three matched teams com- 
ing over this afternoon that Rufus bought 
for- himself. They’re better than the ones 
that came this morning. They’re worth 
five thousand if they’re worth a cent!” 

“Thanks,” dryly returned the professor, 
the cold eye still in evidence. “However, 
I don’t see where that fact makes any claim 
on me.” 

“Oh, don’t you?” Overseer Jones took 
off his wide-brimmed hat to fan himself 
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nonchalantly. Three flies immediately lit 
on his. shining head, and he replaced his 
hat. ‘Well, if you make an inventory, 
these horses won’t be in, will they?” 

The head of the professor turned so that 
he displayed a glimpse of his milder eye. 

“Tsee. I must speak to Mr. Rufus about 
this, and have them included in the inven- 
tory.” . 

“Oh, will you?” Overseer Jones was 
compelled to fan himself with his hat, flies 
or no flies. Also, he wiped his lip with the 
back of his hand. He was approaching his 
great mission. “Well, Rufus’ll tell you 
that your offer was a hundred thousand 
cold for the farm, the buildings, and all the 
live stock on the premises, won’t he? Sure 
he will; and you lose those three fine teams. 
That’s why my conscience hurts me. You 
was supposed to get all the live stock 
he had, wasn’t you? Of course you was. 
Do I get my hundred if I show you how to 
fix it?” 

The professor glanced at the house. 

“How?” he asked. 

“Slip me that hundred!” 


V 


PROFESSOR PICCADILLY returned to the 
Piccadilly breeding-farm at nightfall, but 
James Rufus, now wearing a silk hat, de- 
clined his hospitality for the night. He had 
some business matters to settle with Bill 
Biggle. Onion Jones had left them at the 
county-seat. 

In the morning, the professor rose bright 
and early, and, with both eyes benevolent, 
strolled out to enjoy the sensation of being 
a landed proprietor, while old Aunt Debby, 
who went with the house, prepared his 
breakfast flapjacks. 

Suddenly, the professor stopped in dis- 
may. There was something the matter 
with the landscape. The triangular field 
was so empty that it was desolate, and 
dotted over the broad, green stretches of 
rolling turf were a dozen forlorn, bony, pa- 
thetic old horses! The professor, with two 
cold eyes, hurried down to his long, low 
barns. They, too, were empty, and un- 
canny echoes accentuated their loneliness. 
Over amid the last-year’s blackened hay- 
stacks, a flat-faced colored boy was milking 
a spotted cow and dodging her tail. 

“Where are my horses?” husked the pro- 
fessor. 
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The flat-faced milker grabbed the tail 
and held it. 

‘“Ovah in yo’ fiel’s, I reckon, suh.” 

‘“‘Where’s the fine stock?” 

“Vassuh, the fine hawses.” The flat- 
faced milker grinned elaborately. ‘Mr. 
Biggle done got ’em yeste’day evenin’. 
Yassuh. He done gimme two bits. Yas- 
suh.” 

Professor Piccadilly’s stomach suddenly 
felt as if he had swallowed a chunk of ice. 
He rushed into the barn, grabbed up a sad- 
dle and bridle, and hurried out. The best 
horse in reach was a rusty old dark bay, 
with glazed-looking eyes and high rumps 
like coat-hooks; and, on this sorry steéd, the 
professor, in his fashionable riding-breeches 
and boots, wobbled jerkily over to Bill 
Biggle’s farm, where he found that gentle- 
man at breakfast with jovial James Rufus. 

“What’s been going on here?” he de- 
manded. ‘What have you done with my 
horses?” 

Bill Biggle looked up at him calmly. 

“Tf any of your hawses got mixed up with 
mine, I beg your pardon,” he said. “I 
don’t think they did, though, because I 
took careful count when I brought my 
hawses home. There were four hundred 
and nine in the triangle that I bought from 
Mr. Rufus. Here’s my bill of sale for the 
live stock and my deed for the land.” 

Professor Piccadilly, who had posed for 
years as a gentleman of unshakable nerves, 
grew white in the lips. 

“There’s a fraud here!” he exclaimed. 
“T'll have one or both of you arrested for 
this! I bought every one of those horses 
yesterday, and paid cash for them! [I'll 
have the law on you! T’ll——” 

“That’s enough out of you!” suddenly 
yelled James Rufus, red with righteous 
indignation. “Are you trying to trick me 
out of my horses? You bought that farm, 
with whatever live stock there was on the 
premises on the day of sale. It was your 
own phrase. You had the contract made 
that way.” 

“Oh! So you don’t deny it!” The 
professor had lost every atom of his English 
drawl. “I can prove that those four 
hundred and nine horses were on the 
premises!” 

James Rufus sat down and picked up his 
knife and fork. ; 

“You annoy me,” he observed, as he 
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helped himself to another piece of ham. 
“T can prove that those horses were in the 
triangle all the time. They were not on the 
premises you bought on the day of sale. 
They were in the field I sold to Biggle. 
I see, now, why you wouldn’t take an in- 
ventory yesterday. You thought you could 
gouge me out of those horses. Well, it 
won't. work! Maybe you can skin your 
riding-academy pupils, but you can’t skin 
honest horse-breeders!”’ 

Professor Piccadilly stood for a moment 
as one stunned. 

“Why, you can’t do this to me!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Why, I paid a hundred thou- 
sand dollars cash for that farm! The land 
and buildings aren’t worth over forty 
thousand! I’m sixty thousand dollars 
out!” 

“There’s no law to prevent anyone from 
charging a sucker all he’ll pay,” J. Rufus 
suavely reminded him. 

“There’s a fraud here! T’Il——” 

Bill Biggle stood straight up. His legs 
curved around the seat of his chair without 
touching. 

“Get out of my house!” he roared. “I’ve 
lived here fifteen years, and if you tell any 
of my neighbors I cheated you, they’ll 
lynch you. Get out!” 

Through the window they saw Professor 
Piccadilly prepare to mount his old spa- 
vined horse; Bill Biggle rubbed his weather- 
beaten red hands together. 

“Lord, Lord, Jim!” he exulted, with that 
queer chuckle in his throat. ‘It did me good 
to soak this cheap horse-jockey. It ain’t 
crooked to take his money. He’s a dis- 
grace to the profession.” 

“Thanks for the loan of your horses, 
Bill.” 

“Where’s Blackie?” asked Bill, begin- 
ning to look worried. 

“On the job,” chuckled Wallingford, 
as the lean figure of Blackie Daw darted 
around the corner of the porch. 

“So I’ve found you!” yelled the owner of 
Coally, dancing in his tracks. “So I’ve 
trailed you! You’re the dishonest party 
who soaked me fourteen hundred dollars 
for three hundred dollars’ worth of horses! 
Stand still! Hold your head around this 
way a little more! Now!” and, with these 
thoughtful directions, he “pasted” the 
professor just between his benevolence 
and his calculation. 


The next adventure of Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford will appear in the September issue. 





A little tawny-haired Slav 
with the mirage of the 
East in her vivid blue eyes 


Lydia 

Kyasht be- 

longs to the ° 

lyric type of dancer 


Lyaia of the 
Lyric Dance 


OMETIMES poetry is winged words; in other 
aspects it is incarnate in a dancing girl, like 
Lydia Kyasht. 

You have guessed it—Lydia is a bright star of 
that Russian-ballet constellation which latterly has 
twinkled beyond its sphere and bewitched all the 
world. She was a harbinger of the dawn of Dance in 
the twentieth-century West. She flitted upon London 

even before Pavlowa added New York to the Mus- 
% covite provinces, and ere yet pagan Paris had dreamed 
of Nijinsky. 

Why is it that these Russians are the whole thing in the neo-classic 

Terp- ¥ sichorean drama of to-day? This question is put to Lydia Kyasht. 
“Not ¥ because we are more clever or gifted than other peoples,” replies this 
little tawny-haired Slav with the high Tartar cheek-bones and the mirage of the 
mystic East in her vivid blue eyes. “It is because, in my country, we are caught very 
young and trained to translate our whole lives into ballet d’action—that is, pure pan- 
tomimic dancing. It is just the reverse of the Italian method, which, up to the present 
time, has held the operatic stage. Like the Italian opera itself, it has become conven- 
tional, artificial. Any girl of good physique may become an acceptable Italian dancer, 
because, in that school, it is the outward personality that counts first of all in the 
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Lydia of the Lyric Dance 


danseuse 


ranking of a premiére 
“=e N™ dancing 


étoile, and her actual 
is a secondary consider- 
ation. With us, it is 
the dancing — first, 
last, and all the 
time.” 

Whatever may be 
the exaggerations or 
the shortcomings of 
Mlle. Kyasht’s esti- 
mate of the Italian 


A bright 

star of that Rus- 

sian-ballet constellation 
that has bewitched Western 
Europe and America 


ballet, she is a living 
confirmation of all that 
she claims for the chore- 
ographic school of her 
native Russia. 

“There are two distinct 
types of dancers,’’ Mlle. Lydia 
explains. “The dramatic, 
which Anna Pavlowa is, and 
the lyric, in which I have won 
some success. Of course, the 
dramatic includes the lyric as 
well, and I myself hope, sooner 
or later, to attain my full meas- 
ure of dramatic force. The same 
principle of making oneself com- 
pletely a part of the music inspires 
both kinds of dancing; but the 
lyric is more likely to be a solo in- 
terpretation of a Rubinstein mor¢geau, 
a Chopin valse-caprice, a Debussy idyl, 
or a dainty humoresque like Delibes’ 
‘Coppelia’; while in the dramatic interpre- 
tation of the big musical works of our Rus- 
sian composers, Glazunov, Tschaikovsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, and others, the princi- 
pal dancers are supported by an ensemble, 
every member of which is a trained artist. 

“Each of these units is an artist of sepa- 
rate worth, potentially——-a solo dancer, a 
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principal, an actor, and a musician, all rolled 
into one, and fused into the harmonious 
work. From the rise to the fall of 

the curtain, they all remain in the 
atmosphere and movement of 

the play, and never once 


step outside the pic- 

ture. How different 

Pt that is from the average 
coryphée or ballerina you have 

known, going through her part 
like an automaton, with lots of 
mincing foot-work, but no head- 
work at all so that 

you’d notice it! 

That is why I 


> think it is 
a > only from 
Russia 

that 

perfect 

danc- 

ing 

can 


Every one of 
her dances is 
an exquisite picture 


come—because I know how the dancers are 


made, there.” 
“Ts this an all-star aggregation?” Mlle. 
Kyasht was asked, when she made her first 
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hit at the London Coliseum, the two or three years 
back. 

“Oh, no—only comparatively speaking. With 
all our government schools for the ballet, 
one in each large Russian city, making 
a total of six or eight thousand 
pupils all the time, it is con- 
sidered a remarkable av- 
erage if half-a-dozen 
really extraor- t oes 
dinary ar- Pe ad 
tists of gf te 
the first & 
rank are 
evolved 
every 
quarter 
of a cen- 
tury.” 

“Could 
you point 
out «any 
one pres- 
ent-day 

































BOC 
te: The great Russian dancers give poetic suggestion 
as well as physical pantomime 
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has been saying since the faunlike 
Russian youth gave plastic bodily 
expression to music of the Debussy 
sort at Covent Garden and else- 
; where. His fair fellow artist is 
* = specific. She can tell why Nij- 
.~ .)  insky is supreme. 
3 oe “Because he gives poetic 
* ~~ -\ suggestion as well as perfect 
e” physical pantomime. He is dif- 
_¢-° ferent in every one of his dances 
7 —as different as the music itself— 
and each dance is an exquisite picture. 
Greek scholars say that his ‘Afternoon of 
a Faun’ has the very essence of the 
beautiful old legends and poetry revived 
unques- in it. 
| “What is claimed for our Russian school 
\ insky,” of training for the dance is that it educates 
recog- the body through the mind, and makes us 
h is familiar by reading and association with 
in history, what finally we are expected to reproduce 
poetry.” visibiy in action. 
with what “And so, you see, we have something in- 
ity,includ- _ tellectual to fall back upon in our retired old 
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tor,Rodin, age—at forty! 



































Mile. Kyasht at the 
Winter Garden, New 
York 





















dancer as being of 
tioned supremacy?” 
““Yes—Monsieur Nij- 
she replied. ‘‘He is the 
nized phenomenon, and 
dancing will go down 
just like all great 
This, indeed, is in line 
everybody else of author- 
ing the great French sculp- 
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happenings. Is 
such conduct 
right? Who 
knows? 
There they 
are, like 

so many 
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“PTAHAT red sunset-glow was other un- 

produced by the Titian pleasant 
tresses of Olga Petrova, an and un- 
Anglo-Polish actress who toys moral 
with the passions like a baby things, 







right with- 


playing with a loaded revolv- 
in the laws of 


er,” wrote a newspaper impres- 
sionist, some three years ago, upon the 
first arrival in New York of the strangely 
intense Panthea who hypnotizes a large 
following to-day. 

She was not a Panthea, then—far from 
it. For a considerable time, vaudeville 
held first claim on her talents and ac- 
tivities. It does yet, if we are to take 
literally what she says with singular 
frankness and directness. 

“The mere accident of find- 
ing myself in this réle of Pan- 
thea, and of having brought 
it to the notice of an indulg- 
ent New York public, doesn’t 
label me for life as a 
dead-set, emotional actress, 
or make me any the less 
a cosmopolite. The fact 
is, I got more applause, 
in a far greater va- 
riety of ways, when 
I was in vaude- 
ville than I do 
now. It hap- 
pens that this 
Panthea is 
some- 


thing 2 
like VG 
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2 actress 
a* Mme. Pe- of leopard 
4 vA trova in the like grace of 
; title-réle of Panthea form and 


fe, the a .... 
myself—that is to say, I stincts of na- ment 
myself in real life would ture. If Iam t 
do just what she does, truetomy- wz 
and from the same self and 
motives.” not afraid of my destiny, 
“Including the murder?” how can I be really wrong in the final reck- 
“Undoubtedly—and also, what is of ning? This full and utmost expression 
much more account, the love-affair with of oneself is life’s true success, and—in my 
Gerard. These are logical and inevitable case, at least—happiness. Look at the 
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True to her- 
self and not ee 
afraid of her destiny 25> 
women of history who have dared to be 
themselves—Sappho, Helen of Troy, Cleo- 
patra, Messalina, Catharine of Russia, not 
to mention those of to-day, whom we all 
know. Those are the sort of characters I 
shall want to play if I am to be a serious 
actress. And where shall I find the plays— 
unless I write them myself?” 

That is no joke, for Mme. Olga Petrova 
speaks five languages fluently, writes her 
own songs, and composes the music for them. 

It is obvious to anyone who has seen this 
actress of leopardlike grace of form and 
movement, that she must have had a back- 
ground of technical training and theatrical 
experience as well as a vatiegated personal 
history. Here is the answer—her own: 

“My: father was English, my mother 
Polish, and Iam—myself. Iam now nearly 
ten years in the theater, and that is one- 
third of the years of my life, so far. I have 
had valuable, if tempestuous, experience in 
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stock companies in Eng- 
land, and have either played 
or understudied the princi- 
pal female réles of Shakes- 
pearean comedy. Katha- 
rine, in ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew,’ is the one that ap- 
peals to me most—only the 
managers would never let 
me ‘put it over,’ as you 
say, in the way I conceive 
of the character. That 
was one reason why I 
took to the vaudeville. I 
originated 

my act— 

the same 

which I 

have 

used here 

—alter- 


Mme. Petrova 
will have to 
write her own 
plays in order to 
find the characters she 
wants to impersonate 


earnest and bur- 
lesque singing, 

and _ sandwiching 
straight emotional 
scenes from ‘Sap- 

pho’ and ‘Tosca’ 
between cat duets 
and parrot songs. 
Animals are to me a 
study, the same as 
humans. I love ani- 
mals, and they love 
me, and we understand 
each other. A lion is 
no more to me than a 
kitten, and I have stroked 
fierce tigers until they 
purred.”’ 

Much the same as 
when she plays to an 
audience of college 
boys at Princeton or 
New Haven. 
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LEANOR WOODRUFF, latterly of the emotional 
“‘movies,” has an individual personality of her own— 
lissome, alert, dark-eyed, poetic. Also, in some in- a 
definable way, she is like Lina Cavalieri. This 
comparison, let us hasten to say, is of Miss Wood- 
ruff’s own, though probably unconscious, suggestion. 
‘“‘A little goddess,” she is wont to call the 
fair, fitful Roman singer, who, by the way, 
has, herself, recently found fresh fields of 
adventure in the silent drama of the 
films. ‘‘La Cavalieri is a wonderful creature 
of light and spirit, with the inborn, irresponsible 
genius of fascination. I can’t explain it, but she 
is, in a way, the ideal I look to for courage and 
inspiration.” 
Miss Woodruff is a Pennsylvanian, born in the 
storied Wyoming Valley. 
She laid the foundation 
of her professional ca- 7g 
reer — which “ni, 
has run 
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Lissome, alert, dark-eyed, poetic. 
Miss Woodruff has an indi- 


vidual personality of her own 


in all up to date, only 

five years—in a small 

but strenuous Philadel- 

phia stock company. Her 

New York début as a 

“legitimate” star was made 

scarcely three years ago, as 

Catharine Darwin in Charles 

 # ge Klein’s play, “The Gamblers.” 

Penne dees 7 Beverly, in “Graustark,’’ fol- 

iat lowed; then the ingenuous rdle in 

bromthaaeds the quaint and picturesque “Five 
ried Wyo- Frankfurters.”’ 

ming Valley It was in that weird world of mingled 
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matter of fact and fan- ij: that ever expressed a willingness to ‘do any- 
tastic imagination, <r im thing’ in the advancement of her profession. 
a photo-play fac- x ee It is grinding—but it is glorious! I don’t 
tory. on the sum- is believe I could ever endure going back to the 
mit of the Pali- <j slow, ponderous old speaking-stage again. 
sades oyerlook- @ “What a photo-play actress misses in 
ing the Hudson 4 = . way of personal contact with and criti- 
that these im- — 2) cism and applause from audiences is 
pressions of 4 a +... more than made up by the expert 
Miss Wood- e ® guidance and heart - warming 
ruff were /_ * camaraderie of the film-studio. 
gleaned ~~ o ne | And then, personally, I know 
; . of nothing more delightful than 
the glow of satisfaction received 

_ from watching myself in a picture, 

and hearing some unknown ad- 

mirer whisper, “She’s all right!” 
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She doesn't believe she could ever endure going 
back to the slow, ponderous old speaking-stage 
again 


“T’ve been at this just one year, to 
a day,” she informs us, “and I’ve 
worked every working day through- 
out this year, without a break. That 
means at least twenty ‘pictures,’ or 
parts, in a score of new plays, with 
dozens of different scenes in each. 
And, of course, as these pictures are 
released in dozens of theaters simul- {4% 
taneously all over the world, think 
what vast audiences I am playing to, 
every day and evening! No, I don’t personally 
get their applause and criticism—unless I slip 
into some show and sit in a back row in the 
dark—but, believe me, there is enough excite- 
ment and novelty in this work to wear out the 
most ambitious, restless, and enterprising actress 


‘ 





The Star and the Garter 


You have doubtless heard the legend of ‘‘Napoleon’s star’’ that was seen to fall near the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, after which the luck of the Man of Destiny deserted him. Well, here is a story of 
a poor and shiftless young American artist, who, by chance, picked up, one day, a piece of meteoric 


iron in that very locality—and what happened to him afterward. 


This ingenious and deeply in- 


teresting tale is not in the usual Gouverneur Morris vein, but it only goes to show how very ver- 
satile is this great story-writer, and what a varied feast he can provide for Cosmopolitan readers. 


By Gouverneur Morris 


Author of “The Penalty,” “A Perfect Gentleman of Pelham Bay Park,” ete. 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


HARTERIS did not return to Paris 
with the others. He couldn’t afford 
to. His landlady was still to pay, 
and the remittance upon which he 

had counted was long overdue. The idea 
of ‘dying in harness”’ afforded him melan- 
choly pleasure; so he set up his easel at 
the edge of a plowed field across from a 
group of noble trees which he had not yet 


painted, took his knife from his pocket, and 
began to sharpen a stick of charcoal. He 
made several failures, and was moved to 
utter a string of remarks that had for sub- 
ject bad luck in general and his own in par- 


ticular. And then, the charcoal not yet 
pointed, he dropped his knife on the rough, 
bare ground and was unable to find it. 

Charteris’ life had been one long series 
of misfortunes—not disasters but minor 
misfortunes, and these are the ones, per- 
haps, which count most. Such was the sud- 
den loss of his thirty-three-cent penknife. 
Unless he found it, his canvas must remain 
blank, for his drawing was always done 
with a sharp point—so delicately and 
swiftly that you had to look twice to be 
sure that he was not merely drawing in 
the air. 

In the midst of the space of bare ground 
where he had dropped his knife was a small 
lump of stuff that had a metallic look like 
old iron. It was about as big as a walnut. 
Ckarteris picked it up and found that it 
was very heavy; he was starting to examine 
it when the tail of his eye caught a glimpse 
of the lost knife—right under his nose. 
“Well, I’m blessed,” he thought, “right in 
plain view, all the time!” 


He dropped ‘the lump of ironlike stuff 
into the pocket of his blouse, and forgot 
about it. In bending to rescue the knife, 
a lock of his soft, brown hair fe!l forward and 
hung in a curve upon his broad, smooth 
forehead. He thrust this lock back with 
an impatient gesture, and it fell forward 
again, and gave him, for the moment, a 
curious resemblance to the first Napoleon. 

This time, with swift strokes of the knife, 
Charteris pointed the charcoal—and flung 
it from him. For he found that the desire 
to immortalize a group of trees upon canvas 
was gone; that his nerves were jumping, 
his feet restless, and action was necessary. 
He strode out into the middle of the high- 
road that leads to Paris. 

And it seemed to him that he could actu- 
ally see Paris, so clearly was his mind visual- 
izing. But it was not the Latin Quarter 
which he saw, or the lights of Montmartre. 
He saw nothing of humble toilers, struggling 
artists, and drab lives. But all that was 
beautiful and rich and brightly colored— 
the soldiers in their gay uniforms, the Col- 
umn Vendéme, and that great upward 
sweep of avenue from the palace of the 
Louvre to the great Arch of Triumph. 
And he thought: “I should like to go back 
to Paris, but not as the others went—in 
hay-carts or on foot; the very prosperous 
by train (third class). I should like to go 
on a Stallion at the head of a hundred thou- 
sand picked men. I should live in the 
Louvre, and I would give the people that 
liberty of which they have dreamed, for 
which they have fought, and which they 
have never had.” 
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And then he laughed, for such thoughts 
were quite foreign to his nature. And he 
said petulantly, “I must have a touch of 
sun, but considering that I don’t feel sick 
and that the sky has threatened rain for 
three days—better think less of making a 
whole people rich in liberty and more of 
paying a particular landlady what I owe 
her.”’ 

He returned to his easel, sat down, and 
tried to draw. He found his charcoal, the 
point unbroken, and made a few petulant, 
faint marks on the canvas. He knitted his 
brows in the effort to give his mind to the 
matter in hand; he even began to gnaw his 
under lip. He said: “I can’t paint to-day. 
What’s the matter with me?” And he was 
perpiexed and troubled. And then a smile, 
swift as lightning, played across his mouth. 
He said, “It isn’t that I can’t paint; it’s 
that I won’t paint.” And that comforted 
him. He stood up and looked up. 

The sky was rainy gray, all except one 
patch of blue at the very zenith. Across 
this, at a vast height from the ground, 
floated an eagle. He could not have told 


you how he knew that it was an eagle. He 
simply knew. 
His lips parted, his eyes very bright, his 


cheeks pale, Charteris watched the eagle 
until it became a speck in the gray, until 
it vanished. He was greatly thrilled and 
exhilarated. 

The passing of the great bird had had 
an effect on him of marching men and of 
martial music. And he imagined a tune 
that should be as the “ Marseillaise” and 
“Dixie” and “John Brown’s Body” rolled 
into one—a tune that would bring the 
coward from his hiding-place and send him 
dancing along the road to death and glory. 

And Charteris began to stride up and 
down, dreaming dreams, and hearing music 
and cannon-fire. “All this talk of uni- 
versal peace,” he thought, “is so much rot. 
The world was never bettered but by battle, 
or purified.” 

He heard himself hailed in American 
French. So quietly had the car stolen out 
of the forest, so quietly stopped, that he 
was completely surprised. 

A middle-aged gentleman, accompanied 
by a young lady, thickly veiled, was coming 
toward him, and calling through mega- 
phoned hands something or other about 
“essence.” 

“A great general,” thought Charteris, 
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“‘may be beaten, but he mustn’t be taken by 
surprise.” And vaguely angry with him- 
self for not having heard the car, he walked 
toward them. 

“Ess er ker voo poovay muh deer—” 
the middle-aged gentleman began to ask 
for the third time. 

“It’s two miles to the nearest gas,” 
said Charteris. 

“You speak English—that’s some com- 
fort. Two miles, you say? Well, Gilbert 
will have to walk, and we’ll have to wait.” 

“Is that your easel over there?” the girl 
asked suddenly, and she pushed up her veil, 
showing a beautiful and eager face. Char- 
teris said that it was. 

“May I look?” 

“Certainly, but the canvas is blank. 
I haven’t worked to-day.” 

Nevertheless, the young lady turned and 
walked toward the easel, and Charteris 
went with her. The middle-aged gentle- 
man followed. 

“You didn’t tell me which way my man 
should go?” 

“Oh! Ibeg your pardon. Why, straight 
on along the road to Paris. There is a sign, 
‘Essence a vendre’; he can’t miss it.” 

“Tl just tell him, then,” murmured the 
middle-aged gentleman. 

“What were you going to paint?” asked 
the girl. She stood before the canvas, 
blank but for the few petulant lines that 
Charteris had drawn. 

“Those trees over there,” he said. 

“ Aren’t they beauties!” 

“Oh, so so—for trees!” 

“Do you ever paint portraits?” 

He looked her boldly in the eyes. 

“Never. But I could paint yours. I could 
paint it while your man goes and comes 
with the gas, and it would be worth having.” 

“What a boastful creature!” thought 
Miss Ann Lane. “And yet—I believe he 
knows what he’s talking about. Was there 
ever quite such a masterful, conquering- 
looking person—with those eyes and that 
Napoleonic lock of hair!” 

If his speech had seemed boastful to Miss 
Lane, it had seemed even more so to Char- 
teris himself. Never had he spoken like 
that to anyone, or even thought like that. 
And yet, boastful as the speech was, he 
gloried in having spoken it. And he went it 
one better. “I can do anything,” he said, 
“that I want to.” 

Miss Lane tried to show that she felt 
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“I'm afraid I'll have to stop,” said the girl. “I'm all in.” “And I'm all through,” said Charteris 
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contempt for persons who spoke in that 
way. But she failed signally. Her level 
gray eyes fell before the fire and genius 
that blazed in those of the painter, and she 
drew a long, meek sigh. 

“Tf it’s worth having,” she said, ‘‘my 
father will buy it. He is a great judge of 
pictures.” 

“Tf it is worth having,” said Charteris, 
“it will not be sold. It will be given.” 

He only owed his landlady ninety francs. 

“Stand over there, please. And look 
right at me, all the time.” 

He began to squeeze colors upon the 
palette. 

“Time is short,” he said, “so I won’t 
bother to draw you, first. I'll just paint.” 

He painted so hard and so fast, with such 
strong, swift strokes, that his breath began 
to come and go as if he were climbing a 
steep hill. And he painted as he had never 
painted before. An hour passed. 

“T’m afraid ll have to stop,” 
girl. “I’m all in.” 

“And I’m all through,” said Charteris. 

A shadow fell upon the portrait. Char- 
teris turned and saw the girl’s father, his 
eyes round with astonishment, his head bare. 

“T came,” said Mr. Lane, “to look, and, 
as you see, I have taken off my hat. I don’t 
know your name, young man, but if any 
of your work is unsold, I will buy it.” 

“No, you won’t,” said Charteris, not 
rudely but with complete definiteness. 
“This is the only good thing I ever did—and 
this is only a sketch.” 

“Are you satisfied with it?” 

“As a sketch.” 

Miss Lane was leaning on her father’s arm. 

“Do I look like that?” she asked. 

Both the men nodded emphatically. 

“Then,” she said, “I am very proud and 
happy.” 

“T have a very good memory,” said 
Charteris. ‘I remember everything that 
ever happened and how it looked; other- 
wise I should keep this for myself. But 
I don’t need it to remember you by. And 
besides, men shouldn’t clutter their lives 
with canvases and properties. Men ought 
not to paint and dream; they ought to act 
and be painted.” 

He dropped his right hand into the pocket 
of his blouse, and his fingers encountered 
that little lump of metallic stuff that he had 
found when looking for his knife. He took 
it out and showed it to Mr. Lane. 
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“Know anything about geology?” he 
asked. ‘If so, what is this? It’s different 
from the other stones round here.” 

“It’s iron,” said Mr. Lane, “pure iron, 
probably a bit of meteorite. By George, - 
Ann, I’m glad we broke down! The rest 
has made me feel like a fighting cock.” 
He began to toss and catch the lump of 
iron as if it had been a ball. 

Meanwhile, a curious feeling of lassitude 
had come over Charteris. He remembered 
his boastful speeches with dismay, as a man 
may remember his acts during drunkenness. 

“Ves,” said Mr. Lane, “‘it’s iron—prob- 
ably of meteoric origin. But if you will 
let me take it to Paris, I could find out 
positively.” 

It was Charteris’ instinct to agree to 
almost anything that anybody proposed. 
But just as he was about to say, “All right,” 
or “I wish you would,” Mr. Lane missed 
his catch, the little meteorite fell to the 
ground, and although both men leaned 
quickly forward and reached for it, it was 
Charteris who picked it up. 

And now instead of saying, “All right,” 
or “I wish you would,” he said, almost 
roughly: ““No—no; I won’t part with it. 
It’s brought me luck. The moment I 
found it, I found my knife.” 

But Mr. Lane was looking vaguely about 
him, as if he was trying to recall some good 
thing that he had been on the point of 
uttering and could not. Presently he saw, 
far off, the chauffeur Gilbert toiling back 
with a can of gasoline, murmured something 
about “just speaking to Gilbert,’ and 
moved off, somewhat heavily, to meet him. 

“Was finding your knife such a very 
important piece of luck?” asked the girl. 

“Was it!” exclaimed Charteris, his eyes 
once more fiery and compelling. ‘It was 
an important piece of luck, because it was 
my first. And then everything’s been 
lucky. I paint a good picture, and I see 
the most beautiful face I ever saw.”” And 
he dropped the lump of meteorite back 
into his pocket. 

“T don’t think you need luck,” said Miss 
Lane; “I think you have a wonderful 
genius.” 

“For painting? That is nothing. When 
I tell people to do things, they do ’em; that’s 
what counts. They have to do them.” 

A look of revolt came into the girl’s 
eyes, and yielded almost instantly to a soft 
look of bewilderment, of wonder. 
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“Ves,” she said; “I believe your friends 
would do anything you asked them to do.” 

“And you—wouldn’t you?” 

His face broke into a smile of bewilder- 
ing, beseeching sweetness. It was come 
and gone in a moment of time, but it did 
its work. 

“Ves,” she whispered, “I—TI think so.” 

“Of course you would,” he said, “‘and 
I shan’t forget. I am going to be a great 
man, Miss Lane. I am going to make the 
world a better place to live in. But I must 
have friends, and money. All this painting 
has been a blind, a cover behind which to 
think. There must be thought before 
action. But action will come soon, and 
then I count upon your help.” 

“T have no money of my own,” she smiled. 

“But you have jewels!” 

“Yes,” she said; “my mother’s and some 
of my own.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Charteris. “But we 
don’t need them, now. There will be 
plenty of money forthcoming when I ask 
for it.” 

“And I believe that,” said the girl. 

“And the portrait,” he said suddenly; 
“you are going to take that to show the 
world what I could have done in that way 
if I had wished to?” 

“T will hold it in my lap all the way,” 
she said, “‘so that nothing shall smudge the 
paint. And I shall always be so proud—so 
proud that it is mine, and of me, and that 
you painted it.” 

He had smiled again that bewitching, 
beseeching smile. And he had patted her 
cheek. And she, instead of drawing back 
and flaring into resentment at the familiar- 
ity, stood her ground and looked as if she 
had received an award of merit. 

“Tf your father and Gilbert weren’t 
looking,” said Charteris, “‘I should take you 
in my arms and kiss you. It would comfort 
me.” 

Her eyes did not flinch before the ardor 
of his. But she reeled a little, as if some 
light, preternaturally bright, had shone in 
her face and dazzled her. 

“Who are you?” she said, presently. 
“And what are you?” 

“T am William Charteris, of New York,” 
he said. “As to what I am, even I 
don’t know, yet. Come! Your father is 
calling to you.” 

“Am I never to see you again?” 

“Of course,” he said simply. ‘You are 
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one of my friends, now. You are one of 
those who are going to help.” 

And she went away with the feeling that 
she had been called to help in a great cause, 
and that nothing else mattered. 

“T have never,” she said to her father, 
“‘met such a person.” 

“He is very extraordinary,” said her 
father. “He is one of those men whom 
cautious men are ready to back forthe mere 
asking. That young Wilson who came to 
me about the Solita oil-fields in Mexico was 
another. He had no letters. No—nothing 
but his eyes and a certain force that dragged 
you with it. The first thing I knew I had 
accepted his mere say-so and was backing 
him for half what I was worth. And if it 
hadn’t been for this wretched Resolution 
and this waiting and smelling-around policy 
of the so-called powers at Washington - 

He lapsed into a day-dream of the riches 
that must, by now, have been drawn from 
his Solita wells. 

“And if Charteris proposed something, 
you’d put up money—is that the idea?” 

Lane nodded slowly a number of times. 

“T have never seen a man,” he said, ‘“‘so 
full of energy, force, and a sort of diabolic 
attraction. Why, yes, I’d go into most 
anything on that man’s say-so. And why 
not? That’s the way I’ve made my pile.” 

Miss Lane, holding her portrait tenderly, 
snuggled back among the cushions. That 
her father should speak in this way gave her 
a feeling of personal triumph. 

Meanwhile, Charteris kicked his easel 
and his camp-stool into a ditch, and flung 
his palette, his paints, and his brushes after 
them. And then, walking briskly, he re- 
turned to his inn—The Star and the Garter. 

Madame Plesse was the prettiest woman 
and the most austere in the whole Forest 
of Fontainebleau. She had sent dozens of 
young artists about their business for no 
more than a look and a sigh. She was the 
genius of petty success. She could scream 
like a crow over the loss of a penny, and she 
was afraid of no man. As for Charteris, 
no favorite of hers, so shy and diffident he 
was, it was quite obvious that she was not 
going to have any money out of that one. 
She would bring the thing to an issue when 


-he came to get his dinner, attach anything 


that he might have of value, and turn him 
out. She pulled a cabbage from the ground, 
and looking up, saw Charteris come striding 
into the garden. 
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“Aha, madame!”’ said he, ‘“‘I am for Paris 
by the first train.” 

Her first impulse was to cry aloud with 
abusive screams and references to the ninety 
francs which he owed her. He had always 
stood a little in awe of her, and she knew it. 
But somehow, now, her right fist raised in 
a beginning of energetic gesticulation fell 
at her side, and, as she looked at him, her 
mouth opened loosely. She knew only that 
he was going, that he must go, and that she 
had always been his friend and must not 
stand in his way. 

“But you must eat first.” 

“Perhaps. I owe you ninety francs.’ 

“Tt is less than nothing.” 

“‘T will pay you some day a hundred times 
over. 

“Your promise is more than enough.” 

‘“‘T need money for a first-class ticket to 
Paris.” 

“First class!” For a moment the small 
economist was to the fore, but she felt that 
she must fight him back. 

““Whatever you need—if only I have it 
in the house.” 

“Where is your husband?” 

“He has gone to Trois Bras with a load 
of hay.” 

“Then, except for old Paulette, there is 
no one to protect you. Are you afraid?” 

She looked him a long time in the eyes, 
and said, ‘‘ Yes—and no.” 

He laughed like a schoolboy. 

“You needn’t be,” he said. “I have 
power over,men and women. And some- 
times it amuses me to show it.” 

He drew very near and smiled in her face 
that sudden, bewitching, beseeching smile 
that he had never smiled before that day. 

“Tell Paulette,” he said, “‘to cook dinner 
at once. As for you, you will pack my 
valise. The paintings you may keep for 
me. No, better, you shall burn them.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ she said, several times. 

“And now”’—again that smile—“ kiss me, 
you pretty little fool, and thank your stars 
that I am a moral man.” 

She kissed him, and he laughed at her 
with frank enjoyment. Then he patted 
her cheek and pinched her ear, and assumed 
the expression of a child that has received 
unexpected and unsurpassable praise. 

“And after this, madame,” he said, “be 
kinder with your lodgers, more patient.” 

She lingered, looking in his face as if she 
were trying very hard to read his mind. 
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“You,” she said suddenly, “ will be great. 
One can always tell—the men of Destiny.” 

“The men of Destiny?” 

“They are very few. But one would 
always know. You are one. You will 
rise like a star.” 

‘And meanwhile my shirts are waiting 
to be packed.” 

He sought the aged Paulette in the 
kitchen. 

“Well, old girl,” he shouted, for she was 
deaf, ‘‘get a move on! Must I fast for- 
ever?” 

Instead of the crushing repartee that 
those who knew Paulette might have pro- 
phesied, the old woman, though she turned 
upon him smartly enough, appeared for 
once as if tongue-tied. Her lower jaw 
dropped, and her rheumy eyes filled with 
a kind of wonder. 

“Merciful heavens, yes!” she said. “I 
must hurry!” 

“Ah,” said Charteris, “if you were a little 
younger and I was a little older!” 

“Get along with you!” she called, her 
voice shrilling with pleasure. 

“Ts it true,” he said, “that you have a 
lot of money hidden away in a stocking? 
What would you do if I asked you to lend 
it to me?” 

She considered a moment, and then, 
with an infatuated grin, “I should try,” 
she said, “‘to remember where I had hid it.” 

“An old darling!” exclaimed Charteris, 
as he pinched her shriveled ear for her and 
patted her shrunken cheek. 

“A man may go far, mayn’t he,” he said, 
“when all the women are for him?” 

“When the women are for him and his 
star is with him.” 

“His star?” 

“Ves. Like the Man of Destiny.” 

“What man of Destiny?” 

“The -other.. My mother washed for 
him. And when he had no money to pay 
her with, he used to pinch her ear, and she 
was satisfied. As long as his star was with 
him, as long as he could see it shining in 
the heavens, he grew greater and greater. 
The queens danced for him; the kings fled 
from him; the women loved him, and the 
men died for him. But one day his star 
fell. He saw it fall. And then his enemies 
took him. It was quite near here that his 
star fell. My mother—they were all pray- 
ing for him—she was standing in the garden, 
near the old pear tree. She was watching 
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his star at the moment when it slipped and 
fell. She sought for it every day until his 
death. She always thought that if she could 
only find it and send it to him, off there 
on the island, his luck would turn again.” 

“ And it fell near here?”’ 

“Ves. In the field where they have just 
plowed the lupines under. It was quite 
near the road to Paris that it fell; but my 
mother could never find it.” 

Charteris’ hand dropped into the pocket 
of his blouse and closed upon the little lump 
of meteoric iron. 

“Listen,” he said, “I was in that field to- 
day, and an eagle flew over it.” 

“So he still comes, that old bird? I have 
seenhim. Heisolderthanlam. He must be 
over a hundred years old. If you had hid 
behind a tree, he would have alighted in the 
field and gone poking about like an ordinary 
chicken, as if he was looking for something.” 

“Looking for something?” 

“For the star!” 

“Well,” said Charteris, ‘‘in the 
future he may save himself 
the pains.” 

“For the star is in your 
pocket?” 

“Ves, old girl. 
And now about 
the money. If 
you will give me 
your savings, I 
will kiss you as 
ason kisses his 
mother.” 


And he 
smiled the 
smile. 


“Thave no 
need of any 
savings— 
now,’’ said 
Paulette 
simply. And 
he kissed 
her. 

Then he as- 
cended to his at- 
tic room, where 
Madame Plesse, i 
very pretty and 
tearful, was ten- 
derly packing his 


scanty wardrobe 
into his threadbare 
valise. 
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“If your father and Gilbert weren't looking,” said Charteris, 
you in my arms and kiss you. 
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“Will the house seem empty, my dear?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” she sniffled. 

“Next spring,” said Charteris, “if your 
husband is still for trying the alfalfa in that 
field near the Paris road, where he plowed 
the lupines under, tell him not to. The 
luck has gone out of that field.”’ 

She was silent; then she looked up at him. 

“My husband will not be back till to-mor- 
row. Why not stay and tell him yourself?” 

But Charteris only laughed, and went 
out of the room, whistling a martial air. 

Charteris’ dinner was now ready at one 
end of the old kitcher. table. He sat down 
to eat, and old Pauiette stood and watched 
him. Madame Plesse came in with the 
valise. And she stood and watched him. 

““Well—well!” said Charteris suddenly 





and by no means gently. “Am Ito be stared 
at when I eat?” 





“I should take 


It would comfort me” 
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The two women slunk out of the room 
and into the garden, like a couple of whipped 
sheep. 

‘““What has come over him?” said Ma- 
dame Plesse. ‘‘He would not have spoken 
to me like that, yesterday.” 

“T will tell you what has come over him. 
He has found the star.” 

“Oh, that precious star!” snorted Ma- 
dame Plesse. ““You—and your mother 
and the star! A fine story!” 

“Which you believe as completely as 
Ido. But I know. He showed it to me. 
Then he tied the star in a piece of leather 
and hung it around his neck, inside his shirt. 
I saw him do it.” 

Madame Plesse sighed very deeply. 

“T shall keep everything in his room just 
as he left it,” she said. “If he ever comes 
back, that ought to please him.” 

‘Shall you tell your husband about the 
ninety francs?” 

“Why not? He dare not touch me.” 

They both sighed. 

“Well,” went on Madame Plesse, “he 
couldn’t go if we were obstinate. Why 
complain of an empty house? We are help- 
ing a man along the road to Paris a 

‘““And beyond!” 

“Paulette!” 

“My dear?” 

“How old are you?” 

“Eighty-nine, going on ninety.” 

““At what age does a woman cease to 
interest herself in men?” 

‘““My dear, you must ask somebody older 
than I am!” 

At this moment, Charteris came out of 
the kitchen, whistling shrilly, and swinging 
his heavy valise as easily as if it had been 
an empty milk-pail. 

“Well, old girl,” he said to Paulette, 
“T am leaving you the stocking in which 
you kept the money. That’s something!” 

The old woman’s eyes filled. 

“And me,” said Madame Plesse jeal- 
ously; ‘what are you leaving me?” 

‘“My promise,” he said, “that if ever you 
can help me, I will tell you.” 

At this moment, a long, white runabout 
came racing along the Paris road. 

“Stop!” shouted Charteris, in a voice of 
thunder. The driver instantly shut off 
his power and began to apply his brakes. 
A little beyond the garden gate the car 
came to a full stop. And the driver was 
looking over his shoulder to see who had 
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shouted at him. He saw a man in a blue 
blouse and big, loose pantaloons talking to 
two peasant women. 

The very young and spoiled Vicomte 
Ste. Anne de Dieu flew into a rage. 

‘““What do you mean by shouting to me 
like that?” he demanded. 

“Back up to the gate!’ was Charteris’ 
only answer. But he spoke the words in 
a sharp tone of command. The vicomte 
hesitated—but only for a moment. Then 
he. backed his car to the gate. And, for 
some curious reason, his anger had gone as 
quickly as it had come. 

Very deliberately the young man in the 
blouse kissed the old woman on the fore- 
head and the young and pretty woman on 
the cheek. Both the women were crying. 

Then he picked up the valise and ap- 
proached the car. 

“You wish a lift, sir?” asked the Vicomte 
de Dieu, not as a young lord speaks to a 
peasant but as one gentleman speaks to 
another. 

Charteris merely stepped into the car, 
sank into the seat beside that of the vi- 
comte, and said, ‘‘To the station!” 


II 


JONATHAN P. SHARRON, president of the 
great Urban Bank, simply put on his straw 
hat and took the first train for Washington. 


The matter could not wait. And it was 
of national importance. So he conceived . 
that, under the circumstances, he would 
find a welcome. 

The round head under the straw hat was 
the only American head in the United 
States in which the knowledge that not in- 
dividuals but nations were beneath the 
tremendous winter-long rise in the price 
of American railways securities was cer- 
tain. 

No longer young and not yet middle- 
aged, Jonathan P. Sharron, a man in the 
prime of life and condition, felt a youthful 
thrill in his blood, as of high adventure 
and of a part about to be well taken in an 
impending crisis—a crisis in finance, which, 
if not swiftly and strongly dealt with, 
might be the beginning of disaster. 

At Baltimore, he sent the porter for an 
afternoon paper. A head-line concerning 
Mexico caught his eyes: “Sharp fighting 
in the neighborhood of Gatimos. General 
Charteris with the Foreign Legion said to 
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have been engaged. Both sides report 
victory.” 

And then followed, in smaller type, a 
whole half-column of similar rigamarole. 

“Both sides report victory,’ mused 
Sharron. ‘So Charteris wasn’t joking 
when he told me he was going to Mexico to 
mix up with the revolution! I wonder 
what the sides were. I wonder which 
side Charteris was on. I bet that side 
won.” 

Suddenly a look of wonder began to 
creep over the banker’s face. He turned 
quite pale and began to sweat. 

“Tf he thought the powers were back of 
that man in Wall Street, why aren’t they 
back of him now? It’s intervention! That’s 
what it is. Oh, why don’t they open up 
and move this train along?” 

The train was making a little better than 
sixty miles an hour. 

Arrived in Washington, Jonathan P. 
Sharron had himself driven at breakneck 
speed to the White House. But he could 
get no further than the secretary to the 
President. 

‘“Y’m sorry, Mr. Sharron,” said this one, 
“but the President is unable to see you.” 

“Tell him, please, that the matter is one 
which may be of vital interest to the whole 
United States.” 

In a few moments the secretary returned. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, ‘“‘but the President 
is unable to see you.” 

“He won't see me!” 
“Ts that it?” 

The secretary to the President smiled 
deprecatingly. 

“T am the president of one of the most 
important banks in New York; I have a 
right to see the President of the United 
States. Tell him Ee 

But the secretary shook his head. 

““He won’t see you, Mr. Sharron.” 

“Ts it because I am a banker?” 

“He didn’t give me his reason.” 

Sharron controlled himself, but he was 
boiling with such rage as had never boiled 
in him before. 

“To the State Department!” he com- 
manded. 

And he arrived there only to learn that the 
secretary of State was not in Washington. 

“Where is he?” 

“He left by an early train for Chau- 
tauqua.” 

“To lecture?” 


snapped Sharron. 
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“Ves. He is going to give a little in- 
formal talk on ‘Duty and:Vigilance.’ Do 
you care to leave any message, Mr. Shar- 
ron? Only the other day the secretary 
was saying that he believed that in your 
heart you were as good a Democrat as the 
next man.” 

“In that case,” said Sharron, and, by 
now, amusement had overtaken his temper, 
“T will leave a message. Tell him with 
my compliments that I am neither a Re- 
publican nor a Democrat. Tell him that, 
at heart, I am a man without a party— 
without a country.” 

He returned to his taxi-cab, entered it, 
and sat down without giving any directions. 
Aiter a few minutes, the driver leaned 
around from his seat and said, 

“Where to?” 

“To the foreign legation,”’ said Sharron. 

“What legation, sir?”’ 

“The British—no, the German; I know 
em better there.” 

A little later he was most courteously 
received by the German ambassador. 

‘“‘Count,”’ asked Sharron, straight to the 
point, “do you know anything about 
Charteris?” 

“T read the papers.” 

“T am a man of honor. 
tell me will go no further. I have been to 
the President on this matter. He refused 
to see me. I went to the secretary of 
State. He had gone to Chautauqua.” 

“So you come to me?” 

“With every confidence that you will 
help me.” 

‘And where will you go next?” 

“Straight to Charteris—I am only forty- 
three. If I climbed San Juan hill in my 
youth, I can climb Popocatapetl now.” 

“You wish to enlist in the Foreign 
Legion—why?”’ 

‘Because when my wife died I lost all 
interest in money. And because I am 
heartily sick of looking down on people 
and despising them. I want to look 
up to somebody. And Charteris is a 
man!” 

“My dear fellow, you are greatly ex- 
cited!” 

“Tf you knew what I know 

“Let us have a drink together,” said the 
ambassador simply, ‘‘and then I will tell 
you how to reach Charteris. Shall you 
go alone?” 

“T know fifty men who will want to go 


Anything you 
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with me when they hear of my warm recep- 
tion in Washington to-day.” 

“Ah,” said the ambassador, “if only I 
were younger—Gesundheit!”’ 


Iil 


“Tr’s not the men,” said General del Rey 
to Colonel Pinta, “it’s the man. Who could 
have foreseen that he would sneak around 
like a dog, cross a ravine five hundred feet 
deep on a dirty plank, like a tight-rope 
walker, and take us in the rear?” 

Colonel Pinta gulped down a goblet of 
warm champagne. 

“You have sent in your report to the 
commander-in-chief?”’ 

“Ves,” said General del Rey simply; 
“T have reported a victory and asked for 
reenforcements.”’ 

“He behaves as if he had come to stay, 
the swine,” said Colonel Pinta. “I hear 
that a whole ship-load of foreign women 
with husbands, and agricultural imple- 
ments, has been landed in Solita.” 

“They are once more shipping oil from 


their cursed wells!” exclaimed the general. 


“Curse them!”’ 

The two swarthy gentlemen were seated 
at a dirty table in a dirty adobe house. 
They had a dirty map on the table between 
them, and they drank their wine out of 
dirty glasses with all the airs of Henry VIII 
and Francis I on the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. Because of their Latin blood, they 
gesticulated a good deal. 

“‘T have said it once,’ 
Rey, ‘‘and I say it again. The man must 
die. He has beaten me—me! Unfairly, 
it is true, but still he has beaten me! 
Already in Solita he has done away with 
saloons, gambling-resorts, bull-fights and 
houses of ill-fame.’”’ The general, greatly 
excited, leaped to his feet and began to 
beat his breast. “Oh,” he cried, “my 
pretty Solita, little City of the Sea! What 
hast thou come to and whither art thou 
going? I tell you, my Colonel—the man 
must die!’ 

“Yes, but how?” 

“Tf we could only take him.” 

“It is very difficult to take him when 
we are running away from him as fast as 
we can.” 

“We are not running away. We are 
falling back. But once we reach the hills 
of Solforino, we shall turn like lions.” 


’ 


said General del 
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“ The easiest way to kill him,” said Colonel 
Pinta, “would be by a herald with a flag 
of truce, who should shoot him down at 
close range in the midst of the traitors and 
blackguards who surround him.” 

“They are traitors and blackguards,” 
agreed the general. “They do not obey 
the rules of civilized warfare. When we 
are three to their one, they do not give an 
inch. When we are three to their two, 
the cowards charge us. But a _ herald? 
That is all very well. He is to shoot this 
pig down in the midst of his swine—and 
then what is he to do? There are no men 
in the world so brave as the Mexicans, 
but I think we would be asking almost too 
much.” 

“Listen,” ** José 
would go.” 

“The half-wit?” 

“He can pull a trigger as well as another. 
And if we dressed him up in a nice bright 
uniform with some orders, he would do 
anything we said. I often pass the time 
of day with him. He is afraid of nothing 
but harsh words. And, furthermore, in 
his lucid moments he loves his country.” 

“Tt is a pity to send a fool on such an 
errand.” 

“No one but a fool would go.” 

“Then let’s have him in, my Colonel, 
while we finish our wine. I'll teach these 
tricksters to fight fair yet!” 

In the morning, in the mist, the half-wit 
José went forth alone to slay Charteris in 
the midst of his little army. He thought 
that he was going on a noble errand of 
vengeance. He wore a bright uniform with 
many decorations across his breast. His 
bridle and his saddle were heavy with silver. 
He had in one hand a white flag at the end 
of a walking-stick. He rode his horse like 
a centaur, and the poise of his head was 
very noble. 

The sun rose and dissipated the mist. 

Foolish José smiled gaily; there was a 
fresh morning breeze, and many bright 
flowers in the meadows through which he 
was riding. At certain moments he looked 
quite charmingly intelligent. But at other 
times his lower jaw sagged a little, and his 
eyes became dull and vacant. 

Again, he might have a kind of dignity 
and purpose in every line of him. There 
would come a flash of hatred. They had 
told him that Charteris, with his own hands, 
had strangled his little sister, whom he had 


said Colonel Pinta, 
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“I tell you, 
my Colonel— 
the man must die!” 


had to leave behind in Solita. 

And sometimes he had to knit his brows 
with all his might to remember anything— 
where he was going, what he was to say and 
to whom, and what he was to do. 

“T must remember,” said foolish José, 
“to wave the flag first—and not the pistol. 
And I must remember to put the pistol 
under my hat where they would never 
think of looking for it. This Charteris 
must be a devil from hell—oh, my soul, 


$9) 


what a pretty flower! 
IV 


ALREADY the Foreign Legion had made 
a beginning of history and a beginning of 
civilization. They had landed between 
days and taken the village of Solita by 
surprise. In fact, certain men were ac- 
tively breaking in the front door of General 
del Rey’s headquarters, while that deter- 
mined soldier was escaping by the back. 


wy 
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The general fell back upon the heights 
surrounding the village—and was driven 
from them in the dawn. The report of the 
affair which he sent to the commander-in- 
chief fell into the hands of General Charteris, 
and the expression “falling back,” which oc- 
curred frequently, occasioned much laughter. 

“Once in Africa,” said the Vicomte de 

Dieu, “I saw a troop of baboons climb 

a Cliff. They were escaping from a 
lion. General del Rey would 

have called it ‘falling back.’” 

While the affair of the 

heights was still going on 

the first ship-load of 

those who were to 

civilize Mexico was 

landing — honest 

and undis- 

courageable 

men of fam- 

ily, with 

their wives 

and chil- 

dren. While 

shots still 

echoed 

among the 

hills, the 

sound of 

swashing 

soap - suds 

was heard 

in the filthy 

houses of So- 

lita. And Mr. Lane’s engineers were already 

examining the damage that had been done to 

the railway running from Solita to the oil- 
wells. 

And already General Charteris was a 
hero to his soldiers, for when the aftair 
on the heights was in grave doubt, he himself 
had led a picked body of men across a 
deep and narrow ravine and taken his en- 
emy in the rear. He had not, it is true, 
crossed upon a plank, as General del Rey 
has reported, but by the simple expedient of 
felling a tree that was tall enough to reach 
from one brink of the chasm to the other. 

Numerically, General Charteris was still 
very weak. Somewhere in the Gulf of 
Mexico, two ships—one containing a thou- 
sand troops and the other twelve hundred— 
were steaming toward Solita. But it had 
not seemed to him expedient to wait for 
them; for he feared the effect of delays 
upon the spirits of the men he had with 
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him. Immediately, therefore, after the 
affair of the heights, he had ordered a pur- 
suit of the enemy, which outnumbered him 
three to one. 

But that enemy had not been easy to 
come up with. For, although the Foreign 
Legion was composed of men picked for 
speed, endurance, and impatience, and al- 
though their eagerness to catch almost 
exceeded the eagerness of the enemy not 
to be caught, still it takes much longer to 
build three bridges than to destroy three, 
and the only engagement (it had lasted less 
than one hour) had been at very long 
range. Somewhere in the field against him, 
Charteris knew that there was a second 
Mexican army, under General Cleofas, 
hastening to join that of General del Rey, 
and the Man of Destiny knew that he must 
either prevent the juncture of these two 
armies, assume the defensive, or become the 
leader of a forlorn hope. 

He had learned already that the Mexicans 
could shoot, and that, in moments when 
success seemed certain or when hopelessly 
cornered like rats, they could fight with 
admirable and ferocious bravery. 

And another thing he had learned from 
those with him who knew their Mexico: 
that a Mexican is like an Indian pony. He 
can outmarch almost anything for one day; 
the second day, it is an even thing between 
them; upon the third, the Mexican’s lead 
is overcome, and upon the fourth, he falls 
hopelessly behind. And upon these terms 
he believed that he should come up with the 
enemy in time to throw himself between the 
two converging armies and beat them, one 
at a time. 

Outwardly calm, his soul was consumed 
with impatience. For he was not yet 
enough the hero of his men to ask the super- 
human of them. ‘They could do a little 
better than this,” he thought, “a little 
better, and yet I dare not ask it of them. 
And I dare not tell them how much depends 
on greater speed.” But he comforted him- 
self with this thought: 

“We are in the hands of Fate, and I am 
a man of Destiny. And something will 
surely happen to give them that martial 
ardor and that belief in their leader that 
my armies must have.” 

He looked up and saw, a mile or more 
above his head, a dark speck against 
the blue. And then he smiled, and 
the impatience and fretfulness was all 
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smoothed out of him, for the speck was 
an eagle. 


V 


Axsout ten o’clock, foolish José began 
to see, far off, a column of gray dust that 
rose like smoke from a conflagration. 

“Soldiers!” he thought. “How fast they 
come! Perhaps it is General Cleofas march- 
ing to join General del Rey.” Then he 
thought: “No; for the heat of the day is 
beginning. At this hour, General Cleofas 
will be resting.” 

After this prodigious effort of ratiocina- 
tion, foolish José began to look very foolish 
again, for he was trying to remember 
something important. 

A clump of sky-blue flowers caught his 
eye. Hestopped his pony short in its tracks 
and stared at the flowers. It was as a 
man in doubt may steady himself by 
holding very tight to his beloved’s hand. 
He stared harder and harder, until glim- 
merings of memory returned to him. 

He swung himself with Herculean ease 
and humming-bird lightness from the 
saddle, and gathered the flowers very gently, 
one by one, thrusting his fingers deep into 
the moss from which they grew, so as to 
secure them with long stems. 

“T was to put something into my hat,” 
he thought, “and I think it was flowers.” 

He rode on, his heavy sombrero looking 
very gay with the bright-blue flowers 
nodding from the band of braided leather, 
passed here and there through ornamental 
twists of coin silver. But he was not long 
satisfied with what he had done. 

“Tt couldn’t have been flowers,” he 
thought. “It had to do with my white 
flag. First, I was to wave the flag so that 
no one should harm me—ah, now I re- 
member!” 

And foolish José took a short, wicked- 
looking, big-bored derringer from his pocket 
and hid it under his hat, and this he pulled 
down very tightly on his head, so that ‘the 
weight of the pistol joggling around might 
not knock it off. 

He was near enough, now, to begin wav- 
ing the white flag. The column of armed 
men came on a little way and then halted. 
There was one man at the head of the 
column riding a white pony stallion. He 
sat motionless. 

“That is the general,” thought José, 
“because he has the best piece of horse- 
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Foolish Jose, very calmly and quickly, had taken the derringer from under his hat and shot General 
Charteris in the breast, at a distance of perhaps three feet 
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flesh between his knees. See! They are 
looking at me and talking. They see the 
white flag, so they know they must not 
harm me, and I think they are talking 
about my new uniform. It is so bright, 
and theirs are the color of dust. Maybe 
they think I am the President of Mexico. 
How surprised they would be if I told 
them that I was only foolish José!” 

He put his horse into a gentle, rocking 
canter and rode up to them. 

Vicomte de Dieu, chief of staff, was 
looking anxious and a little sullen. He and 
the others had been for riding forward to 
meet this strange man with blue flowers 
in his hat, and searching him for concealed 
weapons, before they permitted him to 
approach any nearer to their beloved chief. 
But General Charteris had overruled them. 

“No Mexican in his senses would dare,” 
he had said. 

And now foolish José was among them. 

“General!” exclaimed the Vicomte sud- 
denly; “this Mexican is mot in his senses.” 

And it was obvious to all at the same 
moment that foolish José was—foolish. 
Still, a certain dignity clung to him, and 
he seemed to know what he was about. 
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He had stuck the white flag under his thigh, 
and taken from his pocket a sealed envelop, 
covered with dirty, greasy thumb-marks. 

“Are you the general?” he asked, in a 
sweet and gentle voice. For he had for- 
gotten, for a moment, that he hated the 
man on the white pony. 

General Charteris reached out his hand 
and took the letter. 

With a shout of dismay, the Vicomte de 
Dieu leaped forward. But he was too late. 

Foolish José, very calmly and quickly, 
for all the world like a man of sense, had 
taken the derringer from under his hat and 
shot General Charteris in the breast, at a 
distance of perhaps three feet. 

The furious kick of the little gun had torn 
it from the Mexican’s hands. He looked 
at it foolishly, then upward at the fine 
puff of smoke that it had made, and 
which was floating off in a loopy ring. 

Then he was blown from his saddle by the 
terrific impact of twenty bullets fired from 
high-powered rifles at close range. He 
came down all torn and broken and dishev- 
eled, like a quail that the eager sportsman 
has shot at when too close, and caught with 
the very center of his charge. 


The conclusion of The Star and the Garter will appear in the September issue. 
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They’re All Alike 


By Childe Harold 


Oh, it’s nice to be young! And it's nice to be gay! 
And it's nice to be happy! In truth, 


The world would grow old. or so I am told, 
‘Were it not for the laughter of youth. 





Oh, it’s nice to be young! And it's nice to be gay— 
To chatter for hours when you've nothing to say, 


And to know what was done in New York, night and day, 
Is now being done in Duluth. 








